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You probably don’t operate a 300 m.p.h. racing car, a 
passenger locomotive or a gold dredge. But you can 
learn from operating records of these three machines 
that tough, long-wearing Nickel alloy steels increase 


performance and decrease repair costs. 


In your plant, on your machines, at those points 
where stress and wear and corrosion take heaviest 
toll, you can prove the ultimate economy of high 
strength/weight ratio Nickel alloy steels. Consulta- 
tion regarding uses of Nickel is invited. 


(Right) Even a gold mine isn’t always profitable! Dredging 
gravel assaying only a few cents per ton means operating costs 
must be closely watched. To keep down upkeep, all bucket 
hinge pins on this Yuba dredge are forged from Nickel-chro- 
mium steel to withstand wear and resist rust. The 
highly stressed idler shaft is made from 314% Nickel 
steel. To reduce operating costs for your new designs 
or replacements, specify Nickel alloy steels. 







(Above) On both sides of the At- 
lantic, engineers have proved again and again 
that to automotive steels Nickel adds strength, toughness, re- 
sistance to shock and fatigue. From its 3% Nickel steel frame to Nickel 
steel nuts and bolts, every essential part of this English-built “Thunderbolt” was extra 
strong to safeguard Capt. G. E. T. Eyston during his record-breaking dash at 311.4 m.p.h. 








(Right) Railroads have speeded up sched- 
ules and lowered operating costs by re- 


designing rotating and reciprocating en- 
gine parts and specifying Nickel alloy 
steels. New York Central tests proved that 
such rebalancing of mainline locomotives 
lessens rail pound at high speeds—and cuts 
track maintenance costs as much as 50%. 





You, too, may discover unexpected sav- 


ings by using Nickel alloy steels. P 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 67 WALL ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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As the Editor 


Views the News 


@ DEMAND for steel subsided slightly last week and 
the rate of production (p. 19) dropped one point to 
47 per cent of ingot capacity. This mild recession 
was generally attributed to fears generated by the 
European war threat. Though peace now seems as- 
sured for the present, as a result of the agreement 
reached at Munich, STEEL’s study of what would hap- 
pen to business in the United State in the event of an 
European war (p. 17) is of interest. Unpredictable is 
our neutrality policy; nevertheless it is indicated 
that such a war would eventually bring a larger vol- 
ume of business to this country. But so many fac- 
tors are involved that a clear view of the possibilities 
is impossible. . . . Direct customers of the steel in- 
dustry in this country (p. 32) number about 22,000. 


Steel buying for automotive needs (p. 29) should 
hold fairly steady. One builder foresees an appreci- 
able lift in its sales over the rest of this year and 
the first quarter of next. . . . What 
will happen in the railroad wage 
controversy after expiration of the 
60-day stay which became effec- 
tive when the President last week 
appointed a fact-finding board? Some _ observers 
predict (p. 15) the controversy will be used as a 
lever to obtain a further increase in freight rates 
with the possibility of a wage cut less severe than 
asked by the roads. In the meantime, the railroads 
continue to lose business to other forms of trans- 
portation, thus rendering more difficult the eventual 
solution of the railroad problem. 


Compromise 
For Rails? 


The national economic committee (p. 26) may not 
inaugurate its hearings until after the November elec- 
tion. The committee has sent out its questionnaire 
to all national and interstate trade 
associations and will ascertain how 
they function. The committee is 
expected to revive the federal trade 
commission’s study of the farm im- 
plement industry. . . . The steel industry is not do- 
ing so well for investors whose savings made the in- 
dustry possible. Its earnings on invested capital 
(p. 33) have declined steadily in each of the last 


Diminishing 
Returns 
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three decades. ... In our preoccupation with the 
business cycle we are not paying enough attention 
to building new industries, ferreting out new con- 
sumer wants, devising short cuts to distribution, it 
was charged (p. 27) at the Boston conference on dis- 
tribution last week. 


Some of the modern trains in the West travel as 
much as 375,000 miles a year. One authority holds 
that such performance by steam locomotives is due 
largely to advances in the art of 
casting steel and points out that the 
present trend (p. 28) is toward 
elimination of all separate parts 
that consistently can be cast in- 
tegral . . . A new outlet for products of the metal- 
working industry is found in the air-conditioning of 
motor coaches. Passengers in a fleet of 45 coaches in 
the Southwest are protected from extreme summer 
heat by a system (p- 40) that cools the air once each 
minute and completely replaces all the air every three 
minutes... Insulating firebrick, glazed after construc- 
tion, has given low-cost service in a car-type furnace 
(p. 44) over a period of four years. 


Advance In 
Cast Steel 


Heavy attendance featured the technical sessions 
(p. 42) at the convention of the Association of Iron 
and Steel Engineers last week, as well as the simul- 

taneously held Iron and Steel expo- 


Engineers’ sition, where many new develop- 
aoe ments were revealed by the 105 ex- 
Exposition hibitors. Some said they now are 


figuring on the largest volume of 
business in years . . . Eye-appeal, held by a well- 
known designer to provide a stronger sales stimulus 
than utility, is being incorporated on a larger scale 
(p. 46) in industrial products such as machine tools. . 
Several types of molybdenum steels are being flame 
hardened successfully (p. 48), to uniform hardness 
up to 700 brinell . . . Structural welding proves eco- 
nomical (p. 56) when combined with a certain amount 
of bolting and riveting. 
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Individual Control 


follows your order through every 


department of the 


Walking through the various departments of Inland’s 
modern flat rolled steel plant, you would see stacks of 
sheets here and there with green tickets attached. 

This color scheme has a purpose. The green ticket is an 
order from the metallurgical department to hold those 
sheets there for laboratory tests and inspection before 
further processing. 

The green ticket bears, in addition to brief data on certain 


standard tests such as Rockwell and Olsen, the customer’s 


Inland Plant 


name, order number and lift number. This identifying 
information permits the metallurgist to trace every factor 


affecting the quality of the sheets. 


Every care is taken to see that each customer gets exactly 
those qualities which will make the sheets most satisfactory 


and economical for his use. 


These green tickets used by Inland’s metallurgical depart- 


ment save time and lower costs for Inland customers. 


38 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO + District Offices: DETROIT + KANSAS CITY + MILWAUKEE + ST.LOUIS «+ ST. PAUL 
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Mild Wage Cut, with Freight Increase, 


May Be Railroad Compromise 


@ UPON ULTIMATE settlement 
of the railroad wage controversy 
hinges hopes for resumption of steel 
buying by the carriers. Maintenance 
of the status quo for 60 days by 
the President’s action last week in 
appointing a fact-finding board is 
assured. What will happen when 
the 60-day stay expires? 

Some observers have predicted 
the controversy will be used as a 
lever to obtain a further increase 
in freight rates, wages remaining 
what they are. Also a_ possibility, 
they believe, is a compromise by 
which a wage reduction less severe 
than that asked by the roads would 
be effected, accompanied by a mild 
increase in freight rates. 

The board’s report is due in 30 
days, on the eve of the November 
elections, and the President’s ap- 
pointees will be under pressure to 
find against a wage reduction. 

It is no secret that the railroads 
thus far in 1938 have been staying 
out of the steel markets practically 
in a body. The reason: The carriers’ 
admittedly serious financial plight; 
perhaps also tactical reasons en- 
gendered by wage and rate con- 
siderations. 

Freight car awards in the first 
eight months this year totaled 8203, 
compared with 48,583 in the cor- 
responding period of 1937, and 35,- 
563 for the 1936 period. Standard 
steel rail production for the first six 
months was 361,488 tons, against 
864,789 tons in the first half of 
1937. Other equipment purchases 
have dropped correspondingly. 


Potential Demand Is 7,500,000 Tons 


These comparisons might errone- 
ously indicate 1937 was an excep- 
tional year; actually, 1937 purchases 
were far below what were normal 
tonnages during the 20’s. Only 11.74 
per cent of total finished steel pro- 
duction last year was taken by the 
railroads. Before 1930, the roads 
could be counted on for from 17 to 
31 per cent of total production. 


mitigated. Deferred buying is es- 
timated at about 7,500,000 tons 
(STEEL, Feb. 28, p. 17). 

Many are the reasons suggested 
for the railroads’ plight: Overcap- 
italization; excessive taxes; lack of 
co-ordination; excessive debts; de- 
pression in traffic; too-high wages; 
too much regulation by the inter- 
state commerce commission and 
state regulatory bodies; and growth 
of competition. 


Depression Severest Blow 


Most important factor has been 
the industrial depression. Railroads 
depend on other industries for their 
freight traffic, which is by far the 
largest part of their business. They 
cannot move traffic unless other in- 
dustries have it to ship. 

Perhaps the second hardest blow 


has been competition from other 
forms of transportation. Especially 
since the World war has such com- 
petition increased from __ trucks, 
busses and automobiles, from pipe 
lines, from water carriers and from 
airplanes. 

In 1918, private automobile traffic 
was calculated at 38 billion pas- 
senger miles; rail traffic at 43 bil- 
lion passenger miles. Last year, 
automobile traffic was 471 billion 
passenger miles; rail traffic less 
than 25 billion passenger miles. 

Bus transportation also has made 
steady gains and now is comparable 
with that of the railroads. A com- 
pilation by H. E. Hale, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, indicates busses ac- 
counted for 21 billion passenger 
miles in 1937, compared with less 





Heat Treating Steel in Airplane Factory 





@ This photograph was taken in the heat treating department of the Boeing 
Aircraft Co.’s plant in Seattle, Wash. Here workmen are about to immerse a 
tubular steel airplane landing gear part into an air-agitated oil quenching bath 
after it has come, white hot, from the electric furnace behind quenching tank 


Dearth of buying since 1930 in- 
dicates the potential demand for 
railroad steel would be heavy, if and 
when the carriers’ problems are 
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than 25 billion for the railroads. 

Domestic airplane passenger 
travel last year was 477 million pas- 
senger miles; in 1926, this traffic 
was only one million passenger 
miles. 

tailroads still out-distance ll 
other means of transportation in 
freight movement, but here, too, mo- 
tor vehicles, pipe lines and water 
carriers have made inroads. In 
1937, the railroads accounted for 362 
billion revenue ton-miles, compared 
with 450 billions in 1929. Trucks 
last year accounted for 27 billion 
ton-miles. 

Pipe lines last year handled more 
than 42 billion ton-miles, against 36 
billions in 1936, 29 billions in 1932 
and 36 billions in 1929. 

The railroads complain billions of 
dollars have been spent through gov- 
ernment agencies in the past few 
years for improving highways and 
waterways, and have enabled their 
competitors to take away from them 
at least a billion dollars’ worth of 
business annually. 

Railroad taxes have advanced 
from $106,000,000 in 1916 to nearly 
$370,000,000 in 1938. Wages which in 
1936 were 45 per cent of total in- 
come are estimated to be more than 
51 per cent in 1938. 

Net result: For seven months this 
year, rail operations and_ traffic 
showed a $183,000,000 deficit, com- 
pared with $55,000,000 net income in 
the comparable period of 1937. 

Even should the carriers win out 
on the proposed 15 per cent wage 
reduction, or obtain new freight rate 
increases, their problem would only 
be relieved, not cured. 


NINTH ZEPHYR ORDERED; 
EMBODIES MANY INNOVATIONS 


Ninth of the Burlington railroad’s 
fleet of streamlined Zephyr trains, 
a 4-car unit, will be built at once 
by Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia. Like the others, it will be 
of stainless steel but will embody 
several new features. The stainless 
steel will be fabricated by the shot- 
weld process and will have tensile 
strength of 150,000 pounds per 
square inch. 

Latest Zephyr will have Electro- 
Motive Corp. power equipment, as 
have the other eight. The 1000- 
horsepower General Motors diesei 
engine, to be built at LaGrange, II1., 
is much improved over its prede- 
cessors and is the first of the series 
to go into a streamlined train. The 
engine will have 12 cylinders with a 
bore of 8% inches and a stroke of 
10 inches. 

Each car will be lighted, air-con- 
ditioned and heated by a self-con- 
tained unit. Electric current for all 


the braking system which is original 
with the Budd company. It elimi- 
nates the traditional brake shoe, as 
applied against the tread of the 
wheel. Here braking effort is ap- 
plied to disks, mounted between the 
wheels and so constructed that they 
act as blowers, quickly radiating 
the heat generated in braking. It is 
estimated that from a speed of 100 
miles an hour, a stop can be made in 
approximately 2000 feet without dis- 
comfort to passengers. 

Fluorescent illumination, a new 
type of indirect lighting, will be 
used. It was developed recently by 
General Electric Co. and will pro- 
duce about double the candle power 
of ordinary electric lights from a 
given current consumption. 

Trucks will be provided with roll 
stabilizers which, at high speeds, 
reduce swaying tendency on curves. 

The ninth Zephyr will go into the 
Kansas City-St. Louis service, sup- 
planting the present “Ozark State” 
Zephyr but carrying the same name. 
The latter train will join the “Sam 
Houston” in Texas. 

Two more sleeping cars will be 
supplied for the Denver Zephyrs, 
making each a 14-car train. 


Obsolete Steel Plant 
Is Presented to City 


@ Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. has 
announced it will donate its Sabra- 
ton plant at Morgantown, W. Va., 
idle since 1934, to citizens of the 


community to help ease unemploy- 
ment. About 700 employes were af- 
fected when operations were discon- 
tinued. The plant formerly pro- 
duced sheets and tin plate in hand 
mills. 

The property will be deeded to 
the Morgantown Community Asso- 
ciation Inc., a nonprofit organiza- 
tion set up by the Morgantown 
chamber of commerce. The associa- 
tion will try to bring industries to 
the town to use the plant, which 
will be offered free or at a nom- 
ina] cost. 


Canada’s Foreign Trade 
Down Sharply in August 


@ Iron and steel imports into Can- 
ada in August were valued at $13,- 
830,000, compared with $17,212,000 
in August, 1937. Value of imports 
from the United States declined 
from $13,693,000 to $11,388,000. 
Farm implement imports had the 
highest value, at $3,184,000, com- 
pared with $1,672,000 a year ago. 

Other imports from the United 
States included machinery, $2,579,- 
000; plates and sheets, $1,093,000; 
automobile parts, $964,000; miscel- 
Janeous rolling mill products, $432,- 
000; automobiles, $425,000; engines 
and boilers, $389,000; castings and 
forgings, $126,000; stamped and 
coated products, $115,000. 

Value of August exports was $4,- 
387,000, a decline from $7,326,000 in 
the month last year. 





Sea Plow Buries Cables in Ocean’s Bed 
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@ Cable companies expect to save $500,000 annually in repairs by burying cables 
in the ooze on the ocean’s bottom with this huge undersea plow. Weighing 
10 tons, and 20 feet in length, the plow has a stellite cutting share, is capable 
of burying cables 18 to 24 inches below ocean bottom, can be used at depths up b 

to one-half mile. It is pulled with a 4200-foot nickel steel chain a 


these purposes will be supplied by a 
small diesel engine, mounted in a 
soundproof compartment under each 
car. 

Another innovation has to do with 
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Type of Neutrality Policy Would 


Weigh Heavily in Steel Exports 


@ IF A MAJOR war should come 
to Europe, how would it affect Amer- 
ican iron, steel and metalworking 
industries? Would it mean a boom 
or depression? 

Chief question mark over a war’s 
effect is the type of neutrality policy 
to be adopted. Consensus last week 
was that the United States immedi- 
ately would be deprived of exports 
to belligerents; that commodity and 
security prices would falter, and 
that general business hesitancy 
would develop. These effects, it is 
believed, would be only temporary. 

Localization of the conflict to Con- 
tinental and nearby Europe would 
force the countries involved to with- 
draw from competition in other sec- 
tions of the world where the United 
States already is obtaining consider- 
able business. Increased exports to 
these sections would more than com- 
pensate for loss of European mar- 
kets—if a loss there should be. 

Normally, exports seldom account 
for more than 5 per cent of this 
country’s total finished steel output. 
Exceptional was 1937 when 6.74 per 
cent was shipped abroad. More im- 
portant are exports of automobiles, 
machinery and similar products 
which consume large tonnages of 
iron and steel in their manufacture. 

Unpredictable is the United States 
neutrality policy. It would depend 
to a large extent on the turn of 
events, on whether the war were 
declared or undeclared, and on the 
pressure brought on the administra- 
tion. 

The neutrality act as passed in 
1937 vests much power in the Presi- 
dent. It is up to him to determine 
whether or not a war exists. If, as 
in the case of Japan and China, war 
is waged without formal declara- 
tion, it would be possible again to 
maintain that war does not exist 
and United States exporters would 
be free from the act’s restrictions. 


Gives President Wide Powers 


Section 1 of the act prohibits upon 
declaration by the President the 
shipment of arms, ammunition and 
implements of war directly or in- 
directly to belligerents. 

The act also gives the President 
wide discretionary powers in em- 
bargoing commodities of secondary 
but basic importance to war. 

Section 2—sometimes referred to 
as the “cash-and-carry” plan—au- 
thorizes the President to issue a fur- 
ther proclamation prohibiting Amer- 
ican vessels from carrying commodi- 
ties other than arms, ammunition 
and implements of war to belliger- 
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ents. This provision is not manda- 
tory. 

The same section provides the 
Chief Executive may require that 
before leaving United States ports 
for warring countries, cargoes shall 


be divested of all American inter- 


est—that title to the goods shall 
have passed to the foreign con- 
signees. 

Considered a definite possibility, 
should a “declared” war break out, 
is the calling of congress to repeal 
or amend the neutrality act. 


Financing Difficult 


Still complicating the picture, 
however, would be the matter of ar- 
ranging financing. Europe’s buying 
power is restricted and its borrow- 
ing power a question mark. War 
necessities, of course, would be so 
great as to require some arrange- 
ment for trade, possibly even to the 
extent of agreeing to pay the old 
war debts. 

The Johnson act now forbids gov- 
ernment loans to countries which 
are not paying the loans made to 
them during the World war. In 
event of new war, however, it is 
possible pressure for trade may 





After 20 Years! 12 Billions 
Still Owed to U. S. 


@ War debts, never paid, are No. 1 
reason for Europe’s poor borrowing 
power. Owed to the United States, 
as of June 30: 


Funded Indebtedness 


Principal 
amount owed 
$400,680,000 
91,879,671 
16,466,102 
8,195,841 
3,863,650,000 
25,980,480 
4,368,000,000 


Country 

Belgium 

Czechoslovakia 

Estonia . 

Finland 

France Sat? 
Germany (Austrian debt) 
Great Britain 


Greece .. 31,516,000 
Hungary 1,908,560 
RtQEY «... : 2,004,900,000 
Latvia 6,879,464 
Lithuania 6,197,682 
Poland 206,057,000 
Rumania 63,860,560 


Yugoslavia 61,625,000 


TOTAL . .§11,157,796,272 
Unfunded Debt 


Russia, Armenia ..... $204,561,214 


German Bonds 


Cost of army of occupa- 
tion and awards of mixed 
claims commission...... $654,354,250 


Total foreign obligations. .$12,016,711,737 





force modification or évasion of tne 
meee oe Sete 

Foreign investors hoic assets in 
this country estimated at upwards 
of $10,000,000,000. Liquidation of 
these assets could finance a war for 
a considerable period. 

So many ‘factors are involved that 
a clear view of future possibilities 
is impossible. Indicated, however, 
is that war would give trade an 
initial setback and that no boom 
would be forthcoming until policy 
and the purchasing power of bellig- 
erents were settled. 

Under ordinary circumstances, 
American producers sell compara- 
tively little steel to Europe. Ger 
many has made no purchases of con- 
sequence. United Kingdom has 
bought scrap, pig iron, semifinished 
and some finished steel when its 
own mills were unable to meet do- 
mestic demand. In August, the 
United Kingdom bought 650 tons of 
black sheets and little else. 

Other divisions of Great Britain 
are more important customers, Can- 
ada heading the list with purchases 
of practically every description. Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
India and Malaya buy flat-rolled 
products and wire in substantial 
quantities. South Africa imposes 
an antidumping duty on products 
produced in its own mills, principal- 
ly bars, plates and shapes, but is 
open to other items. 

Holland, although next door to 
German and Belgian mills, has pur- 
chased large tonnages of ship plates 
in the United States, the August 
tonnage exceeding 5000. Holland 
also has been buying sheets, bars. 
and monthly accounts for 1000 
tons or more of tin plate. Dutch 
colonies take fair quantities of tin 
plate, plates and sheets. 

Scandinavian countries have pur- 
chased large tonnages of ship plates 
in the past, but recently such ton- 
nages have not been outstanding. 
France has taken little more than 
occasional lots of black and galvan 
ized sheets. Some business is done 
with Turkey and Greece, but other 
Balkan countries obtain their re- 
quirements elsewhere. 

Russia Regular Customer 

Russia has been a regular cus 
tomer for sheets and strip and in 
August bought more than 4000 tons 
of black sheets and 1300 tons of cold- 
rolled strip. 

Central and South America of- 
fer the most logical markets. Amer- 
ican mills in the past have by no 
means dominated these _ outlets. 
Competition from British and Con- 
tinental companies has been keen. 
Great Britain, for example, has 
heavy investments in Argentina and 
it is only natural many Argentine 
consumers look to British mills for 
their needs. In addition, Argentina 


(Please turn to Page 86) 
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Pig Iron Output Up 15.7 Per Cent 
In September; Ten Stacks Added 


@ DAILY average output of coke 
pig iron in the United States in Sep- 
tember amounted to 55,802 gross 
tons, a gain of 7560 tons, or 15.7 per 
cent, over the August rate of 48,242 
tons. This was the highest daily out- 
put since November with 66,901 tons. 
September production, a year ago, 
averaged 113,932 tons daily. 

Total in September was 1,674,055 
tons, an increase of 178,541 tons, or 
12 per cent, compared with the Au- 
gust total of 1,495,514 tons. This 
also was the largest production for 
any month since November, with 
2,007,031 tons. Output for Septem- 
ber, a year ago, was 3,417,960 tons. 

Production in the first nine 
months this year totaled 12,313,743 
tons, a decrease of 17,993,865 tons, 
or 59.3 per cent, compared with 30, 
307,608 tons in the like period last 


MONTHLY IRON PRODUCTION 


Gross Tons 


1938 1937 1936 

Jan. 1,444,862 3,219,741 2,029,304 
Feb. 1,306,333 3,020,006 1,838,932 
March 1,470,211 3,470,470 2,046,121 
April 1,388,008 3.400.636 2,409,474 
May 1,260,937 3,545,180 2,659,643 
June 1,060,747 3,115,302 2,596,528 
July 1,213,327 3,501,359 2,595,791 
Aug. 1,495,514 3,616,954 2,711,726 
Sept 1,674,055 3,417,960 2,728,257 
Tot. 8 mo. 12,313,743 30,307,608 21,615,776 
Oct. 2,891,026 2,991,794 
Nov. 2,007,031 2,949,942 
Dec. 1,503,474 3,125,192 

Total 36,709,139 30,682,704 


year. Output to Oct. 1 in 1936 
amounted to 21,615,776 tons. 

Relating production to capacity, 
operations in September averaged 
40.2 per cent, the first time the rate 
touched the 40 per cent mark since 
last November when the figure was 
19.3 per cent. Operations during 
September, 1937, were at rate of 83.7 
per cent. 

Active blast furnaces Sept. 30 num- 
bered 98, highest since November, 
1937, with 114. This number com- 
pared with 88 in August; 77 in July; 
67 in June; and 73 in May. A total 
of 181 were in operation at end ol 
September, a year ago. 

During September four merchant 
stacks and seven steelworks units 
resumed operation, and only one 
merchant stack was blown out or 
banked, making a net increase of 10 
furnaces in operation at end of the 
month. 

Stacks resuming blast during the 
month were: In Ohio: River No. 3, 
Republic Steel Corp. In Pennsyl- 
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vania: Monongahela No. 3, National 
Tube Co.; One Aliquippa, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp.; One Shenan- 
go, Shenango Furnace Co. In New 
York: Lackawanna F, Bethlehem 
Steel Co. In West Virginia: One 
Weirton, National Steel Corp. In 
Alabama: City No. 2, Sloss-Shet- 


AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 
Gross Tons 
1938 1937 1936 1935 





Jan..... 46,608 103,863 65,461 47,692 
Feb. 46,655 107,857 63,411 57,675 
March 47,426 111,951 66,004 57,120 
April 46,267 113,354 80,316 55,719 
May.... 40,675 114,360 85,795 55,986 
June... 35,358 103,843 86,551 51,949 
July 39,131 112,947 83,735 49,043 
Aug.. 48,242 116,676 87,475 56,767 
Sept. 55,802 113,932 90,942 59,009 
2: re BG oak wis 93,259 96,509 63,818 
POV. «.. ee 66,901 98,331 68,876 
Dec. peat 48,499 100,813 68,242 
Ave 45,105 100,573 83,832 57,694 


field Steel & Iron Co.; One Wood- 
ward, Woodward Iron Co. In Il- 
linois: South Works Old No. 1, Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp.; Federal 
B, Interlake Iron Corp. In Indiana: 
Gary No. 3, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. 

The following was the only stack 
blowing out during the month: In 
Ohio: Anna, Struthers Iron & Stee! 
co. 


Canadian Iron, Steel 
Output Slightly Lower 


@ Production of steel ingots and 
castings in Canada in August totaled 
82,781 gross tons, compared with 
83,927 tons in July, and 126,695 tons 


SEPTEMBER IRON PRODUCTION 


No. in blast Total tonnage 
last day of Mer- Nonmer- 
Sept. Aug. chant chant 
Ohio a3 62 62,170 331,094 
Penna. 7 2 *24,602 *398,298 
Alabama 14 12 118,660 77,579 
Illinois az 5 14,391 120,478 
New York 6 > 18,700 94,972 
Colorado 1 1 
Indiana bad 7 2.891" 269,930 
Maryland } 4 
Virginia 1 
Kentucky 1 
Mass. rf) 0 
Tenn, 0 0} 
Utah 1 1 1,000 139,290 
West Va. 3 2 
Michigan. 3 3] 
Minnesota 1 1} 
Missouri 0 0} 
Total 98 88 *242,414 *1,431,641 


*Includes ferro and spiegeleisen. 


in August, 1937. Pig iron output 
in August was 49,477 tons; 51,238 
tons in July, and 74,578 tons in Au- 
gust last year. 

For eight months this year steel 
ingot and castings output was 837,- 
449 tons. In the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1937 it was 962,840 tons. Pig 
iron production for eight months 
was 504,873 tons against 578,258 in 
eight months of 1937. Ferroalloy 
output for eight months declined 
from 47,816 tons last year to 39,145 
tons this year. 


USL Discontinues Power 
Battery Manufacture 


@ USL Battery Corp. will devote en- 
tire facilities of its Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., factory to manufacturing au- 
tomotive, radio and farm lighting 
batteries, and will discontinue its in- 
dustrial battery division. 
Arrangements have been made 
with Gould Storage Battery Corp., 
Depew, N. Y., to acquire the USL 
power battery department and to 
continue for USL customers com- 
plete inspection and _ replacement 
service for USL batteries now in use. 
Substantial increase in automotive 


RATE OF OPERATION 


(Relation of Production to Capacity) 
19381 19372. 1936% 1935¢ 


Jan........ 938 8 2 242 
Feb...... 33.6 795 464 41.4 
March..... 342 825 485 41.0 
April...... 33.4 83.7 59.1 40.0 
May..... . 294 843 631 £402 
June...... 255 766 636 87.2 
Jaly.... 28.2 829 615 35.2 
Aug.... 348 85.7 643 40.7 
Sept... 40.2 83.7 669 425 
a 68.4 71.0 458 
| ae 493 723 495 
. on ; 35.6 742 49.0 


1 Based on capacity of 50,606,400 gross 
tons, Dec. 31, 1937; 2 first half on capacity 
of 49,512,737 tons, Dec. 31, 1936—second 
half on capacity of 49,727,737 tons, June 
30, 1937; *capacity of 49,777,893 tons, 
Dec. 31, 1935; ‘capacity of 50,845,741 tons, 
Dec. 31, 1934. Capacities by American 
Iron and Steel institute. 


business resulting from recent con- 
tracts necessitates concentration in 
this field, according to H. A. Harvey, 
USL vice president. 


Bituminous Coal Data 
Ready for Distribution 


@ Division of research and sta- 
tistics, national bituminous coal 
commission, Washington, has com- 
piled a tabular analysis of bitumin- 
ous coal operations in 1936, with 
preliminary data for 1937, which 
has been made available to those re- 
ceiving the weekly coal report, on 
application to the commission. 
Final statistics are given for 1936 
in each state, county and coal act 
district, based on detailed annual 
reports from mine operators. 
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Army, Navy Seek 
Heavier Outlay 


@ PRELIMINARY estimates have 
been made by both the army and the 
navy for appropriations for the fis- 
cal year beginning July 1 next. These 
estimates indicate that both branch- 
es of the service will ask for several 
hundred million dollars more than 
was provided for the present fiscal 
year, which was considerably over 
a billion dollars. 

The navy, in addition to asking 
for larger appropriations, will ask 
the coming congress to speed up 
acquisition of minerals essential to 
war. That branch of the service is 
also to ask permission to award con- 
tracts to other than the lowest bid- 
der. Navy officials also intend to 
ask for authority to requisition mer- 
chant ships and civil aircraft in an 
emergency prior to an actual war. 

The navy department, it is un- 
derstood, will ask for considerable 
shore construction, including a dry- 
dock at Pearl Harbor, T. H., will 
revive its old plan to construct the 
world’s largest floating dry dock for 
the Pacific base, and will ask for 
money to modernize five battleships 
and six submarines. 

The navy estimates it will require 
during the coming fiscal year, $200,- 
000,000 more than was required this 
year to start construction of new 
authorized warships. 

The army intends to ask for au- 
thority and appropriations to assist 
rearmament with new guns, planes 
and motor vehicles. 


FINANCIAL 


@ PITTSBURGH Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, reports for the fiscal year 
ended June 30 a net loss of $242,- 
094 after all charges. This com- 
pares with a net profit in the pre- 
ceding year amounting to $1,391,664. 
Wages and salaries paid in the 12 
months ended June 30 totaled $10,- 
749,048. Current assets June 30 
were $13,789,639 against current lia- 
bilities of $3,073,313. 


¢ 


American Shipbuilding Co., Cleve- 
land, for its fiscal year ended June 
30 reports a net profit of $427,674, 
equal to $3.37-a share on common 
stock. This compares with a net 
profit of $452,518, or $3.52 a common 
share in the previous year. 


° 


The United States district court 
at Pittsburgh has issued an order 
extending the maturity date of Fol- 
lansbee Bros. Co. trustee certificates 
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District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
in Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
Oct. 1 Change 1937 1936 
Pittsburgh . 37 1 71 75 
Chicago . 415 2 755 74 
Eastern Pa... 32 1 60 49 
Youngstown . 49 + J 65 80 
Wheeling .... 54 None 82 95 
Cleveland ... 48.5 None 67 82 
Buffalo 51 2 74 81 
Birmingham . 57 None 83 64 
New England 65 + 5 65 88 
Cincinnati . 43 ya 89 84 
St. Louis 48.5 None 64 j 
Detroit et 72 5 100 95 
Average cA aie 1 74 74.5 


fNot reported. 





of indebtedness to March 30, 1939. 
Certificates in the amount of $500,- 
000, of which $200,000 have been is- 
sued, had previously been author- 
ized by the court and Sept. 30, 1938, 
was fixed as the maturity date at 
that time. 


MEETINGS 


FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
MEETING OCT. 21 


@ FALL meeting of the Foundry 
Equipment Manufacturers’ associa- 
tion will be held in the Terminal 
club, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Friday, Oct. 21. H.S. Hersey, C. O. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., Cleveland, is 
president, and Arthur J. Tuscany, 
Tuscany, Turner & associates, is 
secretary. 


MACHINERY GROUP MEETING 
IN FOREIGN TRADE PARLEY 


National Foreign Trade Council 
Ine. will conduct a number of group 
meetings at the annual national 
foreign trade convention, Hotel 
Commodore, New York, Oct. 31-Nov. 
2. One meeting will be devoted to 
the machinery industry’s foreign 
trade and will be in charge of Lewis 
M. Lind, chief of the machinery di- 
vision, bureau of foreign and domes- 
tic commerce, Washington. 


BUILDERS STRESS NEED FOR 
PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION 


Preliminary program for the con 
struction industry’s conference to be 
held in the United States Chamber 
of Commerce headquarters, Wash- 
ington, Oct. 20-21, has been an- 
nounced. The construction and civic 
development department of the 
chamber and_ the’ Construction 
league of the United States will 
participate. The purpose is to em- 
phasize the importance of private 
construction for recovery in the 
building industry. 


PRODUCTION 


@STEELWORKS operations last 
week advanced in three centers, de 
clined in five and were unchanged 
in four, the national rate showing 
a loss of 1 point to 47 per cent. 
Better schedules are indicated at 
some points for this week. 


Youngstown, O.-Addition of an 
open hearth by Sharon Steel Corp. 
raised the rate 1 point to 49 per cent. 
One furnace will be taken off for re 
pairs. A rate of 52 to 53 per cent 
is expected this week as Republic 
Steel Corp. doubles its bessemer pro 
duction and Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co.’s idle bessemer resumes. 


Chicago Receded 2 points to 
11.5 per cent, relinquishing the gain 
of the previous week. An addition 
al blast furnace has been lighted 
at Gary. 

Cincinnati Declined 22 points 
to 43 per cent, as stocks of semi 
finished steel have been accumulat 
ed. 


St. Louis Unchanged at 48.5 
per cent, the best level of the year. 

New England—Advanced 5 points 
to 65 per cent, two producers add 
ing to active capacity. 

Central eastern seaboard—Down 
1 point to 32 per cent, believed to 
be temporary adjustment. 

Pittsburgh teductions by two 
smaller producers carried the rate 
1 point lower, to 37 per cent. 

Wheeling Steady at 54 per cent 
for the third consecutive week. 

Detroit Off 5 points to 72 per 
cent, one furnace going out for re 
pairs, leaving 15 active. 

Buffalo Advanced 2 points to 
Ol per cent, another open hearth be 
ing lighted by the leading interest 

Birmingham, Ala. Unchanged 
at 57 per cent for third consecutive 
week. Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail 
road Co. will blow in its relined 
Ensley blast furnace No. 5, giving 
seven out of eight of its furnaces 
in blast. It will also reopen its 
Docena coal mine and No. 11 ore 
mine, before Oct. 15. 

Cleveland Held 48.5 per cent for 
the third week. A small increase is 
indicated for this week. 


@ Allotments totaling 15,000 gross 
tons of tin plate scrap have been 
assigned by the national munitions 
control board since Jan. 1 to 68 pro 
ducers for export, in accordance 
with rules prescribed by the secre- 
tary of state. The secretary has an- 
nounced the board has decided as 
signment of allotments during the 
remainder of this calendar year will 
be limited to cases arising under a 
paragraph of the rules, which as- 
sures exporters will receive fair and 
equitable consideration. 
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Turret Lathe Enthroned, Extolled at 


Builders’ and Users’ Celebration 


@ EXECUTIVES and works mana- 
gers of 75 leading industries making 
a wide variety of products—from 
pocket-size movie cameras to diesel 
locomotives joined with veteran 
employes of Warner & Swasey Co. 
last week to celebrate completion of 
the fifty-thousandth turret lathe 
built by this Cleveland company 
since its establishment in 1880. 

“Without all the contributions 
made by the materialistic culture of 
which this turret lathe is a modern 
symbol,” Dr. James S. Thomas, 
president, Chrysler Engineering in- 
stitute, Detroit, reminded this group, 
“the world could never have devel- 
oped the fine idealistic culture which 
has given us our artists, our poets, 
our great music and our philosoph- 
ers. The perfection of the tools with 
which man does the world’s work 
has marked his progress through 
the ages.” 

The lathe was mounted at an ele- 
vation and tilted forward slightly, 
10 feet back of the speakers’ table 
in the Hote] Statler ballroom. Spot- 
lights revealed its sturdy propor- 
tions and beautiful finish against 
dark-red drapes. 

Pointing to the lathe, Dr. Thomas 
called upon industry to shake the 
intellectual critics of technological 
progress into the realization that its 





engineers are merely applying na- 
ture’s laws by means of pulleys, 
gears and gadgets to do the drudg- 
ery of the world. He credited the 
average American’s capacity for co- 
operative effort and intelligent com- 
promise as the factor which has en- 
abled this country to develop a 
standard of living which makes it 
the dominant consumer of all the 
world’s major raw materials. 

Charles J. Stilwell, vice president, 
Warner & Swasey, was toastmaster 
at the dinner concluding an all-day 
celebration where Charles W. Deeds, 
vice president and general manager 
of the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co. 
and J. C. Ward Jr., assistant general 
manager of this company, accepted 
the lathe. It will be used in the 
manufacture of aircraft engines at 
Fast Hartford, Conn., near the orig- 
inal Pratt & Whitney plant where 
Warner & Swasey founders worked 
as toolmakers more than 60 years 
ago. 


Replaces Lathe 12 Years Old 


“This new lathe is going to re- 
place another Warner & Swasey 
lathe bought only 12 years ago,” 
Mr. Ward explained. “In that short 
span our engines have grown from 
400 horsepower to 1500 horsepower, 
and with this have come many com- 





@ Honor guests and host at Warner & Swasey’s big day: Left to right—Charles 
Deeds, vice president and general manager, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., 
East Hartford, Conn.; Dr. James S. Thomas, president, Chrysler Engineering 
institute, Detroit; S. C. Ward dr., assistant general manager, Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Co.; and Clifford S. Stilwell, vice president, Warner & Swasey. They 
are looking into a mirror used to test an 82-inch mirror being ground at the 
plant for installation in the McDonald telescope on Mt. Locke, West Texas 
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plications, with the result that, well 
as the old lathe still works, it not 
only is not fast enough but not suf- 
ficiently accurate to do the job to- 
day.” 

The dinner was marked by initia- 
tion of two veteran toolmakers, 
Charles Frys and Raymond Rose, 
into the Old Timers’ Club, and the 
presentation of gold watches to 
them in recognition of their comple- 
tion of 25 years’ service with the 
company. 


LABOR 


STEEL EMPLOYMENT RISES 
FIRST TIME IN YEAR 


@ EMPLOYMENT in the steel in- 
dustry during August rose above 
the July figure, marking the first 
time in 12 months that steel employ- 
ment has increased over the month 
before, according to the American 
Iron and Steel institute. Stee] pay- 
rolls for August likewise increased 
sharply over July. 

Nearly 427,000 employes were at 
work during the month, and pay- 
rolls totaled $52,712,000. Steel em- 
ployment in July averaged 424,000 
and $45,802,000 in payrolls were 
distributed. In August, 1937, the 
industry employed 603,000 employes, 
and paid out $92,663,000. 

Hourly wage earnings averaged 
83.2 cents in August, compared with 
84.8 cents in July, and 85.4 cents 
in August a year ago. Wage earn- 
ers worked an average of 29.4 hours 
per week in August, against 24.3 
hours in July and 37.9 hours in Au- 
gust, 1937. 


UNION CHIEF ASSAILS 
WAGNER, WAGES-HOURS LAWS 


New Deal labor policies were se- 
verely criticized by John P. Frey, 
president, meta] trades department, 
American Federation of Labor, 
speaking at the department’s annual 
convention in Houston, Tex., last 
week. 

He declared the Wagner act is 
“disruptive,” and the wages-hours 
law is threatening to impose “com- 
missar control” over industry. 

The federation, he said, was ig- 
nored in the preparation of the 
Wagner act, and the wages-hours 
act was drafted “by individuals who 
had not been elected to represent the 
people.” 


BAR MILL WAGES STEADY 


Wage rates of bar iron mill work- 
ers affiliated with the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers will remain unchanged 
for October, according to the monthly 
adjustment announced by S. C. 
Leonard, secretary-treasurer, West- 
ern Bar Iron association. The cur- 
rent rates were developed in July 
this year. Puddlers receive $13.05 
a ton. 
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Profit Too Low, 
“Real Criticism’ 


@ PROGRESS in steelmaking was 
stressed by T. M. Girdler, chairman, 
Republic Steel Corp., speaking at a 
convention dinner of the Association 
of Iron and Steel Engineers, Hotel 
Statler, Cleveland, last Thursday. 

“Each decade has brought new 
and ever widening horizons for 
steel,” he said. “Even in the decade 
of depression, through which we 
have been passing, the industry has 
spent nearly $100,000,000 on research 
and at least $1,000,000,000 in modern- 
izing its plant equipment. 

“IT believe those were wise and 
necessary expenditures. There are 
many reasons to believe that in the 
next decade steel has ahead of it 
a period of greatly expanded activity 
and demand.” 


Obstacles to Profits 


Serious obstacles in the path of 
profits for the industry even though 
volumes are large were seen by Mr. 
Girdler. Among these were the new 
controls over business. Mr. Girdler 
specifically cited the “broad juris- 
diction over labor relations in indus- 
try by the national labor relations 
board under the one-sided Wagner 
act’; the restriction of the right to 
accumulate profits as a reserve for 
depressions; and control over wages 
and hours. 

The latter, he pointed out, does 
not directly concern the steel indus- 





Bert L. Wood 


try because steel wages are fal 
above the minimum required in the 
act. 

“It does establish a principle of 
wage and hour control which might 
well be extended to the point of fix 
ing the actual wage to be paid by 
all industry. From.the control of 
wages it is but a step to the control 
of prices,” he said. 

Mr. Girdler referred to the Amer 
ican Iron and Steel institute’s study 
of steel earnings since 1910 (see 
page 33), to illustrate the threat to 
profits. “I fear the real criticism 
of the industry is that it has failed 
to earn a reasonable return on the 
capital invested in the business. 

“There are many reasons for that 
failure, some lying within the in- 
dustry and some of them in causes 
over which it has no control.” 





At Iron, Steel Engineers’ Exposition 





@ Association of Iron and Steel Engineers’ exposition in Cleveland last week 
featured products of 105 exhibitors, was largely attended. For report of show 
and convention see article beginning page 42 
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Push Use of Light 
Building Steel 


@ AMERICAN Iron and Stee! insti- 
tute has appointed Bert L. Wood, 
formerly of the Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., as engineer in charge 
of a new program for promoting 
broader use of light steel construc 
tion in buildings. 

Mr. Wood’s activities will be di 
rected toward getting an equality of 
recognition for light steel products 
with other kinds of building mate- 
rials. 

The use of heavy structural steel 
has long been established in the con 
struction field, but the use of light 
steels in residential and other build 
ing is a development of recent years 
and many building codes give them 
little or no recognition. At present 
the revision of building ordinances 
is in progress or is in contemplation 
in some 228 cities. 


Will Sponsor Tests 


Among the products for which a 
parity of acceptance with other ma 
terials is to be sought by the insti- 
tute are light structural shapes, 
structural sections formed from 
sheets and strip, sheet and _ strip 
steel for side walls, roofs, floors, 
doors, windows and lath, steel bars 
and steel joists, standard and special 
shapes for windows and doors, and 
tubular products. 

Tests of these and other steel ma 
terials will be sponsored by the in 
stitute as a part of the program to 
promote the wider use of steel in 
building construction. 

Mr. Wood is a graduate enginee! 
of Cornell university and has had 
long experience in the steel and 
building industries. He was asso- 
ciated with Kalman Steel Co., and 
Bethlehem Steel Co., before joining 
Carnegie-Illinois. 


Carnegie Licensed To 
Make Lead-Bearing Steel 


@ Inland Steel Co. has licensed Cai 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. to produce 
its new lead-bearing steel. The 
steel, first announced by Inland in 
May, has been produced in hot-rolled 
form under the name, Ledloy, and 
has been cold finished by a number 
of cold drawing firms. 

It is expected Inland will license 
other steel companies in the near 
future. Advantage of the product 
is easy machinability, resulting in 
savings in machining time and in 
lengthened tool life. Tests have dem- 
onstrated it has practically the same 
physical properties and can be heat- 
treated in the same manner as reg 
ular steels. 








MEN or INDUSTRY 





@ RALEIGH HORTENSTINE, since 
1923 vice president and general man- 
ager, and a director, Wyatt Metal & 
soiler Works, Houston and Dallas, 
Tex., has been elected president. He 
succeeds the late W. J. Wyatt. Prior 
to joining the Wyatt organization 
he was associated with the Penn 
Bridge Co. as designing and con- 
struction engineer, and for a time 
served the Virginia Bridge & Iron 
Co. as contracting engineer. Mr. 
Hortenstine is a member, American 
Society of Civil Engineers. 
° 

R. J. Wean, president, Wean En- 
gineering Co. Inc., Warren, O., has 
been elected a director, Wellman 
Engineering Co., Cleveland. 

° 

Iron & Steel Products Inc., Chi- 
cago, announces C. W. McKirdy no 
longer represents it in the Pitts- 
burgh district. 

J 

H. T. Diplock, a vice president, 
Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont., has been elected a director of 
the company. He fills the vacancy 
created by the death of C. S. Wilcox. 

+ 

V. A. Hain, for 12 years Chicago 
district manager of George J. Hagan 
Co., and more recently in a similar 
capacity with the Electric Furnace 
Co., has become sales manager of 
Flinn & Dreffein Co., Chicago. 

* 

Frank W. Heiskell retired Oct. 1 as 
advertising manager, International 
Harvester Co., Chicago, after 45 
years of service with that company 
and McCormick Harvesting Ma- 
chine Co., Chicago. He has been 
succeeded by A. C. Seyfarth, hereto- 
fore assistant advertising manager. 

Mr. Seyfarth joined Harvester in 
1904, after attending the University 





A, C, Seyfarth 





R. Hortenstine 


of Michigan and the University of 
Chicago. His first job was as cata- 
log writer. Successive promotions 
advanced him to chief catalog writ- 
er and copy chief. He became as- 
sistant advertising manager in 1913. 
° 
Lysaght Dominion Sheet Metal 
Corp. Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., has an- 
nounced the following directorate: 
President, W. R. Lysaght; vice 
president, W. S. Leslie; ioint man- 
aging directors, J. J. Enlow and 
A. W. Bennett; secretary-treasurer, 
W. P. Tinsley. 
° 
Julius P. Heil, founder and presi- 
dent-treasurer, Heil Co., Milwaukee, 
manufacturer of steel tanks, motor 
truck dump bodies, hydraulic hoists, 
etc., won the Republican nomination 
for governor of Wisconsin in the 
September primary. 
° 
Clayton S. Coggeshall has been 
appointed manager of the turbine 
division, central station department, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. He had been assistant man- 
ager since March 1, and succeeds 
the late Robert B. Beale. 
+ 


Walter E. Marble, of D. A. Stuart 
Oil Co., maker of industrial lubri- 
cants, Chicago, was guest of honor 
at a testimonial dinner Sept. 27, 
Graemere hotel, Chicago, on his 
eightieth birthday. He became as- 
sociated with the Stuart company 
in 1891. 

¢ 

Paul W. Rhame, assistant general 
manufacturing manager, AC Spark 
Plug division, General Motors Corp., 
has been promoted to general manu- 
facturing manager. Joseph A. Ander- 
son succeeds Mr. Rhame as assist- 





ant general manufacturing manager. 
Edward D. Rollert, assistant process 
engineer, becomes process engineer, 
succeeding Mr. Anderson. 

¢ 

Byron H. Fortier has resigned as 
vice president in charge of opera- 
tions, Buckeye Bumper division of 
Electric Auto-Lite Co., Springfield, 
O., effective Oct. 1, to become presi- 
dent and general manager, Michi- 
gan Bumper Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

+ 

Frank Hodson, consulting metal- 
lurgist, formerly associated with the 
Electric Furnace Construction Co., 
Philadelphia; Empire Steel Castings 
Inc., Reading, Pa., and Burden Iron 
Co., Troy, N. Y., has opened an 
office at 22 East Fourtieth street, 
New York. 

¢ 

Dr. Bernard R. Queneau, Dr. Mel- 
vin Avrami and Joseph K. Stone 
have been appointed to the staff 
of the department of metallurgy, 
Columbia university. All have been 
associated with metallurgical re- 
search for the United States Steel 
Corp. Dr. Queneau, who has been 
named instructor in metallurgy, was 
employed in the research labora- 
tories of the Steel corporation at 
Kearny, N. J., later becoming gen- 
eral foreman in the metallurgical 
department, Duquesne plant, Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. 

Dr. Avrami has been appointed 
associate in metallurgy. He has 
done extensive work in theoretical 
physics and heat control, thermal 
effect and the effect of hydrogen on 
the flaking of steel, for Carnegie- 
Illinois. 

Mr. Stone has become associate 
in metallurgy. Heretofore he had 
been assistant in the Steel corpora- 
tion’s laboratories at Kearny. 

+ 


James R. Weaver, in addition to 
his duties as director of equipment, 
inspection and test for the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
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Pittsburgh, Pa., will also be re- 
sponsible for equipment negotia- 
tions. Mr. Weaver became associat- 
ed with Westinghouse in 1915, later 
serving as assistant to the works 
mechanical engineer, assistant su- 
perintendent of equipment, superin- 
tendent of manufacturing equip- 
ment and equipment engineer. He 
is a member, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and Amer- 
ican Society of Tool Engineers. 
° 

Milton T. Vreeland, for a num- 
ber of years with Glidden Co. as 
sales representative, has joined the 
sales staff of Hilo Varnish Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and will cover Con- 
necticut and a part of Massachu- 
setts. Max Alberts has been named 
trade sales representative in Texas, 
and Roy Teer, in New Orleans and 
vicinity. 

¢ 

A. R. Johnson and H. L. Gray 
have been appointed assistant vice 
presidents, Weirton Steel Co., Weir- 





A. R. Johnson 


ton, W. Va. Mr. Johnson, now dis- 
trict sales manager in New York, 
will be in charge of eastern sales, 
with offices in New York. Mr. Gray, 
at present district sales manager in 
Chicago, will be in charge of west- 
ern sales, with offices in Chicago. 

K. M. Hunt has been appointed 
assistant district sales manager in 
Chicago. 


DIED: 


@ CHARLES H. GALE, 81, Sept. 26, 
at the home of his son, Gustav W. 
Gale, in Grand Rapids, Mich. Mr. 
Gale was active in the foundry in- 
dustry 48 years, retiring in 1922. He 
began with the Michigan Stove Co., 
Detroit, in 1874, remaining there 
eight years. Later he became asso- 
ciated with the Michigan Malleable 
Iron Co., where he remained 16 
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years. He then joined International 
Harvester Co., in Springfield, O. In 
1904 he became _ superintendent, 
Pennsylvania Malleable Co., which 
later was taken over by the Pressed 
Steel Car Co., McKees Rocks, Pa. 
He was a member, American 
Foundrymen’s association. 
¢ 

Donald E. Jones, Sept. 15. He was 
general manager, Crown Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Jackson, O. 

° 

John H. Acheson, 44, president, 
Acheson Industries Inc., New York, 
in that city, Sept. 20. 

¢ 

Raymond Mott Calkins, president, 
Steelox Co., Chicago, Sept. 25 at his 
home in Deerfield, Ill. 

¢ 

Charles H. Scheerbaum, purchas 
ing agent, Abrasive Co., division of 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Philadel- 
phia, in that city, Sept. 8. 

+ 

George P. Bassett Jr., in charge 
of pig iron sales for Wieman & Ward 
Co., Pittsburgh, in that city, re 
cently. 

° 

John R. McKean, assistant man- 
ager and superintendent, Kennecott 
Wire & Cable Co., Phillipsdale, R. L., 
Sept. 18. 

7 

James Watson Bradin III, 60, for 
15 years vice president of Dana & 
Co., importers and exporters of ores 
and metals, in New York, Sept. 5. 

° 

Edward E. Bradley, 80, Sept. 20 
in Providence, R. I. He retired in 
1928 as vice president and general 
manager, Atwood Machine Co. 

+ 

Frank B. McMillin, 69, president, 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mount 
Gilead, O., in that city, Sept. 8. He 
was associated with the company 
since 1902. 

* 

Winslow H. Benson, 46, assistant 
sales manager, Wyckoff Drawn 
Steel Co., Chicago, Sept. 25 in Oak 
Park, Ill. He had been associated 
with Wyckoff’s Chicago plant more 
than ten years, prior to which he 
was with the United States Steel 
Corp. 

* 

Richard Khuen Jr., 73, prominent 
bridge engineer, Sept. 24 in Pitts- 
burgh. He was a former director, 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
and a member, American Railways 
Engineers society, and Engineers 
Society of Western Pennsylvania. 
He was formerly chief engineer, 
American Bridge Co. and had super- 
vised building of the Hell’s Gate 
bridge in New York harbor. 

° 

Robert B. Beale, 60, in Schenecta- 

dy, N. Y., Sept. 11. He was man- 


ager of the turbine division of the 

central station department for Gen- 

eral Electric Co., having been asso- 

ciated with that company since 1899. 
+ 


John R. Griffith, 56, associated 
with the Norton Co.'s electric fur- 
nace plant in Chippawa, Ont., Sept. 
6. He was graduated as a metal. 
lurgical engineer from the Colorado 
School of Mines, and joined the 
Norton organization in Worcester, 
Mass., in 1911. 

o 

Richard Kelly, 69, Sept. 22 in 
New York. He was a former presi- 
dent of R. Hoe & Co. Inc., manufac- 
turer of printing presses. Mr. Kel- 
ly joined the company in 1885 as 
secretary to Robert Hoe III, then 
president. He became _ president, 
general manager and chairman of 
the board in 1920, and retired in 
1925. 

. 

William C. Gubbins, 65, secretary- 
treasurer, Berger division of Repub- 
lic Steel Corp., Canton, O., Sept. 27. 
Mr. Gubbins began with the old Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co. 21 years ago 
and advanced to assistant comp- 
troller. He served the new Republic 
Steel Corp. in the same capacity, lo 
cated at Youngstown, and was trans- 
ferred to Canton six years ago. 

é 

Elias Jenkins, 80, secretary of the 
Western Sheet and Tin Plate Manu- 
facturers’ association since 1928, in 
Youngstown, Sept. 29. He conducted 
the former bi-monthly sheet sales 
examination with the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers, that fixed the rate of sheet 
mill wages for the succeeding two 
months. 


Alfred Hutchinson, 72, at Black- 
heath, Eng., Aug. 19. He was im- 
mediate past president of the Iron 
and Steel institute (British) and 
vice president of the Cleveland In- 
stitution of Engineers. Until 1937 
he was chairman of the Skinnin- 
grove Iron Co. Ltd., in which his 
family had been interested for two 
generations. 

* 

Silver G. Gilfillan, 85, former presi- 
dent and general manager, Belfont 
Iron Works Co., Ironton, O., Sept. 
25 in that city. For years he was 
identified with the iron and steel in- 
dustry in southern Ohio. In 1883 
he became bookkeeper for the Bel- 
font company, then secretary and 
treasurer, and president and general 
manager. In 1924 the company took 
over the Kelly Nail & Iron Co., 
Ironton, and in 1929 receivers were 
named for the reorganized firm 
known as the Belfont Steel & Wire 
Co. The properties were purchased 
by American Rolling Mill Co. and 
since have been dismantled. 
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UR QUESTIONS \W YOUR OLD 
BAG AND BRING 1 
DETROIT ~*~ octoser 17-2 


What's the big problem facing you in your work ? 


Does it concern materials... or methods... or equipment... or in- 
spection ... or testing? No matter. Whatever it is, so long as it con- 
cerns metal, bring it with you to National Metal Congress and Exposition 
and you will be virtually certain to find an answer. . . either in one of the 
authoritative papers or open sessions of the technical meetings, in informal 
contact with a man who has already faced the same problem, or in one of 
the more-than-200 absorbingly interesting exhibits which leading manu- 


facturers are preparing for your study. 


Four great technical societies are co-operating to make this, the TWEN- 
TIETH Annual Metal Congress and Exposition, the most broadly helpful 
meeting of its kind ever staged for the Metal Industry. You will be lib- 


erally repaid for your investment. 
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Under the auspices of 


AMERICAN SOCIETY 











Co-operating Societies: 
American Society for Metals 
Wire Association 


Institute of Metals Division 
and 
tron and Steel Division of 


A.1.M.E. 
American Welding Society 
* 


More than 52 technical ses- 
sions, addressed by nation- 
ally recognized authorities. 


FOR METALS Seen , 
7016 Euclid Ave. ap hl \ ©) More than 200 exhibits of 
Cleveland Ohio HF) © it “rc leading manufacturers. 
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WASHINGTON 


@ ELMER F. ANDREWS, hours and 
wages administrator, is_ troubled, 
not so much about’ adminis- 
tration of the new law, as _ the 
fact that he is short of funds 
in starting his organization. At the 
last session of congress, after the 
hours and wages bill had passed, an 
appropriation of $350,000 was author- 
ized and the administrator is finding 
that this will not be nearly enough. 
The consequence is that immediately 
congress convenes early in January, 
Andrews will ask for a deficiency ap- 
propriation. How much this will be 
he does not know. 

With certification of civil service 
commission employes for the new di- 
vision and a shortage of funds, An- 
drews is not finding his new job a 
bed of roses. 

At a press conference last week, 
the administrator announced that he 
expected, before the new act be- 
comes operative Oct. 24, that he will 
have a force in the field to be known 
as a bureau of co-operation and en- 
forcement, which will partially, at 
least, be a police unit. How many 
persons will be employed in this 
work at first is not yet known. 


Follows Social Security Plan 


Mr. Andrews has practically de- 
cided, he states, to follow the plan 
of the regional offices which have 
been set up by the social security 
board and whose organization he has 
been studying. 

Mr. Andrews said that his legal 
division is studying industry by in- 
dustry to determine which are en- 
gaged in interstate commerce and 
therefore would come under the new 
act, those which would obviously not 
come under the act and others that 
might be on the borderline. This 
work, he believed, would take about 
two weeks to complete. 

Mr. Andrews has issued new rules 
of procedure which will be followed 
by industry committees in investi- 
gating and recommending minimum 
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wage rates. These rules were is- 
sued under section 5-c of the act, 
which requires the administrator to 
establish the procedure to be fol- 
lowed. 

Under these rules two-thirds of 
the members of an industry com- 
mittee will constitute a quorum, and 
a decision cannot be made by a 
committee with less than a majority 
vote of its members. 

When the committee has filed a 
report containing its recommenda- 
tions it will be reconvened upon the 
order of the administrator. 

Industry committees are advised 
in the rules to adhere closely to the 
policy of the act to correct and as 
rapidly as is practical to eliminate, 
in industries engaged in interstate 
commerce or in the production of 


goods for interstate commerce, “la- 


bor conditions detrimental to the 
maintenance of the minimum stand- 
ard of living necessary for health, 
efficiency and general well-being of 
workers.” 

After giving due consideration to 
economic and competitive conditions, 
the committee is required to recom- 
mend the highest minimum wage 
rate or rates which will not substan- 
tially curtail employment in the in- 
dustry. 


TRIPLE ADJUSTMENT IN 
BRITISH STEEL LABOR 


There are three distinct types of 
adjustment machinery in England in 
the iron and steel industry, accord- 
ing to an appendix to the report of 
the special committee appointed by 
President Roosevelt to look into the 
labor situation in England. 

It will be recalled that Charles R. 
Hook, president, American Rolling 
Mill Co., was a member of this com- 


mittee. 


The special appendix to the 
report dealing with the British iron 


and steel industry, made public last 
week, is as follows: 

“The iron and steel industry has 
been strongly organized on both the 
employer and employe side for some 
50 years; collective bargaining dates 
back that far; and (except for the 
general strike in 1926 and a small 
number of unauthorized local stop- 
pages) there has been an unbroken 
record of peace since 1905. 

“Most of the employers are mem- 
bers of one or another of the fol- 
lowing national associations: The 
Iron and Steel Trades Employers as- 
sociation (which covers the heavy 
steel trade); the South Wales Sie- 
mens Steel association (steel melting 
and rolling in South Wales); the 
Welsh Tin Plate and Sheet Manufac- 
turers association (tin plate and 
light sheets); the Midland Iron and 
Steel Wages board (wrought iron) 
and the Sheet Trade board (steel 
Sheets). The last two consist of em 
ployers and employes and are con 
ciliation boards for collective bar 
gaining. 


Union Membership Encouraged 


“Most of the production workers 
are members of the Iron and Steel 
Trades confederation. Employers 
reserve the right to employ and re- 
tain workers without reference to 
their membership in a union, al- 
though those employers with whom 
we conferred said that when re- 
quested by the union officials they 
encouraged the men to become mem 
bers of the union. 

“The peaceful relations which have 
prevailed in this industry may, we 
think, be explained in part by the 
strength and character of the prin- 
cipal organizations; in part by the 
nature of the conciliation machin- 
ery; and in part by the method of 
adjusting wages to price in the pro- 
duction of pig iron, tin bars, steel 
rails, and steel sheets. Here the 
wages are determined quarterly (in 
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some instances every two months), 
according to averages of selling 
prices and pursuant to agreed upon 
formulas. The calculations are made 
from the companies’ books by ac- 
countants jointly selected and paid 
by the employer and union organi- 
zations. These selling-price scales 
date back, in one form or another, 
to 1870 in the case of malleable iron, 
and to 1905 in the case of heavy 
steel. The method appears on the 
whole to be mutually satisfactory. 
Most workers are on piece-rates; the 
time-rate production workers re 
ceive bonuses based on_ sliding 
seales of tonnage output. 

“The conciliation machinery varies 
according to the particular section 
of the industry. In the tin plate 
section of South Wales a joint indus- 
trial council is the final agency for 
collective negotiations and _ settle- 
ments; it also concerns itself (by 
its constitution, as some of the other 
agencies do in practice) with con- 
siderations of economic and _ tech- 
nological problems, safety, and so 
on. 


Plan Long in Use 


“In the heavy steel section, which 
is concentrated largely in the Lin- 
colnshire, Sheffield, South Wales, 
Tees-side, Tyneside, and Clydeside 
districts, there is a long-standing 
procedure for negotiation and settle- 
ment which, though not embodied in 
a written agreement, is fully accept- 
ed and followed. Wage negotiations 
and other matters affecting the trade 
generally are dealt with by a joint 
committee composed of representa- 
tives of the Iron and Steel Trades 
Employers association and the Iron 
and Steel Trades confederation. 
This is not a standing committee but 
meets at the request of either side 
whenever occasion arises. In case 
of disagreement, matters at issue 
are generally submitted to arbitra- 
tion. The procedure for handling 
local grievances and disputes nor- 
mally comprises two steps: (1) if 
the controversy cannot be adjusted 
between the management and the 
union shop representative or local 
union official, it is at once reported 
to the national employers’ associa- 
tion and the national union; (2) 
these two organizations thereupon 
appoint a “neutral committee,” con- 
sisting of two employer representa- 
tives unconnected with the works in 
question, and two union representa- 
tives also selected from other works. 

A decision py a majority of this 
committee is binding, if ratified by 
the two national organizations. In 
case of deadlock, there is no fixed 
procedure; the matter may be re- 
ferred back to the organizations, 
or it may be submitted to arbitra- 
tiém Usually arbitration is the 
last resort. There is a definite, but 
again unwritten, understanding that 
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until this procedure has been com- 
pleted there will be no stoppages 
and that, if stoppages nevertheless 
occur, there will be no negotiations 
while the men are out. 

“More formalized arrangements 
are in effect in the malleable iron 
section in the Midlands, and in the 
sheet trade section of Staffordshire, 
both of which have standing joint 
wages boards, with written consti- 
tutions that are almost identical. 


Neutral Arbiter Named 


“The Midland board (The Mid- 
land Iron and Steel Wages board) 
was created in 1888 and, with amenda- 
ments and revisions in 1905, 1928 
and 1933 has functioned successfully 
since its inception. Its constitution 
provides, first of all, for appoint- 
ment to the board, in equal number, 
of employer and union representa- 
tives from each plant. This large 
board, in turn, appoints a smaller 
joint standing committee of 24 mem- 
bers, and elects a neutral president 
who must not be connected in any 
way with the industry. Wage ne- 
gotiations and other general ques- 
tions are dealt with by the standing 
committee, which may call the whole 
board together if necessary, ‘and in 
case no agreement can be arrived 
at it shall be referred to the presi- 
dent, whose decision shall be final 
and binding on all parties.” To pro- 
mote uniformity, it is provided in 
effect that local changes in wage 
and other agreements must be ap- 
proved by the board or the standing 
committee. 

“A four-stage procedure is laid 
down for settling local grievances 
and disputes, which are handled, 
failing settlement, in the following 
order: (1) Works committee and 
the management; (2) divisional of- 
fice of the national union, and the 
management; (3) joint standing 
committee (or a joint subcommit- 
tee thereof), which must meet with- 
in 14 days, and may make retroac- 
tive awards; (4) the president, who 
may hear the witnesses de novo, and 
whose decision is binding. 

“The Sheet Trade board consti- 
tution, unlike that of the Midland 
board, does not provide for a neutral 
president but relies solely on the 
efficacy of joint agreement. In oth- 
er respects it is substantially a copy 
of the earlier Midland constitution. 
It adds at the end, not as a part 
of the constitution, but in the form 
of an admonition from the board, 
the following: 

* ‘Above all, the board would im- 
press upon its subscribers that there 
must be no strike or suspension of 
work. The main object of the board 
is to prevent anything of this sort, 
and if any strike or suspension of 
work takes place, the board will re- 
fuse to inquire into the matter in 
dispute until work is resumed, and 





the fact of its having been interrupt- 
ed will be taken into account in con- 
sidering the question. 

“It is recommended that any 
changes in the modes of working 
requiring alterations in the hours 
of labor or a revision of the scale of 
payments, shall be made a matter 
of notice as far as possible, or ar- 
rangement beforehand, so as to 
avoid needless subsequent disputes 
as to what ought to be paid.’ 

“It is notable that in one and the 
same industry (and a relatively 
homogeneous industry at that), 
dominated by national organizations 
of employers and workers, there 
should be three distinct types of ad- 
justment machinery, which seem to 
have succeeded equally well; the two- 
stage procedure in the heavy steel 
section, with joint boards convened 
for particular questions; the four- 
stage procedure in the Midland, with 
a standing board and ultimate power 
of decision in a neutral president; 
and a similar procedure in the sheet 
trade section, without, however, any 
neutral. This seems to suggest that 
it is not the detail that counts, but 
the character of the national organi- 
zations, and the fact that they re- 
move local disputes from the local 
arena.” 


ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 
MAY WAIT FOR ELECTIONS 


Owing perhaps to the fact that only 
a couple of members of the national 
economic committee are authorized 
to talk to the press and that neither 
of them talks freely, many rumors 
are being whispered as to what the 
committee is or is not going to 
do. 

The latest of these stories is to the 
effect that members of the commit- 
tee are not in agreement as to when 
public hearings should begin. Some 
believe these hearings should be 
started in October, others that they 
should be held over until after the 
election early in November or even 
later. 

It will be recalled that an investi- 
gation was made some time ago by 
the federal trade commission, deal- 
ing with agricultural machinery and 
farm implements, which did not deal 
kindly with manufacturers of these 
products. It has just become known 
on unusually good authority that 
the economic committee will look 
into this situation as one of its early 
projects. This is partly due to the 
fact, it is believed, that the informa- 
tion of the commission is complete 
and it would not take much time to 
bring it up to date. 

In connection with the work of 
the national economic committee, 
the department of commerce last 
week sent out its questionnaires to 
all national and interstate trade as- 
sociations, as already mentioned in 
these columns. All interested gov- 

(Please turn to Page 88) 
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Distribution Problems Reviewed 


At Tenth Boston Conference 


@ PROBLEMS in distributing man- 
ufactured goods for domestic and 
world trade were discussed at the 
tenth Boston conference on dis- 
tribution, Sept. 26-27, Hotel Statler, 
Boston. Many suggestions were 
offered by 50 speakers and papers. 
Several European trade experts, un- 
able to attend personally due to 
conditions abroad, contributed in 
writing. 

That in numerous industries pro- 
duction has forged ahead of eco- 
nomic distribution and purchasing 
power of consumers was pointed 
out by several speakers who 
stressed distribution as_ trade’s 
most urgent problem. Removal of 
international trade barriers was 
urged by others to aid world ex- 
pansion in the flow of finished 
goods. 

Approximtely 400 attended the 
conference, sponsored by the Retail 
Board of Trade, Boston chamber 
of commerce. 

The present concept of the busi- 
ness cycle has become almost fatal- 
ly ingrained in the business man’s 
thinking, according to Malcolm P. 
MeNair, professor of marketing, 
Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. Seeking to 
analyze the state of business confi- 
dence, the man becomes morbidly 
introspective. 

“All this saps the vital energy 
of business enterprise,” he said. “In 


our preoccupation with the business 
cycle we are not paying enough 
attention to the major job of build- 
ing new industries, ferreting out 
new consumer wants, devising 
cheaper methods of production, in 
venting short cuts to distribution. 

“The trends with which we should 
be concerned are those of the nor- 
mal rise and fall of particular in- 
dustries. There are plenty of in- 
stances in every depression of in- 
dustries that are moving contrary 
to the general decline because they 
are new and growing. If business 
enterprise would devote itself more 
wholeheartedly to developing more 
such growing industries, and rele- 
gate the business cycle to the back- 
ground, I venture to say that the 
effect of the cycle, paradoxically 
enough, would be_ greatly miti 
gated.” 


Business Mortality High 


Extraordinary record of a quar- 
ter million enterprises being born 
and approximately the same num 
ber disappearing each year pre 
sents one of the major problems 
in the retail distribution field, accord 
ing to Dr. Willard L. Thorp, editor, 
Dun’s Review, who discussed the 
trend of failures. 

While they are mainly small en 
terprises, the general public never 
theless gets its picture of the retail 
field from these operators. The 





Stainless Steel Ingot Is Memorial 





@ A bronze tablet mounted on an 8000-pound ingot of Allegheny metal was 
unveiled recently by Allegheny-Ludlum Steel Corp. employes as a memorial to 
the late Harry E. Sheldon, a founder, and president of Allegheny Steel Co. from 


1900 to 1937. The tablet is inscribed: ‘‘His life was devoted to the welfare and 


happiness of others. This tablet is erected by the employes of his company’’. 


The group shown above represents over 1200 years of service in the company 
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great bulk of failures may indirect- 
ly be attributed to the general 
American doctrine of freedom of 
opportunity and the individual de- 
sire to be one’s own boss, Dr. 
Thorp said. The result is a con 
tinual flow of hopeful enthusiasts 
into retailing, replacing another 
group of sadder, but probably wiser 
men. Wisconsin is experimenting 
with an approach whereby the gov- 
ernment will not permit this proc- 
ess to take place without its ap- 
proval. 

“Others hold the best method of 
control is through the educational 
process, whereby we endeavor to 
temper the enthusiasm of the inex- 
perienced and encourage a more con- 
structive attitude on the part of 
the organized sources of credit, at 
least,” he said. “It is unfortunate 
that freedom of opportunity so 
often means not merely the oppor- 
tunity to lose money, but almost the 
certainty of doing so.” 

Total wholesale trade for the first 
eight months of this year is esti- 
mated at 15 per cent below the 
same period in 1937, with each 
month being correspondingly lower, 
according to Edward L. Lloyd, chief, 
market data section, bureau of for- 
eign and domestic commerce, Wash 
ington. 

Despite severity of decline in 
wholesale volume thus far this year, 
the total is maintained at approxi- 
mately the 1936 level with the great- 
est declines recorded in the so-called 
heavy merchandise and_ luxury 
items. In retailing, present indica- 
tions are that activity during the 
remaining months of 1938 will be 
somewhat better in relation to last 
year. 

Despite declines, several en 
couraging tendencies have _ been 
noted, one being that the decline 
in manufacturers’ sales was far 
greater than that for wholesalers, 
about 25 per cent, which would in 
dicate that wholesale purchases 
have been curtailed more sharply 
than retailers, resulting in a more 
rapid liquidation of wholesaler’s ac- 
cumulated stocks. 


Would Buy Retail Surplus 


Every argument for government 
purchases of agricultural and manu 
facturing surpluses applies with 
equal strength to purchases of ex 
cess stocks from retailers, declared 
Paul H. Nystrom, professor of mar 
keting, Columbia university. Pro- 
fessor Nystrom made a startling 
suggestion the government take 
over all old and unsaleable stocks 
of merchandise on the hands of re- 
tailers at the end of each season at 
prices to cover wholesale costs plus 
necessary expenses of store opera 
tion. These goods, he suggested, 
could be given to WPA and other 
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MORE AND MORE 
NEW MILLS ARE BUILT 





A few of the more recent installations of Hyattized equipment are 
shown in these photographs taken in the world's largest strip mill. 
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@ Year after year, as new mills are designed and 
built, more and more new equipment operates on 
sturdy Hyatt Roller Bearings ... adding more pres- 
tige to the already well known merits of these 
better bearings. 

For your tables, cranes, cars and motors, new or 
change-overs, we are ready to serve you or your 
equipment builders. Call on us any time, any place. 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation, 
Harrison, New Jersey, and San Francisco. Hyatt Roller 


Bearing Sales Company, Chicago and Pittsburgh. 
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DETROIT 
@ GROWLING war dogs in Europe 
furnish the chief topic for conver- 
sation among industrial leaders 
these days, and have introduced a 
distinct apprehension in business 
circles. A perceptible slowing up 
has been noticeable in the last week 
or two, even in release of materials 
by automotive plants. 

War should not necessarily disturb 
the automotive sales picture in this 
country, except insofar as the at- 
tendant unsettlement in currencies 
and security markets might be re- 
flected in greater hesitancy on the 
part of buyers of automobiles. 

Naturally there would be a pro- 
nounced effect on foreign plants of 
American car builders, but with the 
increasing trend toward national- 
ism in most European countries, the 
American share of car mar- 
kets abroad has_ suffered. Gen- 
eral Motors has plants in 
Germany and England; Ford has 
manufacturing plants in England, 
France and Germany—all of which 
might be affected by outbreak of 
hostilities. 

The report is heard that Ford al- 
ready has dispatched one of the of- 
ficials in the construction depart- 
ment to France to supervise the re- 
moval of the Ford plant in Stras- 
bourg back to Paris, which would 
indicate real concern is felt over the 
critical situation on foreign fronts. 


@ STEEL buying for automobile ac- 
counts is being based for the most 
part on immediate needs and should 
hold fairly steady for the remain- 
der of the year. The impression 
that auto companies have not done 
much buying for new models is not 
strictly true; what is true is that 
there has not been the forward buy- 
ing which characterized last fall, 
but steel has been placed for a good 
share of fourth-quarter automobile 
output. 

Reaffirming of prices on steel for 
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BY A. H. ALLEN 


Detroit Editor, STKE! 


Lakes Steel Corp. here have been in 
service recently, although one was 
taken off last week for repairs. This 
is an indication there is no lack 





Material appearing in this department is fully 
protected by copyright, and its use in any form 
whatsoever without permission is prohibited. of automotive tonnage. Fires have 
been built in the four new open 


hearths at Great Lakes, and initial 





fourth quarter was hoped to be a heats of steel are expected to be 
means of stimulating purchasing, made shortly. Bringing in these 


four additional 150-ton furnaces in- 
creases the district’s steelmaking ca 
pacity by 19.4 per cent. 


but as yet it has developed no great- 
er releases. Ford is understood to 
be preparing to place a good-sized 
tonnage, after an initial buy early Scanning business prospects ove! 
in September. y the next few months, one manufac 

All 12 open hearths of Greats turer states he will be satisfied if 
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@ This electric thickness gage, used in the Chrysler plant, feels and indicates 

thickness of metal where only one side can be reached. Here a cylinder wall is 

being measured after the initial boring operation. If the wall is too thin the 
block is rejected and further manufacturing costs saved 





his October business amounts to 50 
per cent of the total for the same 
month last year. He sees gradual 
improvement in November and De- 
cember, and an appreciable lift in 
the first quarter of next year. 

One steel authority here has ex- 
pressed the opinion the national 
steelmaking rate has reached its 
peak for this year, and a mild de- 
cline can be expected for the re- 
maining three months. This out- 
look, however, is not shared gener- 
ally. 

Some realignment in steel buying 
has been apparent here as a result 
of shifts in production of certain 
parts among various divisions of a 
company. For example, Buick now 
is producing fenders for Olds and 
Pontiac, as well as for its own use; 
hence Pontiac and Lansing are not 
the outlets for fender steel they 
were last year. 

The tool and die trade currently 
is tapering off sharply, as major 
programs are completed. Imme- 
diate prospects are confined to three 
possibilities—ordering of duplicate 
dies, usually required some time dur- 
ing the production season; a new 
die program reported to be shaping 
up at Packard, involving the intro- 
duction of a new small 6-cylinder 
model; and a new die program to be 
released by Reo in connection with a 
bus development. 


@ ASSEMBLY lines at Buick went 
on a two-shift basis last week to 
meet increased production § sched- 
ules during the next two months, 
bringing employment at Buick to 
over 12,000, with 7000 more being 
employed by Fisher Body No. 1 
plant, devoted exclusively to build- 
ing Buick bodies. Car output is be- 
ing stepped up to between 900 and 
1000 daily, and shortly will touch 
1100 per day. 

Price reductions amounting to 
about 5 per cent and ranging be- 
tween $51 and $102 on standard 
sedan and coupe models were an- 
nounced last week by Buick, bring- 
ing the price structure to approxi- 
mately the 1936 level. The Buick 
line now is spread between $996 and 
$2453, delivered in Flint, and_ in- 
cludes 18 standard models in four 
series. 

Technical specifications for the 
new Buick line reveal complete re- 
design of frames which now ter- 
minate just back of the rear spring 
seats. Floor has been lowered 2 
inches without introducing a floor 
tunnel, this being accomplished by 
tipping the engine slightly and mov- 
ing the universal joint back of the 
frame X-member instead of directly 
behind the transmission. Channel 
section strut rods replace the former 
tubular type, increasing stability of 
the rear suspension system. 

Since the frames have been cut 
off at the rear, it has been possible 
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MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM—Continued 


to make a saving in overall weight, 
at the same time increasing the size 
of certain sections. This design has 
necessitated hanging the gas tank 
and rear bumper on the body struc- 
ture, but according to Buick engi- 
neers who backed test cars into 
brick walls to test the strength of 
this new frame design, it entailed 
less repair cost than former designs. 

Buick is claiming to be the first 
production car in this country to of- 
fer the sliding panel top, or sun- 
shine roof as it is called abroad. 
It may be obtained on certain sedan 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 





1936 1937 1938 
Jan. 377,244 399,186 *227,130 
Feb. .. 800,810 383,900 + 202,589 
March . 438,943 519,022 + 238,598 
J Ur 527,625 553,231 233,133 
May...... 480,518 540,377 210,183 
June... 469,368 521,153 189,399 
July...... 451,206 456,909 150,444 
Aug. ; 275,934 405,072 +96,936 
8 mos. . 3,321,648 3,778,850 1,553,412 
Sept. ; 139,820 175,630 *90,000 
i SES 230,049 337,979 Sonn 
Nov...... 405,799 376.629 
Dec. 518,958 $347,349 
Year . 4,616.274 5.0915,974 


+Revised. *Estimated. 
Estimated by Ward’s Reports. 
Week ended 


IR tree as ae Cee .. 22,165 
Sept. 10 ... ee. 
SE ea. 
Sent. 24 ...... Ree: 
Geta oo. ree 25,405 


Week ended 


Oct.1 Sept. 24 
General Motors ive Anene 5,895 
Chrysler ... jan dine aus 7,170 
Ford : : ; , ; 615 1,600 
All others ie Sun aca le acorn 5,725 





models at extra cost and involves 
a steel roof panel which slides back, 
exposing that portion of the roof 
over the front seat. Precautions 
have been taken to insure a water- 
proof fit between the panel and the 
steel top, as well as to insure proper 
draining. 

Considerable interest attaches to 
the new type of crown spring clutch 
developed .for the Buick 40 models. 
The complete assembly requires only 
9 parts, central member being a 
one-piece spring, fabricated evident- 
ly from a disk of spring steel, and 
formed into conical shape with the 
surface having 12 radial corruga- 
tions. The small end of the cone is 
cut off to fit against the release bear- 
ing and the large end rests against 
the clutch pressure plate. 

This clutch is not used on the 
larger models for the reason that, 
according to C. A. Chayne, Buick 
chief engineer, the year was “just 
not long enough” to accomplish the 
necessary designing work involved 


in adapting this type of clutch to 
more than one model. 

Clutch parts subject to friction 
are being given the phosphate treat- 
ment mentioned frequently in these 
pages to protect them from loss of 
lubricant, the phosphate surface 
coating serving as a permanent wick 
for the oil and graphite lubricant. 

Most conspicuous feature of the 
new Buick line is the greater glass 
area of windows and windshields. 
The windshield has 26 per cent more 
glass opening than in 1938 models; 
front door windows have 11 per 
cent more; rear door windows 2 per 
cent; rear side windows 52 per cent 
more; and rear window 21 per cent 
more. This greater glass area 
is characteristic of all Fisher bodies 
for 1939, and while it subtracts some- 
what from the amount of steel used 
in bodies, appears to be a worthy 
contribution to safe driving, ema- 
nating from the studies carried out 
by the General Motors customer re- 
search staff. 

Stainless steel is used on the Buick 
body belt molding, and on _ head- 
lamp moldings. Stainless steel wind- 
shield and window moldings are of- 
fered on the three larger Buick 
series. Stainless also is used to 
edge the new streamboards, which 
is the name evolved to describe the 
dwarfed running boards. 


Lower Prices Announced 


Other price news on 1939 models 
appeared last week when Graham 
announced a reduction of $122 to 
bring the Detroit delivered price of 
a two-door sedan model to $940. 
This brings Graham directly in line 
with Olds and Buick competition 
and is calculated to step up the 
Graham share of business for next 
year. Graham will feature a new 
body type Known as a combination 
coupe. In reality a close-coupled 
sedan, it represents an effort to com- 
bine the room of a sedan with the 
smooth lines of coupe models. 

Packard also has taken steps to- 
ward lower prices, shaving $25 off 
the 8-cylinder model, and sharply 
cutting the so-called super-eight to 
the $1900-$2000 level, a drop of about 
$700. Meanwhile the 6-cylinder line 
was raised $25, possibly to clear the 
track for a new small 6-cylinder line 
in the low-price field. 

Chevrolet previewed its 1939 lines 
for newspaper men last Thursday 
and the attendant ceremonies 
marked the virtual completion of 
the preview season, excepting Ford, 
of course. 

Hudson is introducing an interest- 
ing new gadget this fall in the form 
of a special type of locking arrange- 
ment located on the dash, by which 
it is possible to lock the hood from 
inside the car, preventing theft of 
engine accessories, radiator caps 
and the like. 
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| LEGEND — 

1—Gas Inlet 9—Brassert Strainer 

2-—Gas Outlet 10—W ashing Sprays 

3—Preliminary Washer 1 1—Intermittent Flushing Sprays 

4—Brassert Stationary 12—High Pressure Header 
Disintegrator 150 Ibs. sq. in. 

5—Moisture Eliminator 13—Perforated Spray Pipe 

6—Sloping Deck 14—Seal and Overflow 

7—Baftle Plate 15—Water Seal 

§—-Manhole 16—Drain Valve 


tically all the en- 
trained moisture. 


It consists of three elements: 


A A primary washer consisting of parallel spiral 
= passages heavily sprayed. 


B A final washer consisting of Brassert station- 
= ary disintegrating gas nozzles in parallel, 


each nozzle good for a thousand feet of gas, and 
provided with a high pressure spray. 


C; A moisture eliminator which removes water 
=—— from the washed gas, so that repeated and 
long continued tests show no entrainment. 


@ The only moving parts in this system, aside 
from provision of service-water to the lower 
sprays, are the blowing engines and a small high- 
pressure centrifugal pump. If it is desired to avoid 
the increased pressure at the furnace top, amount- 
ing to about eighteen inches of water, a booster 
fan may be added after the tower. These elements 
of blowing engine, centrifugal pump and, possi- 
bly, booster are subjects of standard competitive 
design, and are the most economical means of 
furnishing power for circulating gas and water. 

















For Particulars, Write to: 


H. A. BRASSERT AND COMPANY 


310 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, Feet vee 


October 3, 1938 


436 Seventh Avenue 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 











August Imports 
Up 30 Per Cent 


@® IMPORTS of iron and_ steel 
products in August, excluding scrap, 
totaled 18,404 gross tons valued at 
$1,182,741, compared with 14,094 
tons valued at $955,215 tons in July, 
and 38,379 tons valued at $2,543,241 
tons in August, 1937, according to 
the metals and minerals division, 
department of commerce. 

This is an increase of about 30 
per cent in volume and 23 per cent 
in value over July. 

For the first eight months this 
year imports, excluding scrap, ag- 
gregated 150,313 tons valued at 
$9,560,457, in comparison with 344,- 


FOREIGN TRADE OF UNITED STATES 
IN IRON AND STEEL 


Gross Tons 





1938 1937 
Exports Imports Exports Imports 
Jan, 586,294 29,631 201,692 43,063 
Feb. 460,640 19,589 290,987 40,728 


March 526,883 11,827 570,584 51,805 
April 489,202 21,237 683,674 68,197 
May 540,639 20,814 969,222 49,050 
June 312,021 15,887 826,534 44,771 
July 263,699 14,728 889,438 47,012 





Aug. 242,139 20,041 836,319 61,489 
Smo. 3,421,517 153,7545,318,530 406,115 
Sept. he ha are te? 543,740 37,071 
Oct. were: | (fk a 37,186 
Nov. .... 956,591 26,996 
Dec, ; ..-. 626,418 25,792 
Total 7,567,884 533,160 


124 tons valued at $17,628,185 in the 
corresponding period of 1937. 

Hoops and bands provided the 
largest import tonnage in August, 
3534 tons. Steel pipe was second, 
2688 tons. Ferromanganese and 
Spiegeleisen ranked third, 2630 tons. 
Belgium was the principal source of 
imports, with 6041 tons. Germany 
was second, 4540 tons. France was 
third, 2478 tons; and Canada fourth, 
1339 tons. 

Scrap imports for eight months 
were 3441 tons, valued at $51,890, 
compared with 61,691 tons, valued 
at $845,045, in the corresponding 
period of 1937. 


World Tin Consumption 
Reduced in July 


@ World apparent tin consumption 
in July amounted to 10,400 tons, 
compared with 11,100 tons in June 
and 14,600 tons in July, 1937, ac- 
cording to the International Tin Re- 
search and Development council. 
For seven months, consumption was 
91,000 tons, against 112,800 tons in 
the same period in 1937, a decrease 
of 19 per cent. Largest reductions 
were in the United States, 40‘ per 
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cent; and United Kingdom, 33.8 per 
cent. 

World production for July was 11,- 
600 tons, making a total of 94,300 
tons for the first seven months this 
year, compared with 110,500 tons in 
the first seven months, 1937. 

World tin plate production in July 
was 209,000 tons, against 378,000 
tons in July, 1937. For seven 
months, tin plate production was 1,- 
629,000 tons, a 38 per cent decrease 
from the 2,628,000 tons produced in 
the first seven months of 1937. 


Leading States 
In Use of Steel 


@ NEARLY 22,000 manufacturing 
establishments, located in every 
state in the union, are direct cus- 
tomers of steel producers, according 
to a survey by the American Iron 
and Steel institute. The total is 13 
per cent of the number of such es- 
tablishments reported by the latest 
government census of manufac- 
tures. 

In addition to those which buy 
directly from iron and_ steel pro- 
ducers, thousands of other con- 
sumers of iron and steel purchase 
their requirements from the nearly 
2500 steel jobbers and warehouses. 

Producers of iron and steel main- 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF IRON 
AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


Gross Tons 


Aug. July Jan. thru 
1938 1938 Aug.’38 


Articles 
Pig iron 961 936 22,262 
Sponge iron 8 5 331 
Ferromanganese (1) 1,675 1,309 8,053 
Spiegeleisen 955 203 5,982 
Ferrochrome (2) ; ‘ 28 99 
Ferrosilicon (3) 54 37 369 
Other ferroalloys (4) ; 1 
Steel ingots, blooms 3 7 
Billets ae 73 1 451 
Concrete reinfore. bars 248 89 910 
Hollow bar, drill steel 56 47 532 
jars, solid or hollow 1,546 884 12,928 
Iron slabs : ‘ vr . 
Iron bars ; 105 24 440 
Wire rods ; 220 278 3,018 
Boiler and other plate 151 10 271 
Sheets, skelp, saw plate. 294 110 5,579 
Die blocks or blanks 1 2 67 
Tin plate, taggers’ tin 

and terne plate 24 25 79 
Structural shapes ; 2,335 2,507 26,789 
Sashes and frames... ‘ns 
Sheet piling : . pik 
Rails and fastenings 232 231 2:215 
Cast iron pipe, fittings 173 22 1,071 
Malleable iron pipe fitgs. 14 5 56 
Welded pipe » ae 355 3,922 
Other pipe 1,557 887 15,208 
Cotton ties : : . 2.626 3,065 5,957 
Other hoops, bands..... 908 1,040 11,637 
Barbed wire 1,068 692 9,586 


Round iron, steel wire.. 118 107 802 





Telegraph, telephone wire 1 : 6 
Flat wire and steel strips 154 168 1,672 
Wire rope and strand.... 156 99 1,374 
Other wire aie 96 97 1,015 
Rails, tacks and staples. 831 626 4,928 
Bolts, nuts and rivets. . 1 12 94 
Horse and mule shoes. . 52 33 300 
Castings and forgings... 580 137 2,302 

Total (gross tons).... 18,404 14,094 150,313 
Iron and steel scrap..... 1,637 634 3,441 








GRAND TOTAL . 20,041 14,728 153,754 


(1) Manganese content; (2) chrome con- 
tent; (3) silicon content; (4) alloy content. 





tain about 1200 district sales offices 
in nearly 100 cities in 36 states. 
Several thousand salesmen operate 
from these offices. 

New York has more direct cus- 
tomers of the iron and steel indus- 
try than any other state, nearly 2500, 
comparing with about 2400 each for 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

Illinois ranks fourth with 1700, 
followed by California with 1400 and 
Michigan’ with 1250. Following in 
order are Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey, Wisconsin and Indiana, each 
with about 700 industrial customers. 

Total value of the production of 
all manufacturing industries in the 
ten states having the largest num- 
ber of customers was reported at 
more than $31,611,000,000 in the 
1935 census of manufactures. That 
figure was about 70 per cent of the 
total value of industrial production 
in the country for that year. 

The ten states with the fewest 
consumers of iron and steel pro- 
duced less than 2 per cent of the 
total value of manufactured prod- 
ucts in 1935. 


Shipments of Household 
Washers, Ironers Increase 


@ August shipments of household 
washers, 129,163, represented an in- 
crease of 74.49 per cent over July, 
and were within 13 per cent of Au- 
gust, 1937. Shipments in the first 
eight months of 1938 amounted to 
745,080, compared with 1,245,520 in 
1937. 

Ironers shipped in August totaled 
11,977, up 50 per cent over July, 
and off 38 per cent from August, 
1937. Eight months shipments were 
71,309, off 44 per cent. Figures are 
from the American Washer and 
Ironer Manufacturers’ association, 
Chicago. 


ORIGIN OF AUGUST IMPORTS 


Gross Tons 
Man-_  Ferro- 


Iron Pig ganese man- 
ore iron ore ganese 
Sweden : 18,942 25 
United Kingdom 30 oe 
Canada 135 144 , 
Cuba ss tees , Soe ae 6,897 
Chile . ‘ 110,900 ele on 
Australia .... 11,605 acta ee : 
Norway eee 9,504 P see 950 
Netherlands : 193 Oe 317 
British India ‘ 599 2,783 2 
France bas : rae 18 143 
Soviet Russia. : > oa ,a00 pies 
Gold Coast.... , eae 8,107 is 
SOOM .5.sis>- ‘ FP ayes 28 
Czechoslovakia ; cates Pass’ 237 
Total 172,116 961 31,171 1,675 
Sheets, Struc- Hoops 
skelp and. tural Steel and 
sawplate steel bars bands 
Belgium 292 1,703 852 604 
Sweden . a oer 164 : 
Canada 1 ests 1 
United Kingdom ..... 94 13 aia 
LG cteicke Seu bie 391 287 165 
Oo 113 209 139 
Mexico : : 34 17 os 
Czechoslovakia. — ome 3 
| 294 2,335 1,546 908 
STEEL 
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Earnings Drop 
During 3 Decades 


@ EARNINGS on capital invested 
in the steel industry have declined 
steadily in each of the nearly three 
decades since 1910, it is revealed 
by the American Iron and Steel in- 
stitute. 

From 1910 through 1919, the an- 
nual average return on investment 
was 8 per cent. From 1920 through 
1929, it was 5.5 per cent. From 
1930 through the first half of 1938, 
it was 1.5 per cent. The average 
return over the 28% year period 
was less than 5 per cent. 

Total investment in the steel in- 
dustry averaged $4,004,000,000 over 
the period 1910-1919, while annual 
earnings before dividends and inter- 
est averaged $320,000,000. A _ sub- 
stantially smaller sum, however, 
was available to stockholders after 
interest payments. 

In the succeeding decade 1920- 
1929, total investment grew to $5,- 
257,000,000 but such earnings 
dropped to an average of $288,000,- 
000 per year. 

From 1930 through the first half 
of this year, investment averaged 
$4,737,000,000, and such average an- 
nual earnings have been only $73,- 
000,000. 

Cash dividends paid to stockhold- 
ers during the three decades repre- 
sented a decreasing return on the 
stated value of their investment. 
This decline has come despite the 


fact an increased proportion of the 
net earnings available for divi- 
dends has been disbursed to stock- 
holders, while the proportion added 
to surplus has been decreased. 

In the 1910-1919 period, cash divi- 


dends averaged $122,000,000 per 


year, a cash return of 6.5 per cent 
on the stated value of common and 
preferred stock. During that period, 
48 per cent of the industry’s net 
earnings, after all charges, was 
paid in dividends, while 52 per cent 
went into surplus. 

In the 1920-29 period, cash divi- 
dends averaged $136,000,000 per year, 
or 5.6 per cent on stockholders’ in- 
vestment. The total dividends paid 
during that decade represented 61 
per cent of the net earnings, after 
all charges. 


Cash Surplus Is Lowered 


Over the 8% year period begin- 
ning with 1930, steel stockholders 
have received an average of $81,- 
000,000 per year in dividends, or only 
2.9 per cent on stated investment. 
The total of dividends paid out 
during that period exceeded the net 
earnings after all charges by $352,- 
000,000, which was paid out of sur 
plus. 

Surplus and reserves totaled about 
$400,000,000 in 1910, and rose to 
$1,879,000,000 at the end of 1920. 
These funds, to a considerable ex- 
tent, are invested in plants and 
equipment rather than held in cash, 
securities or inventories. 

Since 1920, cash surplus and re 
serves have been depleted by nearly 
50 per cent, largely as the result 
of losses in recent depressions. 





Modern Bath House for Tin Plate Mill Workers 
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Accident Rate 
Again Reduced 


@ METALS sections groups in the 
1937-38 contest sponsored by the 
National Safety council scored an 
accident frequency rate of 7.707. 
The number of units in the contest 
was 247. Working 586,016,806 man 
hours, from July 1, 1937, to June 30 
this year, they reported 4517 in 
juries. 

The frequency rate was lower 
than in any of the nine preceding 
contests, and 18 per cent lower than 
in that of 1936-37. There were 17 
perfect scores—working the entire 
year without a disabling injury 
five more than in 1936-37. Republic 
Steel Corp.’s Niles, O., plant was 
cited as having “the most outstand 
ing perfect record—1,033,674 injury 
free man-hours.” 

The number of plants participat- 
ing increased for the fifth consecu- 
tive year and reached a new high. 

In the five classifications, the 
light machine shop division con- 
tinued to have the lowest rate 4.463; 
steel mills 6.052; rolling, fabricat- 
ing and finishing 8.605; heavy ma 
chine shops 10.426; and foundries 
12.564. The largest units in each 
classification uniformly had_ the 
lowest frequency rate. 

Plants ranking as No. 1 will re- 
ceive bronze trophies; and Nos. 2 
and 3, certificates. Awards will be 
made at the meeting of the National 
Safety congress in Chicago, Oct. 10 
14. 


Iron, Steel 18.7 Per 
Cent of WPA Purchases 


Iron and steel products, exclusive 
of machinery, represented 18.7 per 
cent and machinery and mechanical 
equipment 3.9 per cent of the $696,- 
356,000 expended for materials, 
equipment and supplies by works 
progress administration in the three 
years ending June 30, 1938, accord 
ing to the acting administrator. 

The total represents combined 
federal and sponsors’ funds, the lat- 
ter accounting for 54 per cent over 
the three years. Sponsors’ funds 
were 36 per cent the first year, 50 
per cent the next and 71 per cent 
in 1938 fiscal year. 


Real estate investments in Chi 
cago have been increased $8,000,000 
by industrial expansion this year, 
according to Chicago Association of 
Commerce’s industrial development 





@ Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. has provided this bath house and department. Expansion of produc- 


tories. 


3 locker unit for tin plate mill employes at its Fairfield, Ala., steelworks. Build- tion facilities by 20 manufacturers 
: ing’s length is 134 feet, width 52 feet, with bathing and locker facilities for 714 is responsible for this increase. Fifty 
Ee men. It is erected on steel studs, with metal siding, of standard sections other concerns are considering con- 
; throughout. The roof is of pre-cast concrete construction. The building is struction of main or branch fac: 


painted aluminum, with black trim 
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@ AN INTERESTING suggestion is set 
forth in a letter by J. H. Hertner, president, 
Hertner Electric Co., Cleveland, which was 
published in the Reader Comments page of 
STEEL of Sept. 26. Citing Secretaries Per- 
kins and Wallace as working night and day 
to advance the welfare of labor and agri- 
culture, even though some of their methods 
and objectives may be questioned, he pro- 
poses that Secretary Roper might function 
similarly as advocate and champion of 
business and industry. 

There is no doubt that a policy of leader- 
ship in the department of commerce, in 
protecting business against its harassers 
and detractors, could bring incalculable 
benefits to the American people. A secre- 
tary who would tell the people what is 
wrong with business, what changes in exist- 
ing law and the administration policies are 
necessary for the restoration of our com- 
mercial health could make a vital contribu- 
tion to solution of the unemployment prob- 
lem and other ills that take root mainly in 
this problem. 


Commerce Department Designed To 


Promote Interests of Business 


Such leadership by the secretary of com- 
merce, if exercised judiciously, is entirely 
in accord with the aims of this department. 
When Gouverneur Morris at the constitu- 
tional convention of 1787 proposed the ap- 
pointment of a secretary of commerce and 
finance, he said that such an official among 
other duties would “recommend such things 
as may in his judgment promote the com- 
mercial interests of the United States.” In 
the intervening years the scope of the de- 
partment’s activities has broadened vastly 
but its objective still is promotion of Amer- 
ican business at home and abroad. 


What today is hindering promotion of 
American commerce at home? The aver- 
age American business man, who should be 
to Mr. Roper what labor is to Madame 


Roper Should Champion Industry 


Perkins and the farmer to Secretary Wal- 
lace, can tell him that the principal brakes 
on business at this time result from exist- 
ing laws and administration policies, and 
can give him information about the sort 
of changes necessary in order to stimulate 
the volume of business, increase employ- 
ment and expand the purchasing power of 
the public. He can make it clear to Secre- 
tary Roper that charges of monopoly, in- 
efficient distribution, ‘‘control by 60 
families,” and the like, are simply a smoke- 
screen covering the erection of additional 
facilities for breaking down the system of 
free enterprise and for introducing more 
government participation in and regulation 
of business and industry. 


Need for Educating Voters on Real 


Causes of Failing Prosperity 


Today an educational job on a vast scale 
is needed. The voters of this country should 
have the facts as to why it is becoming 
more difficult for the average family to 
maintain its living standard, why the pur- 
chasing power of the average family falls 
off. They should be made to understand the 
effects of the mounting cost of govern- 
ment. They should understand the effects 
of laws which discourage industrial in- 
vestors, foment trouble between groups of 
workers and between workers and their 
employers. They should learn the reasons 
why current conditions force employers to 
get along with a minimum number of names 
on payrolls if they are to stay in business. 


Mr. Roper is in an ideal position to tell 
the public the facts about business and 
what is necessary to encourage greater pro- 
duction, create more jobs, increase the pur- 
chasing power of the public and elevate the 
standard of living of the average family. 
By serving in this way Mr. Roper would 
truly function in the spirit of his depart- 
ment’s slogan, the “promotion of American 
commerce at home and abroad.” 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 


Activity Index Registers Slight Gain 


@ INDUSTRY’S progress toward recovery continues 
slow and tentative. Despite the general uncertainties 
abroad and the interruption of activity along the east- 
ern seaboard resulting from the hurricane, slight gains 
were registered in the week ended Sept. 24 in freight 
carloadings, steelworks operations and automobile out- 
put. Electric power consumption suffered a mild set- 
back. 

The net result of the fluctuations of these four barome- 
ters upon STEEL’s index of industrial activity in the iron, 
steel and metalworking industries was a slight gain from 
72.9 in the week ended Sept. 17 to 73.8 in the latest 
week. However, the upswing in STEEL’S index, which 
got underway in June, has failed to restore the index to 
the peak this year of 74.7 recorded in the week ended 
Jan. 22. 

Excluding Labor day week, steelmaking operations 
recorded the tenth consecutive weekly advance to 48 


per cent in the week ended Sept. 24. This represents 
a new high for this year and also an increase of 2 
points over the preceding week, but remains well below 
the 76 per cent reported for the identical week in 1937. 
Reflecting a slight easing in requirements, steelworks 
operations, which have been closely geared to demand, 
are expected to recede slightly in the week ended Oct. 1. 

With the resumption of operations of Plymouth Motor 
Corp. and the stepping up of operating schedules on 
1939 models by other producers, automobile production 
during the week ended Sept. 24 reached the highest 
level with but two exceptions since the last week in 
July. Total assemblies of 20,390 units represented a mod 
erate increase over the 16,100 cars assembled in the 
week Sept. 17. Barring further labor discord, produc- 
tion schedules of those builders already started on 1939 
models should continue to register encouraging gains. 
tevenue freight carloadings advanced further in the 
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(ee 65.2 110.3 101.0 77.3 83.6 ‘tan 51.8 70.9 95.0 120.1 
[ke Se err ke 66.0 112.8 101.9 78.4 81.8 73.9 51.6 70.6 94.0 120.0 
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Aug. 6 . 66.9 107.3 98.7 73.4 64.6 75.9 45.1 67.0 85.6 117.2 
Aug. 13 . 66.9 113.8 92.6 77.5 64.6 74.7 44.6 67.4 86.2 116.8 
(te | A ee ees 70.5 110.3 97.7 77.0 61.4 74.2 44.9 67.3 88.5 116.4 
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*Preliminary. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND—Continued 


week ended Sept. 24 to approximately 670,000 cars, 
against 660,142 in the preceding week. This recent in- 
crease in freight traffic forced the barometer into new 
high levels for this year; in fact it constitutes the 
best weekly railroad freight traffic since Nov. 13, 1937. 

Electric power consumption was the only one of the 
four barometers composing STEEL’s index to register a 
decline during the week ended Sept. 24. Due to the 
inability of obtaining current data from the New Eng- 
land district for the week ended Sept. 24, power output 
of 2,146,562,000 kilowatt hours is necessarily a prelimi- 
nary estimate. It represents a decline of approximate- 
ly 3 per cent from the preceding week and remains well 
below the 2,265,749,000 kilowatt hours reported in the 
comparable week last year. 

There appears to be a moderate let-down in business 
sentiment. While on the surface industrial and trade 
barometers look fairly satisfactory, some of the gains 
are not up to normal seasonal expectation, and other in- 
dicators reflect a definite slowing down in business. On 
the other hand, while the rate of gain has recently slack- 








ened somewhat, the broad underlying trend remains 
one of long-term recovery. 


AUTOMOBILE ASSEMBLIES LOWER IN AUGUST 


Production of automobiles, including passenger cars 
and trucks in the United States and Canada, totaled only 
96,936 cars during August, according to the United States 
department of commerce recent report. Assemblies dur- 
ing August represent a decrease of approximately 35.5 
per cent from the 150,444 cars produced during July and 
is also the lowest monthly total since August, 1935. A 
year ago output during August amounted to 405,072 
units. For the first eight months this year automobile 
production was less than half the output of the corre- 
sponding period a year ago, the 1938 figure of 1,553,412 
comparing with 3,778,850 during the first eight months 
of 1937. Comparisons during August with the same 
month last year are distorted by the fact that the shift to 
new model production occurred in August this year, 
whereas last year the change-over period occurred dur- 
ing September. 
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June 18 es ckere coh a > pe 1991 2,213 2,005 555,569 756,289 690,716 41,790 111,620 100,733 
June 25 co Ads atk _menD 40 715 2,019 2,238 2,029 558,937 773,733 713,639 40,918 121,032 99,695 
July 2 : 28.0 77.5 66.0 2,014 2,238 1,956 588,864 806,168 649,759 40,945 122890 100,697 
oS. eee 24.0 740 469.5 1,881 2,096 2,029 501,013 682,205 724,324 25,375 100,981 7,83 
July 16 32.0 82.0 68.5 2,084 2,298 2,099 602,300 770,075 720,402 42,010 115,380 91,317 
July 23 36.0 81.0 70.5 2,084 2,258 2,088 580,882 0,980 731,062 32,070 88,055 ,863 
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Sept. 10 41.5 72.0 69.5 2,048 2,154 2,028 568,887 711,299 699,859 17,485 59,017 26,750 
Sept. 17 46.0 80.0 72.5 2,214 2,280 2,170 660,142+ 826,565 789,510 16,100 30,150 33,165 
Sept. 24 48.0 76.0 73.0 2,146* 2,265 2,157 670,344* 840,446 807,070 20,390 28,030 15,680 
*Preliminary. tRevised. 
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Locomotive Castings 


Huge intricate steel castings on locomotive 
beds have guide brackets, air pump brackets, 
air reservoir, rear cylinder heads, and pro- 
vision for roller bearings—all cast integral 
with frame members 


By W. M. SHEEHAN 
Eastern District Manager 


steel Castings Corp. 


Ed lystone Pa. 
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@ RESISTANCE to corrosion is a 
valuable characteristic of every 
sand-molded ferrous casting. The 
Silica-impregnated surfaces form a 
corrosion-resisting skin which makes 
for longevity. This feature may be 
observed in cast iron water pipe in 
use for more than a hundred years 
in many of our cities. Cast steel 


locomotive tender frames, sulphur 
and coal car underframes and their 


trucks continually demonstrate this 
important quality. 

Around the turn of the century 
when the steel casting was definitely 
projected into railroad equipment, 
where it has since found its greatest 
field, there was little available cast- 
ing knowledge. Early steel casting 
designers aimed, principally, at em- 
bodying several parts in a single 
piece. The elimination of bolts and 
rivets seemed then of prime im- 
portance. As Steel castings were 
extended into such uses as_ pas- 





senger and freight car trucks, the 
necessity for a dependable design 
technique became increasingly ap- 
parent. The industry we know today 
really began when the possibilities 
which design flexibility allowed 
were recognized and utilized. 

A quarter of a century ago, I 
heard an old foundryman say that 
the ideal steel casting was one in 
which no members crossed—in other 
words a hollow cylinder or box. It 
seemed somewhat of a joke at the 
time but in the intervening years, 
the truth of this saying has been 
proven many times. As a matter of 
fact, the most successful steel cast- 
ings are those which, while retain- 
ing their functional advantages, 
have the fewest number of mem- 
bers angularly joined. The applica- 
tion of this principle results in 
fewer shrinkage cracks. This means 
the increased use of box-sections 
during recent years has been quite 
marked. 


Welding Influential 


Steel casting development has 
gone hand in hand with advances 
in the welding art. It is doubtful 
if steel castings would have reached 
their present sizes and complexities 
without these advances. Present day 
welding methods permit castings 
damaged in accidents to be satisfac- 
torily repaired. 

Sound economics dictates that 
structures such as locomotive driv- 
ing wheel centers, railway car and 
locomotive truck frames and loco- 
motive beds properly belong in the 


Left is one-viece cast steel bed for a 
Union Pacific 4-8-4 type locomotive. 
At right is a bed for a Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad 4-4-4-4 class loco- 
motive embodying two sets of ma- 
chinery in one frame 
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casting group. These and similar 
items now made in casting form 
could conceivably be built up of 
rolled sections but the results might 
not be as efficient, as serviceable 





One-piece cast steel 8-wheel tender 
truck frame for Atlantic Coast Line 
24,000-gallon tender 


nor as pleasing to the eye as the 
same parts in cast steel. 

As has been stated, the steel cast- 
ing’s greatest field appears to be 
in railroad equipment. The _ task 
which the railroads face today in- 
volves longer and faster locomotive 
and car runs and more miles per 
year. This imposes a gruelling task 
on the running gear. Some trains 
in the West make as much as 375,- 
000 miles per year. The one-piece 
cast steel locomotive and car trucks 
on these trains, by eliminating road 
and terminal attention, have been 
an important factor in establishing 
these records. 

The modern steam locomotive has 
really been made possible by ad- 
vances in the art of casting steel. 
The locomotive of 45 years ago 
had forged frames and crossties and 
small cast iron cylinders. It was 
limited in size on account of the 
difficulty and cost of forging larger 
frames which heavier service re- 
quired. This limitation was first 
removed in 1895 with the develop- 
ment of the cast steel frame. Cross- 
ties, mud rings, cylinders, truck 
frames and cradles of cast steel fol- 
lowed successively. The speed-up in 
railroad operations after the World 
War and the desire to get away 
from high maintenance of built-up 
frames and cylinders brought about 
the one-piece bed. Electric locomo- 
tive beds had been made in 1917 
but the first steam bed was delayed 
by the War and not made until 
1924. 

The steam locomotive bed is the 
outstanding example of a success- 
fully proven large steel casting. It 
has made possible a much higher 
degree of locomotive utilization. 


At top is bed of one-piece cast steel 
for Union Pacific locomotive. Note 
integral steam cylinders and boiler 
support. Below is a cast steel water 
bottom tender frame for Norfolk and 
Western 22,000-gallon tender 
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Searcely a locomotive is built on 
this continent today without it and 
it has also been applied in consider- 
able numbers in Australia. For 
equivalent strength, it is lighter and, 
if of the same weight, is much 
stronger than the built-up structure. 
The punishment which locomotive 
frames receive makes it practically 
impossible to hold the parts per- 
manently together with bolts. Be- 
fore the introduction of the cast 
steel bed, yearly locomotive mile- 
ages were from 20,000 to 50,000. 
Locomotives with one-piece beds are 
making from 100,000 to 150,000 
miles annually and the general at- 
tainment of 200,000 to 300,000 miles 
and upward is in sight. 

First introduction on the New 
York Central in 1924, the bed began 
quite simply. It was arranged for 
separate cylinders and_ separate 
cradle. By 1930, the cylinders, cradle 
and pilot beam had been embodied. 

Late beds have integral guide 
brackets, air pump brackets, air 
reservoirs, rear cylinder heads and 
provision for roller bearings. It is 
interesting to note that until eight 
years ago, there were no roller bear- 
ing driver applications in the 
United States. 


Separate Parts Eliminated 


The general attitude of railroad 
officers toward the casting is well 
expressed in the words of a prom- 
inent mechanical chief who said: 
“As a general rule, you cannot af- 
ford to have a separate part if 
maintenance and operating condi- 
tions permit that same part to be 
made integral with the parent struc- 








































ture.” The trend, not only on beds, 
but on all of these large castings 
is to eliminate every separate part 
that can consistently be cast in- 
tegral. The manufacturers are, of 
course, glad to conform to this 
trend, although it has often been 
difficult to provide additional ma- 
chining facilities fast enough to 
take care of new operations. 

It has been found that closer ma 
chining tolerances and_ reduced 
clearance between working parts 
eliminated classified maintenance 
and time out in engine houses. The 
complete cast bed permits greater 
machining accuracy than is feasible 
with a built-up assembly. These re- 
finements involve additional time 
on expensive machines increasing 
manufacturing costs. Average num- 
ber of machine-hours on a 4-8-4 
type bed increased by 55 per cent 
between the years 1930 and 1937. 
There is little question, however, of 
the increased value to the railroad 
of this more complete structure. 

Development of this bed repre 
sented a long step forward in loco- 
motive design and foundry prac 
tice. Rules hitherto used for frame 
and cylinder design were early 
found to be inapplicable to the one- 
piece bed. 

Weakness developed in the earlier 
designs of beds where calculated 
stresses seemed to be low were 
found to be due to thermal strains 
produced by expansion and contrac- 
tion. This is readily understandable 
when it is considered that the tem- 
perature of cylinder walls is often 
over 600 degrees Fahr. while in 


(Please turn to Page 47) 





Air-Cooled Buses 


@ PURCHASED at a cost of nearly 


a million dollars, 45 new air-condi- 


tioned motor coaches are now in 
service on lines of Santa Fe Trail- 
ways, Santa Fe, N. M., serving the 
company’s routes in Oklahoma, 
Texas, New Mexico, and California. 
Due to the extremely high tempera- 
tures encountered during the sum- 





Incorporation of air-conditioning equipment 
in buses may mark first step towards air- 
cooled autos. Compact, highly efficient re- 
frigerating units and insulated bodies used 


mer months, these new buses will side through openings in the sides 
fill a long-felt need. of the roof at the front. The quan. 
Designed and built by Carrier En- tity of air circulated provides for 
gineering Corp., in co-operation with the complete cooling of all air in 
the A.C.F. Motors Co., Philadelphia, the bus once each minute and a 
the system cools, dehumidifies and complete change every 3 minute. 
circulates 1100 cubic feet of air per Cooling capacity of equipment is 
minute. Of this, 370 cubic feet is 3% tons when the temperature of 
filtered fresh air taken from the out- the outside air available for the 


condenser is 110 degrees Fahr. This 
capacity is equivalent to 42,000 
B.t.u.’s per hour. It is expected this 
will produce an average tempera- 
ture inside the bus of 80 degrees 
dry bulb, and 68 degrees wet bulb, 
when the outside temperature is 100 


Fig. 1. (Top)—Side degrees dry bulb and 78 degrees 


panel opened to wet bulb with a full complement of 
show compressor 37 passengers. 

and its separate en- Equipment is in two units: A con. 
gine with condens- denser located under the floor on 
ing unit. Fig. 2. the right side near the entrance, 
(Bottom)—Air con- and an air-conditioning unit located 
ditioned bus as it jn a compartment in the front hood 
appears on the road over the driver’s position. 


Condensing unit consists of an 
Abstract of article which appeared in 
Bus Transportation. 
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air-cooled condenser, two condenser 
fans, a 3-cylinder compressor, a 4- 
cylinder gasoline engine, a liquid 
receiver, a liquid line strainer, an 
unloading solenoid valve, and vari- 
ous piping, valves, etc., mounted on 
a frame to form a compact, self- 
contained assemblage as shown in 
the photos. This assemblage is sus- 
pended from the underframe of the 
bus by rubber mountings of suf- 
ficient flexibility to prevent the 
transmission of undesirable vibra- 
tion to the structural frame. It may 
be easily removed from the vehicle 
for overhauling. 

The engine, which has its own 
water pump, is connected to the 
main engine cooling system and 
uses the same radiator. Exhaust 
from condensing unit engine is 
separate from main engine. Power 
requirement of the compressor and 
condenser fans is approximately 7 
horsepower at full rated capacity, 
but the engine is capable of develop- 
ing 9.5 horsepower at 1500 revolu- 
tions per minute. 

Air-conditioning unit consists of 
an evaporator, a liquid line solenoid, 
a thermostatic valve, air circulating 
fans and motor, fresh air filters, 
various piping, grilles, dampers, 
etc., mounted in a compartment in 
the front hood. The air-circulating 
fan motor, which is %-horsepower, 
receives its current from the light- 
ing system. 

In addition to the unloading so- 
lenoid valve and the liquid line 
solenoid valve previously mentioned, 
there is a throttle governor which 
automatically maintains the engine 
speed at 1500 revolutions per min- 
ute, a combined high-pressure cut- 
out and engine vacuum pressure- 
stat, a low-pressure cut-out, a body 
thermostat, and various switches on 
the control panel. 


Employ Mineral Insulation 


Heat transmitted through bus 
walls, roof, and floor necessitates 
adequate insulation. A 1%-inch 
thick mineral blanket insulation of 
low conductivity is used in walls 
and roof, and a layer of %-inch in- 
sulating board on top of the regular 
plywood floor board. 

Entire system is fully automatic 
in operation and functions as fol- 
lows: 

Air circulating fan has two speeds 
for summer and winter operation. 
Closing high speed switch starts 
fans which circulate air in the bus. 
Fresh air is drawn through open- 
ings in the side roof at the front. 
Passing through permanent type 
filters it meets recirculated air and 
the mixture is drawn through the 
evaporator where it is cooled and 
dehumidified. Fans then discharge 
it along the coiling line toward the 
rear of the vehicle through a grille 
in the end bulkhead of the _ air- 
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conditioning compartment. Fans op- 
erate continuously to provide venti- 
lation even though cooling may not 
be required. 

To start the condensing unit, 
switch is closed, energizing the com- 
pressor engine ignition circuit. This 
circuit receives its current supply 
through the second pole of the air 
distributing fan’s high speed switch. 
Therefore it cannot be energized un- 
less the fans are operating at high 
speed. 

Compressor engine is then started 
by momentarily closing the starting 
switch which energizes two circuits. 
The first closes starting motor relay 


Condensate ™ 
drain corinection 


6 
Expansion valve Solenoid 
Valve 
Fig. 3—Condensing unit shown here 
employs a 4-cylinder engine to drive 
a 3-cylinder compressor. Liquid re- 
ceiver, unloading solenoid, condenser, 
and various valves are incorporated 

in this assembly 


to start engine, and the second en- 
ergizes the unloading solenoid valve 
which opens the refrigerant by-pass 
line on the compressor, thus un- 





Fig. 4—This evaporator and heating 
coil is located in front roof hood 


loading the compressor and engine 
while starting. 

When engine has warmed up, an- 
other switch is closed to energize 
the thermostat circuit controlling 
the refrigerating cycle. 

An automatic choke and throttle 
governor maintains engine speed at 
1500 revolutions per minute. Engine 
drives the refrigerant compressor 
through a V-belt drive. Condenser 
fans are mounted in line with the 
engine crank shaft and connected 
flexible coupling. Condenser fans 
draw 3000 cubic feet per minute of 
outside air over the condenser to 
cool the refrigerant. 

During cold weather the circula- 
tion fans in the air-conditioning 
compartment are used to provide 
ventilation. The amount of air cir- 
culated however, is reduced to 800 
cubic feet per minute to keep the 
warm air velocity within that re- 
quired for passenger comfort. A 
heating coil is incorporated in the 
evaporator to warm the air. 

Hot water from the engine cool- 
ing system is circulated through 
this coil. Entering fresh air is fil- 
tered and air flow is same as during 
the cooling cycle except that air 
is heated and the quantity circu- 
lated is reduced. 


Control Gas Released by 
Nickel Wires in Lamps 


Hi Because of the importance of gas 
content of nickel wires as a factor 
in incandescent lamp life, Driver- 
Harris Co., Harrison, N. J., has de- 
veloped a means of controlling 
amount of gas released by wires 
when sealed in molten glass. 

Amount is determined by sealing 
a wire sample in a glass tube and 
noting entrapped bubbles. For in- 
candescent lamps low-gas-content 
nickel is preferred, since gas releas- 
ed would attack and weaken tung- 
sten filament, but with radio tubes 
a gassy wire is required. 
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Steel Engineers Hear of 
Many New Developments 


@ TECHNICAL sessions of the 
thirty-fourth annual convention and 
exposition of the Association of Iron 
and Steel Engineers, held in Cleve- 
land, September 27, 28, 29 and 30, 
included a number of very interest- 
ing papers. 

Thousands of attendants at the 
convention inspected the offerings 
of 105 exhibitors at the iron and 
steel exposition which was _ held 
simultaneously under the associa- 
tion’s auspices. Many of these, de- 
scribed in recent issues of STEEL, 
or to be described in forthcoming 
issues, were new and aroused much 
interest. 

A canvass of exhibitors revealed 
that their sales to the steel industry 
in recent months have been increas- 
ing. This upward trend, it was in- 
dicated, seems to have been inter- 
rupted for the moment, the major 
cause apparently being the grave 
situation in Europe and the threat 
of a general war. But the volume 
of potential business is large. Rep- 
resentatives of some leading com- 
panies who exhibited said that they 
are quoting on the largest volume 
of new steel plant work that has 
confronted them in years. 

The inspection trip to Republic 
Steel Corp.’s new 98-inch strip mill 
was attended by more than 1150 
men, a considerably larger number 
than the 700 expected. 

In opening the technical sessions, 
president L. F. Coffin of Bethlehem 
Steel Co. gave a report on progress 
made by the association during the 
past year. He called attention to the 
increase in both active and asso- 
ciate members, installation of a new 
chapter at Detroit with 81 members, 





J. Russell Powell 


and activities of the educational 
committee. A report of this com- 
mittee included mention of loans 
made to students by the Pittsburgh 
section, course attended by 63 men 
at Case School of Applied Science 
and sponsored by the Cleveland sec- 
tion, research work at Lehigh Uni- 
versity promoted by the Philadel- 
phia section, post graduate scholar- 
Ships established at University of 
Alabama and at Alabama Polytech- 
nic by Birmingham section, and the 
lecture course attended by 100 men 
in the Chicago area. 

Abstracts of the papers presented 
appear here and in the October 10 
issue Of STEEL. 


Current Change Suggested 


Speaking of the first paper, “Re- 
quirements of the 440-Volt, A. C. 
Motor Control for Steel Mills,” 
chairman John W. Bates, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., pointed out the 
increased use of alternating-current 
power indicated a change to 440-volt 
distribution might be advantageous. 
One of the problems is to choose 
between use of a large number of 
small transformer banks or a few 
comparatively large banks, the large 
banks being accompanied by the 
problem of providing suitable inter- 
rupting capacity. Donald C. Nelson, 
Jones and Laughlin Steel Corp., in 
presenting this paper, said that for 
440-volt motor-generator sets and 
similar equipment, the dividing 
point between low and high voltage 
appeared to be between 400 and 600 
kilowatts. 

Other points included were: 440- 
volt services usually cost only about 
60 per cent that of 6600-volt drives, 





yet permit use of cables and bus 
of only half that required for 220 
volts. Most advantageous type ap- 
pears to be outdoor’ substation 
equipment as used by many utili- 
ties. This can be of the non-attended 
type using automatic reclosing cir- 
cuit breakers. One of the problems 
is to obtain circuit breakers of ade- 
quate rupturing capacity. In some 
places where breakers of desired in- 
terrupting capacity are not avail- 
able, 440 to 220-volt transformers 
with standard 220-volt switching 
equipment is employed. 

There are still many direct-current 
motors that should be changed over 
to induction motors, according to 
Mr. Nelson. In_ testing such 440- 
volt circuits, he said safety de- 
manded use of neon lamps instead 
of conventional incandescent test 
lamps. As a further aid to safety, 
all 440-volt switch boxes, motor 
leads, etc. should be painted a dis- 
tinctive color and labelled. 

Short circuit currents in a 440- 
volt system must consider arc volt- 
age drop, current transformer re- 
actance, line reactance, etc., factors 
usually ignored when figuring short 
circuit currents on higher voltages 
but which are really the limiting 
factors at 440 volts where possible 
short circuit current approaches 
40,000 amperes. Tests have shown 
that inclusion of even a short line 
of cable or bus greatly reduces the 
short circuit current. 

It was pointed out that devices 
of less than 20,000 amperes inter- 
rupting capacity should not be de- 
pended upon as fault interrupters 
on a 440-volt system. Air circuit 
breakers of 60,000 amperes capacity 
are recommended. Feeder circuit 
breakers should be automatic re- 
closing and dash-pot, series, over- 
load relays changed over to induc- 
tion type, three phase, inverse time 
relays. 

For 440-volt equipment, the author 
recommended greater spacing  be- 
tween phases, slate boards, enclos- 
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ing of buses and main connections, 
isolating switches for each main 
circuit, and thermal overload re- 
lays. 

This paper was discussed by J. 
Caldwell, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., who pointed out the great 
effect of cable on short circuit cur- 
rents. Where the source and trans- 
former reactance permitted a maxi- 
mum of 40,000 amperes, addition of 
a short bus to the circuit reduced 
current to 26,000 amperes and _ in- 
clusion of 130 feet of cable brought 
the current down to 13,000 amperes. 
He added, all elements of circuit 
must be considered in figuring in- 
terrupting capacities required, 60,- 
000-ampere breakers being required 
only where motors and control are 
almost directly adjoining the trans- 
formers. On feeder circuits some 
distance away, 40,000 or 20,000 am- 
peres capacity is sufficient. Present 
air circuit breakers with deion grids 
handle these currents easily as well 
as currents up to 60,000 amperes. 

Practice in some installations is 
to combine operating contactors and 
circuit breakers into one switching 
unit as the contactors must always 
be protected by a circuit breaker. 


Smaller Unit Favored 


Vice chairman of the _ session, 
Fred O. Schnure, Bethlehem Steel 
Co., said the trend appeared to be 
toward smaller units, loads from 
1500 to 2000 kilovolt-amperes being 
served by one bank of transformers. 
He pointed out that 25-cycle circuits 
presented less difficulty. In modern 
strip mills sometimes a quarter-mile 
in length, it is much better to use 
two or three transformer banks 
than just one. Of course the great- 
est economy of using 440-volt equip- 
ment is in the cost and routing of 
distribution circuits, he added. 
Totally enclosed, air break equip- 
ment was recommended. 

I. N. Tull, Republic Steel Corp., 
in discussing safety of 440-volt 
equipment, mentioned that utility 
statistics revealed many more deaths 





New Officers, Association 


Of Iron, Steel Engineers 


President 
C. C. Wales, assistant general man- 
ager, Algoma Steel Corp., Saulte Ste. 
Marie, Ontario, Canada. 
First Vice President 
Julius Clauss, chief engineer, Great 
Lakes Steel Corp., Ecorse, Mich. 
Second Vice President 
W. A. Perry, superintendent, electric 
and power departments, Inland Steel 
Co., East Chicago, Ind. 
Secretary 
J. L. Miller, assistant chief combustion 
engineer, Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland 
Treasurer 
F. E. Flynn, district manager, Re- 
public Steel Corp., Warren, O. 
Director-at-Large 
M. J. Conway, Fuel engineer, Lukens 
Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 
Honorary Directors 
James Farrington, superintendent elec- 
trical department, Wheeling Steel Corp., 
Steubenville, O.; E. Freelander, Kauf- 
mann Department Stores Inc., Pitts- 
burgh; A. C. Cummins, assistant man- 
ager of operations, Pittsburgh district, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
Directors 
L. F. Coffin, superintendent mechan- 
ical department, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Sparrows Point, Md.; H. G. R. Bennett, 
assistant general superintendent, Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., Duquesne, Pa.; 
T. E. Hughes, chief maintenance engi- 





C. C. Wales, President 


neer, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Du- 
quesne, Pa.; R. R. Thomas, assistant 
chief engineer, Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co., Ensley, Ala.; H. W. Neb- 
lett, engineer, Inland Steel Co., East 
Chicago, Ind.; G. Van Artsdalen, Henry 
Disston & Sons Inc., Philadelphia; T. J. 
Flaherty, chief electrician, American 
tolling Mill Co., Ashland, Ky.; J. S. 
Murray, chief electrical engineer, Fol- 
lansbee Bros. Co., Folansbee, W. Va.; 
C. C. Pecu, lubrication engineer, Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Lackawanna, N. Y.; 
J. G West Jr., in charge of raw mate- 
rials, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
Chicago; C. L. MeGranahan, assistant 
general superintendent, Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 





occurred from 110 volts than 440 
volts and added that due to the 
extra precautions taken with 440- 
volt equipment, is actually was no 
more dangerous than 220-volt. As an 
aid to safety, he recommended de- 
velopment of disconnecting switches 
interlocked with plug connections 
on 440-volt circuits to remove 
hazards at that point. He further 
emphasized that reactance of 440- 
volt distribution circuits must be 
worked out carefully to avoid un- 


desirable voltage drops. Loads per 
transformer of less than 1000 kilo- 
volt amperes were recommended. 
Discussion by Mr. Moore of Gen 
eral Electric Co. focused attention 
on problem of serving blocks of 
power to small motors. He pointed 
out that. general purpose contactors 
have no interrupting capacity. How- 
ever, he added, there are contactors 
with interrupting ratings. These 
are new items of equipment recently 
(Please turn to Page 68) 
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@ FOUR YEARS’ continuous per- 
formance in operation of a car type 
heat-treating furnace at Pittsburgh 
Rolls plant in Pittsburgh reflects 
advantages obtained’ with _light- 
weight refractory brick. Built to 
specifications by W. Merten, metal- 
lurgist for Pittsburgh Rolls, this 
furnace has given efficient and 


economical service during this pe- 


riod. 

The furnace is 35 x 10 x 12 feet 
high. Built in the early part of 1934, 
it has been in use since July of that 
year. In its construction, an average 
of 11 inches of Armstrong’s EF-22 
insulating firebrick, backed with an 
average of 7 inches of Armstrong’s 





Lightweight Refractories 


Insulating firebrick, given glaze finish 

after furnace is constructed, show marked 

efficiency and economy in operation over 
a 4-year period 


By L. W. BERTELSEN 


High Temperature Insulation 
Specialist 
Armstrong Cork Products Co. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


N-16 insulating firebrick on‘the side- 
walls, were enclosed in a steel shell. 
The arch of similar construction 
uses 9 inches of EF-22 and 4% 
inches of N-16 insulating firebrick. 

Furnace has been fired to maxi 
mum temperature of 2150 degrees 
Fahr. and is held under positive 
pressure with neutral or slightly 
oxidizing atmosphere. At times 


this is changed to a reducing at- 
mosphere. In the usual cycle, fur 
nace is brought to 2000 degrees 
Fahr. approximately every three 
weeks and held from 2% to 3 days. 
At the end of this period, tempera 
ture is reduced to 1500 degrees 
within six hours. The charge is 
withdrawn at this time and the 
temperature is dropped from 1550 
to 1000 degrees Fahr. within the 
next fifteen minutes. 

Inner surface of the Pittsburgh 
Rolls furnace was given a glazed 
finish by applying a clay which 
glazes at approximately 2200 de 
grees Fahr. This glaze increases 
furnace efficiency due to radiation 
from interior walls. In addition, it 
seals the furnace to prevent heat 
losses from air infiltration. It has 
been determined that the tempera- 
ture of the walls is lower than the 
charge; proving that the charge 
absorbs the heat rather than the 
walls. 

Furnace Saves Fuel 


Fuel saving, compared with the 
furnaces formerly used, has 
amounted to more than 45 per cent. 
The definite improvement in the 
heat treating of the rolls has been 
even more valuable than the fuel 
saving. Extremely uniform grain 
structure results. This aids in pro- 
ducing a superior roll. For example, 
the difference in temperature in ans 
part of the furnace is less than 
10 degrees Fahr. which assures uni- 
form heating to the entire length 
of the rolls. This is important as 


High temperature furnace with light- 
weight refractories is used in heat 
treating rolls as shown here 
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The alloy steel shell of the big sand pump was cut to shreds in about two 
















weeks by abrasive action. So they adopted MEEHANITE, and now get < 
five to six months’ use. Grinding gears, wear plates, liners, crusher rolls, — 
pulverizing hammers— in scores of such uses MEEHANITE greatly outlasts 
manganese steel, and gray iron many times over. 

In small and intricate castings as well as those of great size, the strength, 
abrasion resistance, corrosion resistance, and other qualities of MEEHANITE 





lower replacement costs. For specification data, address any of the licensed 





manufacturers listed below, or Meehanite Research Institute, Vandergrift coxr pRICKER RINGS 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. ee 





rd MANUFACTURERS: 
oy American Laundry Machinery Co...... Rochester, N. Y. Hamilton Foundry & Machine Co. Hamilton, Ohio 
Ns oie. 0'ss20 446 coats cons Detroit, Mich. Kanawha Manufacturing Co. Charleston, West Va. 
a Banner Iron Works......... Se .. St. Louis, Mo. Kinney Iron Works Los Angeles, Calif. 
ig Barnett Foundry & Machine Co. Irvington, N. J. Koehring Company Milwaukee, Wis. 
= H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co..... ...Bethayres, Pa. E. Long, Ltd. Orillia, Canada 
Ais Cincinnati Grinders Incorporated Cincinnati, Ohio Rosedale Foundry & Ma-hine Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Cincinnati Milling Machine Co... Cincinnati, Ohio Ross-Meehan Foundries ; Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Cooper-Bessemer Corporation Mt. Vernon, Ohio The Stearns-Roger Mfg. Co. Denver, Colo. 
M. H. Detrick Co............. Peoria, Ill., Newark, N. J. Vulcan Foundry Company... Oakland, Calif. 
Farrel Birmingham Co. . . Ansonia, Conn. Warren Foundry & Pipe Corp. Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Florence Pipe Foundry & Machine Co. Washington Iron Works Seattle, Washington 
e (R. D. Wood Company, Philadelphia, Selling Agents) Australian Meehanite Metal Co., Ltd., Waterloo, N.S. W. 
2 Fulton Foundry & Machine Co......... Cleveland, Ohio The International Meehanite Metal Co., Ltd. . London 
f Greenlee Foundry Company...............Chicago, IIl. Meehanite Metal Corporation. . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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some of these rolls weigh as much 
as 100,000 pounds. 

During the flood of March, 1936, 
the Pittsburgh Rolls furnace was 
submerged to a depth of 11 feet, 
water rising to within 8 inches of 
the arch. At the time this happened, 
the furnace was at a temperature 
of 1525 degrees Fahr. and the car 
with a roll on it was withdrawn 
from furnace at this temperature. 

When the flood waters receded, 
it was found that the roll was split 
and cracked. However, examination 
of the furnace disclosed that the 
walls were intact in every respect. 

Even after four years of continu- 


ous service in which quick tempera- 
ture changes occur in every cycle 
as much as 600 degrees Fahr. in 15 
minutes and including a two-day 
period of exposure to the effects of 
flood waters, the furnace walls still 
show evidence of being fit for serv- 
ice for many years to come. 

Only changes made in the furnace 
during this four-year period have 
taken place on the doors. These 
were originally made in a monolithic 
slab and weighed 8000 pounds. They 
were recently changed and re-lined 
with Armstrong’s EF-22 Insulating 
Fire Brick to reduce the weight. 
New doors now weight 4000 pounds. 


Eye-Appeal Held by Designer as 
Greater Sales Stimulant than Utility 


By LAWRENCE BLAZEY 


Designers for Industry Inc. 
Cleveland 


@ SATISFIED customers are not 
necessarily good advertisers for 
one’s products. Satisfied customers 
are often poor buyers. In today’s 
competitive markets sated with 


equipment and supplies that per- 


form an identical service, therefore, 
it is axiomatic that, in order to win 
customer favor, the simple factor of 
appearance values or eye-appeal, 
plus convenience and operating ad- 
vantages, is of greater importance 
than performance or operation. 

This may seem an_ arbitrary 
opinion, yet, the office, home and 
factory equipment of the average 
person ably supports this contention. 
And the majority of offices, stores, 
homes and factories bear witness 
to the fact that equipment “built 
to last a life-time” serves satisfac- 
torily long after values have been 
depreciated to the zero point. 

This equipment is not being re- 
placed or has not been replaced for 
the simple reason that manufactur- 
ers and merchants have not offered 
the users new things whose appear- 
ance and convenience and operating 
advantages outweigh the so-called 
unused value of the old equipment 
bought many years ago. 


Need Style Change 


Typewriters that have given satis- 
factory performance for fifteen or 
twenty years, radio receivers of the 
better type that, so far as the owner 
is concerned, are still rendering a 
satisfactory service after ten years 
of use, and countless other products 
in the range of household, store, 
office and factory equipment bear 
mute testimony to the drastic need 
for style change and other improve- 
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ments to animate users and mar- 
kets. 

In some lines, stylists and mer- 
chants and manufacturers have been 
highly successful in creating new 
things that cause consumer dis- 
satisfaction with old things. They do 
not market products that may be 
the cause of one iota of use-satis- 
faction, but they exert every effort 
to offer consumers and users new 
ideas in style and new performance 
conveniences that afflict old prod- 
ucts with the disease of obsolesence. 


Auto Changes Typical 


We cannot argue, for instance, 
that the sturdy automobile of the 
early ‘thirties will not climb hills 
and stand the gaff of rough treat- 
ment, yet where is the automobile 
owner that is not lying awake nights 
trying to devise a way to acquire 
one of the newer, sleek, stream- 
lined models? Where is the auto- 
mobile manufacturer or dealer that 
will not confide that the slight 
changes made in today’s models in 
comparison with the cars of 1937 
are a vital factor in the drop in 
automobile sales during the current 
year? 

Where is the radio dealer who will 
not concede that the lack of real 
style change in radio cabinets has 
been a vital factor in the drop in 
radio sales? And where is the cou- 
tourier or modiste or hat or coat- 
maker who would repeat the styles 
of but a few months ago? They know 
that to do so would be business sui- 
cide, that styles of six months or a 
year are obselete, and that out-of- 
style habiliment, regardless of its 
physical quality and the service that 
it might render for a long period of 
years, goes into the “nothing to 
wear” closet. 

This same principle holds true in 
functional things of a mechanical 
nature. Rubber-tired lawnmowers 


are rapidly supplanting the old noisy 
ones with cast iron wheels. The 
streamline bicycle intrigues’ the 
owner of the old diamond frame 
bike. The penny-weighing scale with 
the lighted rotating advertising 
drum garners four pennies where 
the old scale catches one. 

Hussmann-Ligonier Co., St. Louis, 
recently completed the redesigning 
of a dozen units of store equipment, 
and built an entirely new line of 
equipment at great expense for the 
simple reason that it felt that pro- 
gressive food merchants wanted 
something new and different in keep- 
ing up with the tempo of the times. 

The old oak coolers certainly would 
last a century; the old-style coffee 
mills would continue to grind coffee 
satisfactorily, the old style meat 
choppers would continue to turn out 
hamburger and sausage meats in 
a very satisfactory manner. But 
this company, exponent of modern 
merchandising for the thousands of 
dealers that use its equipment, also 
felt that new styling and the in- 
corporation of improved operating, 
sanitary and merchandising features 
would increase sales. 

And Hussmann has not been mis- 
taken. Its new equipment embody- 
ing modern design is arousing a 
general desire for ownership in the 
minds of retailers for the very simple 
reason that it brings a new note in 
store equipment. 

We find that makers of heavy 
duty equipment, such as _ lathes, 
punch presses, drills, factory cabin- 
ets and other equipment are in- 
corporating eye-appeal in their prod- 
ucts. They have learned that smart, 
stylish appearance is a potent sales 
factor, and possibly of weighty im- 
portance in today’s competitive mar- 
kets. 

Product styling for appearance 
values creates new sales; it brings 
about the discarding of the old and 
obsolete items. Its importance 
from an economic standpoint is far- 
reaching. It means getting out of the 
rut of tradition and custom—but it 
means increased sales. 


Physical Theories 
Presented to Engineers 


@ Stressing importance of the engi- 
neer’s function as a logical inter- 
mediary between science and the 
workaday world, circular No. 35, is- 
sued by the engineering experiment 
station, Ohio State university, Co- 
lumbus, O., presents in engineering 
language some of the main findings 
of twentieth century science, includ- 
ing wave theory of matter and 
theories of electronics and rela- 
tivity. This interpretation was pre- 
pared by C. A. Norman, professor 
of mechanical engineering at the 
university. 
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Locomotive Castings 
(Concluded from Page 39) 


winter members a few inches away 
may register below zero. Changes 
in bed design relieve these stresses 
and now a defect in the vicinity of 
the integral cylinder is rare. 

Many attempts have been made 
to improve the two-rail frame, the 
latest being a frame cut by a gas 
flame from a rolled slab. The cast 
steel two-rail frame has been so 
perfected that a failure now rarely 
occurs, the principal troubles being 
caused by loose bolts. The substitu- 
tion of a rolled frame for a casting 
under such conditions would offer 
little in improved performance. 


Change Tender Design 


Early locomotive tenders carried 
up to 5000 gallons of water and 
about six tons of coal using wooden 
underframes and two 4wheel 
trucks. Later, as tender capacities 
were raised, the frames were made 
of rolled steel sections but coal spill- 
age and water leakage caused rapid 
corrosive deterioration. 

In 1907, the first one-piece cast 
steel tender frame was introduced. 
In 1917, the United States railroad 
administration embodied it in stand- 
ard locomotives. Tender capacities 
had then grown to as high as 12,000 
gallons of water and 16 tons of 
coal. The demand for still larger 
tenders continued. Limits of height 
and width had been reached and in- 
creases in length meant, in most 
cases, longer turntables and engine 
house stalls. From this, grew the 
water bottom tender in which the 
bottom of the frame was cast solid, 
the depth utilized for additional 
capacity and the sides, ends and in- 
ternal bracing attached to the upper 
portions. 

This effected a large increase in 
capacity, reduced tank maintenance 
and lowered the center of gravity. 
This solid cast-steel base permits 
the use of thinner tank plates, 
thereby reducing weight with- 
out sacrificing foundation rigidity. 
Water capacities have now grown 
to 25,000 gallons and coal to 36-tons. 
Nearly all tenders have at least 6- 
wheel trucks and some are now 
operating with 8-wheel trucks. 


Due to their corrosion resistance, 
cast steel underframed cars have 
proved of great value in transport- 
ing bulk su'phur and coal. There 
are also several hundred such cars 
in ore service en the Missabe Range 
in northern Minnesota. In addition, 
there are several hundred mine cars 
with cast steel bottoms in both 
anthracite and bituminous. coal 
fields. 

As every railway vehicle is sub- 
ject to the hazards of accidents, 
structures such as_ beds, tender 
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frames, etc. must be Made of ma- 
terial that will withstand much 
shock and at the same time, if 
damaged, be readily weldable with- 
out the necessity of subsequent heat 
treatment. It is equally important 
that the casting be made of ductile 
material that will withstand de- 
formation with the least amount of 
fracture. 

For these reasons, a low carbon 
steel similar to the A.S.T.M. Specifi- 
cations, Grade A Unannealed was 
selected and the results over a long 
period have been most satisfactory. 
As there are many machined sur- 
faces on these large castings, heat 
treatment subsequent to machining 
would warp them and impair their 
usefulness. On the other hand, with 
this low carbon steel damaged por- 
tions can be successfully and per- 
manently repaired without later 
heat treatment by careful selection 
of welding rod and proper welding 
technique. With these large cast- 
ings it has been found desirable, 
both with plain carbon steels and 
alloys, to keep the carbon low and 
sacrifice some degree of tensile 
strength in order to obtain tough- 
ness and weldability. 


Plans Completed for 
Conference at Purdue 


@ Chicago chapter, American Foun- 
drymen’s association, has completed 
the program for its regional foun- 
dry conference at Purdue university, 
West Lafayette, Ind., Oct. 27-29. 
Technical session will be devoted to 
various phases of production of gray 
iron, malleable iron and steel cast- 
ings, with a total of 22 papers. 

The detailed program is as fol- 
lows: 


nw 
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Thursday, Oct. 

MORNING 

Addresses of welcome, by A. A. Potter, 

dean of engineering, Purdue uni- 

versity; L. H. Rudesill, Griffin Wheel 

Co., Chicago, and chairman, Chicago 

chapter A.F.A.; and R. E. Kennedy, 
secretary, A.F.A., Chicago. 


Gray Cast Iron—Cupola Raw Materials 


“Some Concepts of Raw Materials,” by 
R. H. Bancroft, Perfect Circle Co., 
Newcastle, Ind. 

“Foundry Coke and the Cupola,” by 
B. P. Muleahy, Citizens Gas & Coke 
Utility, Indianapolis. 


“Materials Handling,” by L. D. Reed, 
Whiting Corp., Harvey, Il. 
“Refractories,” by Carl Wirth, Terre 


Haute Malleable & Mfg. Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


Malleable Iron — Melting Practices and 
Materials of Melting 


“Conventional Air Furnace,” by P. C. 
DeBruyne, Moline Malleable Iron Co., 
St. Charles, Ill. 

‘“Duplexing,” by J. O. Klein, Southern 
Malleable Iron Co., St. Louis. 

“Bracklesburg Furnace,” by J. H. Lans- 
ing, Malleable Founders’ society, 
Cleveland. 

Steel 

“Manufacture and Application of Steel 

Castings,” by H. A. Forsberg, Con- 


tinental Roll & Steel Foundry Co., 


East Chicago, Ind. 


AFTERNOON 
Gray Cast Iron 
“Cupola Melting Operations,” by John 
L. Lowe, Centrifugal Fusing Co. divi- 
sion, ae Wyant & Cannon 
Foundry Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Malleable—Annealing Practices 

“Conventional Practice,” by L. E. Roby 
Jr., Peoria Malleable Iron Co., Peoria, 
Il). 

“Pressure-Type Practice,” by C. C. Law- 
son, Wagner Malleable Iron Co., 
Decatur, Ill. 

“Short-Cycle Practice, 
Millan, International 
Chicago. 


” 


by W. D. Me- 
Harvester Co., 


Steel—Methods of Melting 

“Converter,” by F. B. Skeates, Link- 
Belt Co., Chicago. 

“Electric Furnace,” by Al  Gierach, 
American Manganese Steel Co., Chi- 
cago Heights, IIl. 

“Open Hearth,” by John W. Porter, 
American Steel Foundries, East Chi- 
cago, Ind. 

EVENING 

Dinner. Speaker: Dr. J. L. Bray, head, 
school of chemical and metallurgical 
engineering, Purdue university. Sub- 
ject: “Sword Fishing.” 


Friday, Oct. 28 
MORNING 


Gray Cast Iron—Casting Defects—Causes 


and Remedies 

“Casting Defects Due to Sand,” A. W. 
Weston, Chicago Hardware Foundry 
Co., North Chicago, Il. 

“Casting Defects Other Than Sand,’" 
by Martin Lefler, Oliver Farm Equip- 
ment Co., South Bend, Ind. 

“Discussion on Hot Sand Theory,” by 
M. A. Scott, Greenlee Foundry Co., 
Chicago. 


Malleable Iron—Casting Defects—-Causes 


and Remedies 

Discussions by L. F. Hartwig, Chicago 
Malleable Castings Co., Chicago; and 
H. W. Dietert, H. W. Dietert Co, 
Detroit. 

Steel 

“Casting Design,” by C. W. Briggs, Steet 
Founders’ Society of America, Cleve- 
land. 

“Steel Casting Properties,” by F. A. 
Melmoth, Detroit Steel Casting Co., 
Detroit. 

AFTERNOON 

“Metallography for the Practical Found- 
ryman,” by Prof. R. L. Farabeem, Pur- 
due university. 


Saturday, Oct. 29 
MORNING 


Demonstrations of rapid methods of 
chemical analysis, and physical test- 
ing. 


Pad Pipe with Asphalt 


@ To prevent abrasion of corru 
gated culvert pipe by small stones, 
Penn Metal Co., Philadelphia, now 
covers bottom inside runner of its 
pipe with asphaltic padding, fused: 
on by application of external heat 
in such quantities that galvanized 
surface of pipe will not be de- 
stroyed. Pipe is fired from beneath 
with two rows of drilled pipe burn- 
ers, equipped with venturi air mix- 
ers and burning a total of 1200 cubic 
feet of gas per hour. 
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@IN THE FEW YEARS since 
flame hardening was merely an 
idea, much has been done to make 
it a practical production process. 
Methods of applying it to a wide 
variety of production requirements 
have been perfected, and much has 
been learned about its metallurgical 
phases. 

It early became evident that cer- 
tain steels, among them molyb- 
denum steels in the higher carbon 
(0.40 to 050 per cent carbon) 
ranges, were particularly adaptable 
to flame hardening. For several 
reasons molybdenum § steels lend 
themselves well to flame hardening. 
First, the steels are relatively fool- 
proof. Second, next to carbon, 
molybdenum is the most effective 
hardening agent normally added to 
steel. It is not only effective by 
itself, but it intensifies the hardening 


Hardening “Moly” Steels 


Several types of molybdenum steels are 
being flame hardened successfully for a 
variety of applications. Uniform hardness 
values up to 700 brinell are reported 





fs 

Fig. 2—Sections cut from single 

effect of other alloying elements. flame-hardened gear tooth at 

The first point requires explana- l-inch intervals to show case 
tion. Successful flame hardening de- uniformity 


pends on the temperature of the 
zone being hardened. If the steel 


is overheated, the work will be in some cases by mechanical tim- 
ruined for all practical purposes. ing, much still depends on the op- 
Although temperature is controlled erator’s ability to judge temperature 


accurately by color of the _ steel. 
Two factors combine to make ac- 
Fig. 1—Depth-hardness curves of curate determination difficult. The 
flame-hardened SAE 4140 annealed color of the steel is somewhat ob- 
steel scured by the flame and the tem- 

perature rise is extremely rapid 





600 


up to 40 degrees Fahr. per second. 





500 








Close temperature control is not 
so necessary in the case of molyb- 
denum steels. Molybdenum inhibits 
grain growth at temperatures well 
above the critical point so molyb- 
denum steels can be quenched safely 
from temperatures relatively high 
above this critical point. Result is 
that danger of spoilage from failure 
to judge temperature accurately is 
reduced in treating molybdenum 
steels. 

Other factors involved include 
proper selection of steel. Primarily, 
selection is on the basic physical 
property requirements of the part 





| | Abstracted from Moly Matrix, pub- 
1 L lished by Climax Molybdenum Co., New 
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Fig. 3—Photomicrograph of treated 
surface at 500 diameters 


in question. Carbon range of the 
steel also is important; so is its 
grain size. Regardless of the type 
of steel, the carbon range should 
be between 0.35 and 0.50 per cent, 
preferably between 0.40 and 0.45 per 
cent. When carbon is above 0.50 
too much care is required to pro- 
duce good results. When it is under 
0.35 the steel cannot be hardened to 
the requisite degree. Fine grained 
steels are always recommended. 

Preliminary heat treatment is de- 
termined normally by the physical 
properties desired in core of finished 
part. The steel may be normalized, 
annealed, or quenched and drawn, 
as required. It is recommended, 
however, that the steel be at least 
normalized. Flame hardening has 
no effect on the core properties de- 
veloped by preliminary heat treat- 
ment. 

Prominent among molybdenum 
steels suitable for flame hardening 
are chromium-molybdenum steels, 
SAE 4140 and SAE 4150. These steels 
harden in excess of 80 scleroscope, 
600 brinell, for case depths up to 
5/16-inch. Explorations of hardened 
parts show uniform case depth. 
This is illustrated by the series of 
photographs in Fig. 2. These sec- 
tions were all cut from the same 
hardened gear tooth, at intervals of 
1 inch. 

Depth hardening characteristics 
are shown in Fig. 1. This explora- 
tion was made on annealed SAE 
4140 after flame hardening, the 
analysis being carbon 0.42, man- 
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Fig. 4—Midway between surface and 
transition zone, 500 diameters 
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ganese 0.62, chromium 0.92 and 
molybdenum 0.27 per cent. 

Curves in Fig. 1 show hardness 
in both cases falls gradually, instead 
of abruptly. There is not a sharp 
line of demarcation between case 
and core. There is a zone where 
the structure changes gradually. 
This acts as a bond between case 
and core and tends to reduce spall- 
ing of case under load. 

Flame hardening does not impair 
the core properties developed by 
previous heat treatment. One _ in- 
vestigator studied chromium-molyb- 
denum crankshafts. He gave the 
steel two treatments before flame 








Fig. 5—Grain structure in transition 
zone, 500 diameters 


hardening. First treatment included 
an oil quench at 1560 degrees Fahr. 
with a draw at 390 degrees. Second 
treatment involved same quench but 
a draw at 1200 degrees. Resultant 





Table 1 





Carbon a 0.12 max. 
Manganese .. 0.45 approx 
MHMNOOEL: & sible ix ose eins . 0.40 approx. 
PVRCMOEL 2 kc uses Zi 2.00 approx. 
CRPORNGM .o.2....2...i. 14:00 approx 
physical properties are given in 


Table 1. The analysis was carbon 
0.35, chromium 1.00 and molyb- 
denum 0.20 per cent. 

Tests of the cores in both cases, 
after the surface had been hardened 
between 550 and 600 brinell, showed 
no change in the physical properties. 
Also there was no distortion in the 
shafts after hardening. A great deal 
of experience with flame-hardened 
chromium-molybdenum parts proves 
this to be characteristic. 

To take one example, pump 
plungers 5 inches in diameter by 3 
feet long, made from SAE 4150, 
have been flame hardened to 90 
scleroscope, 660 brinell, without dis- 
tortion. Actual treating time was 
10 minutes per plunger. 

Manganese-molybdenum steels 
have been treated successfully in a 
number of instances. Such steel 
with 0.40 to 0.45 carbon, 1.00 to 1.20 
manganese and 0.20 to 0.30 per cent 








Fig. 6—Showing grain structure of 
base material, 500 diameters 






molybdenum gives excellent results. 
This steel used for tool joints for 
use in drilling oil wells has been 
hardened to 600 brinell on a mass 
production basis. In another case 
manganese-molybdenum plates for 
brick dies were hardened to 600 
brinell with no distortion. The steel 
contained 0.40 carbon, 2.50 man- 
ganese and 0.18 per cent molyb 
denum. 

Work also has been done with 
chromium-manganese - molybdenum 
steel of the following analysis range: 
Carbon 0.45 to 0.55, manganese 1.00 
to 1.25, chromium 0.40 to 0.60, sul- 
phur 0.06 to 0.10, molybdenum 0.10 
to 0.20 per cent. 

Pins made of 0.50 carbon steel of 
this type, heat treated to between 
150,000 and 170,000 pounds per 
square inch tensile strength, were 
flame-hardened to produce a 1/16- 
inch case with hardness of 700 
brinell. A thorough series of tests 
after hardening showed core prop- 
erties remained unchanged. There 
was no distortion. 

Many other cases may be cited 
where molybdenum steels have been 
flame-hardened to meet’ various 
service requirements; those given 
indicate results that may be ex- 
pected. 


Cold Drawn Steel Has 
Maximum Machinability 


@ Designed to increase prcduction 
of automatic screw machines, a new 
cold drawn steel, known as Wyco 
Ledloy, SAE 1120 analysis, has been 
introduced by Wyckoff Drawn Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

Tests have shown that addition of 
lead materially improves machin- 
ability of all open hearth steels, 
SAE analyses, without affecting 
original physical properties’ of 
analysis to which it has _ been 
added. This new steel is said to pro- 
vide lubricating qualities, thus add- 
ing to maximum tool life. 

Spindle speeds as high as 2333 
revolutions per minute, which gives 
a surface feet of 382 at 0.007 feed 
per revolution, have been used in 
tests with this steel. 
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THIS RAM TRUCK IS POWERED BY A 42C8 EDISON STEEL STORAGE 
BATTERY ... PLENTY OF POWER TO DO ITS HARD WORK WELL! 


handled with ease! 


Here’s a truck that picks up tons of 
coil stock with its little finger! In its 
every working hour this tireless plant- 
capacity booster literally handles acres 
of steel. With ease, it conveys its giant’s 
load from one operation to the next; or 
from finish point to outgoing car. 

In the performance of its duties, its 
nonchalant dexterity is matched only by 
its utter dependability. The steel storage 
battery that furnishes its unfailing power 
is insurance against interruption; insur- 
ance against a let down. 
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DIVISION OF THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 


This steel battery is an Edison, de- 
signed by Thomas A. Edison, himself, 
for the execution of just such chores as 
the example we illustrate. Battery pow- 
ered material handling units are impor- 
tant to the plant profit picture. Do you 
have a handling problem? Our engineers 
may have a solution— wire, ’phone or 
write our nearest district office: 
PHILADELPHIA 
DUFFALO 
CHICAGO 


INDIANAPOLIS 
SEATTLE 


NEW YORK 
PITTSBURGIL 
CINCINNATI 
ST. LOUIS 

SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON 
WASHINGTON 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
DENVER 


BATTERY 





WEST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A 
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Straight-Line Operation 


New plant utilizes efficient layout as aid 
in machining, heat treating and finishing 
crankshafts. Includes setup for electric 
induction hardening of all bearing surfaces 
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HANDLING 


@ THE NEWLY completed Harvard to the machining and heat treating throughout these various lines, the 
Avenue plant of Ohio Crankshaft of crankshafts for automobiles, one in which the smallest crank- 
Co., Cleveland, may be regarded as trucks, busses and also diesel-engine shafts (weighing from 60 to 80 
a good example of the _ present power plants. This means that the pounds) are processed has little 
tendency toward laying out new crankshafts themselves vary widely mechanical handling equipment as 
plants for efficient materials han- in size and weight. In addition, as the work is light enough to be 
dling. Equipment, flow of material any one individual crankshaft pro- moved about easily by hand. 

and sequence of operations are such ceeds through the operation, its The second line has been com- 
that material comes into one end weight becomes less and less as pletely mechanized by installation 
of this new plant, is processed in metal is removed during milling, of a monorail system shown in Figs. 
a straight continuous line with no boring, machining, grinding and 1 and 2. This line handles the inter- 
backtracking and is stocked and finishing operations. Thus it is mediate sizes of crankshafts rang- 








shipped from other end of the same 
building. Insofar as possible, mod- 
ern methods of materials handling 
have been incorporated into the lay- 
out to facilitate handling and reduce 
fatigue of workmen. 

This plant is devoted exclusively 


Fig. 1—Start of monorail line. Crank- 

shafts travel on carriers which swivel 

to afford access to both sides. Carriers 
return on overhead section 
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necessary to handle various groups 
of sizes in different processing lines 
as it is not practical to have one 
set of machines handle all the work 
on the different size crankshafts. 
Accordingly there are three lines 
set up and now in Operation. In ad- 
dition, space has been provided in 
the building for additional lines as 
they become necessary. Of course, 
handling methods are _ different 





ing in weight from about 75 to 125 
pounds. As this is the range of sizes 
in which there is the largest pro- 
duction, being used for busses and 


Fig. 2—All processing is done on either 
side of this one monorail line without 
any backtracting. View is from 
inspection station at north end look- 
ing south to finishing, hardening and 
machining operations 
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trucks, materials handling equip- 
ment is doubly important here. This 
monorail extends about 300 feet, 
practically the full length of the 
building, along the west portion of 
the west bay. The building itself 
is about 150 by 400 feet with storage 
area at south end for unfinished 
crankshafts and another’ storage 
area at the north end for completely 
processed crankshafts. 

Adjoining each of these areas is 
a drive extending entirely through 
the building and wide enough to 
accommodate two trucks. As all 
the material processed in this plant 





Fig. 3—Gasoline engine furnishes 
power for this truck which handles 
crankshafts on skids as shown 


is transported in and out by truck, 
this arrangement permits trucks to 
drive in, load or unload and continue 
out in the same direction without 
backing or other awkward maneu- 
vering. It also permits’. several 
trucks to be accommodated at one 
time in either area. 

At north end of the building is an 
additional locker and wash room 
with timekeeper’s and watchman’s 
offices. Plant offices are located in 
a section adjoining the main build- 
ing near the center and just to the 
east of it. In a separate room in 
the main building next to these are 
located the special motor-generator 
sets and electric control panels re- 


Fig. 5—Additional hoists operate 

on movable bridges as shown here. 

Bridges interlock at ends permitting 
transverse travel of hoists 





quired for the induction-hardening 
equipment. Also located here is an 
alternating-current to direct-current 
motor-generator set for furnishing 
power to certain direct-current mo- 
tor drives on machines which re- 
quire variable speed. 

The building itself consists of five 
bays, the roof section over the 
second and fourth bays being con- 
siderably higher than over bays 
one, three and five, thus permitting 
a high level of natural illumination 
from the windows in the sides of 
these raised portions, as will be seen 
in the accompanying illustrations, 
all of which were made with no 
artificial lighting. 

Both the first and second process- 
ing lines are at present located in 
the first or west bay. The third line 
is in the second or adjoining bay. 
Here are handled the larger crank- 
shafts such as those shown in Figs. 
3, 4, and 5. Fig. 3 shows how these 
larger crankshafts are handled from 
the processing line to unloading 
area at north end of the building 
near the truck docks using a gaso- 
line-powered lift truck and heavy 
steel pallets. In Fig. 4 an overhead 
electric hoist is being used to lift 
the crankshafts from the pallets 
into the truck seen in the back- 
ground here. This hoist is part of 
the interlocking American Mono- 
Rail system which serves this third 
processing line. 


Hoist System Interlocks 


Several hoists operate up and 
down this second bay on moveable 
bridge sections which are arranged 
so each covers one half of this bay. 
They interlock at the ends with 
other bridges on adjoining tracks, 
thus furnishing a very flexible sys- 
tem for handling material over an 
extremely large area. Fig. 5 shows 
a number of these hoists operating 
on the moveable bridge _ sections 
with interlocking end connections. 
Most of these units are rated one- 
half and one-quarter ton in capacity. 
They facilitate lifting and position- 
ing the larger crankshafts in the 
various millers, grinders, etc. 

A detailed study of sequence of 


Fig. 4—Electric l-ton hoist used in 

handling the larger crankshafts runs 

on a monorail bridge which travels 

on runways up and down the length 
of the plant 


operations through which the crank- 
shafts pass in going through this 
plant would be very similar to the 
following: 

As the work is received at the 
south end unloading docks it is either 
placed on end, stocked in layers, 
placed on heavy formed-steel pallets, 
or unloaded and fed directly into 
the processing line. Crankshafts 
here are just as they come from 
the forge shop. Taking operations 
in the second line, which may be 
regarded as typical, a crankshaft 
is first placed in a machine where 
the lathe centers are cut, or if al- 
ready present they are checked. 
Next the work is placed in another 
machine where the special locating 
pads on the connecting rod bearing 
shoulders are faced. This must be 


Fig. 6—Induction hardening equip- 
ment. Control panel in rear. Four 
bearings are hardened in farthest 
cabinet and three others in each 
remaining cabinet 
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lifts aid 
operator in loading crankshaft in and 
out of machines 


Fig. 7—Spring balanced 


done very accurately as it is from 
these areas that the exact throw of 
the crankshaft arms is determined 
in subsequent machining operations. 

After this, the center bearing is 
rough cut, followed by roughing out 
the intermediate bearings and final- 
ly the outer or end bearings. Num- 
ber of bearings finished runs as 
high as 13 per crankshaft. Also 
width of bearing area, or length of 
bearing varies considerably _al- 
though most of the bearings handled 
in this line are a standard 2*%- 
inches in diameter. In general, the 
first line handles four different 
kinds of crankshafts, the second 
line, or the one being followed 
through here, working on three dif- 
ferent crankshafts. Of course, the 
entire line of machines is set up for 
one particular crankshaft and then 
must be changed oveit whenever 
another kind of crankshaft is run. 

Following the roughing cut, the 
center bearing is rough ground 
and then the crankshaft placed in an 
automatic grinding setup where 
intermediate bearings, flange and 
front bearings also are ground. 
After checking the milled locating 
pads, bearings are finish ground 
and straightened to assure perfect 
alignment. They are seldom out 
0.005-inch and even this _ slight 
amount is corrected. 

Next step is to cut off the front 
or stub end and drill the oil holes, 
this work being done in a special 
fixture for rapid accurate drilling. 


Fig. 8—One of several large machines 
for finishing diesel engine crank- 
shafts. This machine is finish grind- 
ing bearings on a 2-ton crankshaft 
using a 5-foot diameter wheel 
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Following this, bearing surfaces are 
hardened by the induction-hardening 
process in the equipment shown in 
Fig. 6. There are four cabinets em- 
ployed. In the first cabinet, four 
bearings are hardened. Then three 
additional ones are hardened in 
each of the other three cabinets 
making a total of 13 bearings per 
crankshaft hardened in the present 
setup. 

Throughout all the preceding op- 
erations, the crankshafts have been 
handled from racks moving up the 
monorail line shown in Figs. 1 and 
2. As shown in Fig. 7, a special 
spring-loaded lift over most of the 
machines is a great aid in lifting 
the pieces off the racks and placing 
them in the machines. The spring 
counterbalances the weight of the 
work and makes fast, accurate 
handling possible, greatly reducing 
the fatigue incident to placing large 
number of these pieces in and out 
of the machines during the day as 
one operator may handle work done 
by several machines. 

As seen in Fig. 7, the carriers 
travel continuously from the south 
to the north end of this monorail 
line. At each end of this line is an 
automatic lift which returns the 
carriers over a second monorail 
mounted above the first line. Push- 
ing a button at the end of the main 
line actuates the elevator which 
lifts a carrier up to the second line, 
trips a dog allowing it to run on 
the return line where it proceeds 
by gravity to the delivery end. 


Pushbutton Control Used 


When it is wanted on the lowei 
line at the south end, the operator 
pushes a button which takes the 
elevator section at that end up to 
the top line and trips a stop allow- 
ing a carrier to roll on elevator 


section. When in position on eleva- 
tor, carrier actuates a switch which 
lowers the elevator section down 
to the bottom line where the car: 


rier is ready for a load of crank- 
shafts. 

By having the return line 
mounted above the main line, the 
whole structure is simplified and 
the least possible amount of space 
is consumed by the two monorail 
lines. Also a minimum of structural 
members is required. In addition 
fewer parts are needed thus produc 
ing the least obstruction to natural 
light from the windows. 

Hung on Pivot 

Each carrier holds six crank- 
shafts, three on each side. Carrier 
is hung on a pivot so it can easily 
be swung around to load or unload 
both sides without having to go 
around to the other side of the 
carrier. Carriers are moved down 
the line by hand by subsequent op- 
erators as parts are needed. Thus 
the carrier line not only furnishes 
a means of transporting the crank- 
shafts from operation to operation 
but furnishes a bank of material 
ahead of each machine when desired. 
Machines are spaced and tooled so 
at present the slowest can turn out 
50 crankshafts per eight hour shift. 
Thus this line has a capacity of 150 
crankshafts per 24-hour day. This 
capacity can easily be increased 
when desired by making a few 
changes in the production lineup. 

For instance, in Fig. 6, it will be 
seen that the four induction harden- 
ing cabinets occupy only one side 
of the monorail line. Thus there 
is room here for another set of 
cabinets on the opposite side, which 
of course would double the capacity 
of the hardening equipment. 

Hardening is done using Ohio 
Crankshaft’s well-known Tocco in- 
duction-hardening system. Power 
is furnished the setup at this plant 
by a special motor-generator set in 
the motor and control room previ- 
ously mentioned. This set consists 
of a 900-horsepower, 2300-volt, 3 

(Please turn to Page 67) 








NEW METAL PRODUCTS 


@ Improved construction that in- 
creases effective life of steel stack- 
ing boxes for parts handling and 





storage has been announced by All- 
Steel-Equip Co., Aurora, III. 

Reinforcements of 12-gage drawn 
steel, in angle form, are locked and 
welded in position under hem at top 
corners of the boxes. These angles 
resist tendency to open up that oc- 
curs with ordinary steel band rein- 
forcing. A wide, deep, formed stack- 
ing rim around top of each unit 
allows boxes to be built safely into 
stacks without tipping or tele- 
scoping. Another feature is con- 
struction of bin-type front. Front 
rim angle and two front corner re- 
inforcements are formed from a 
single 10-gage piece. Rim is spot- 
welded to sides and gas welded to 
bin opening, making bin front an in- 
tegral part of unit. 


@ Safety and efficiency of cleaning 
operations in public buildings are 
increased through use of a utility 
truck, introduced by Lewis-Shepard 
Sales Corp., Watertown, Mass. 
Designed to carry all necessary 
equipment used for interior cleaning 
this truck holds brooms and mops 
in an upright position where they 
cannot crash through doors or win- 








dows. Compartments are provided 
for buckets, dustpans, cloths, vac- 
uum cleaners and other equipment. 
Running gear is tilt type, allowing 
truck to be turned within its own 
length. 


@ A wide variety of cooling re- 
quirements are met by a full line 
of 336 different cooling units of- 
fered by Rempe Co., 340 North Sac- 
ramento boulevard, Chicago. 
These units have streamlined 
housings, bonderized and _ finished 
with a neutral gray baked-on wrin- 
kled finish enamel. Cooling coil is 
constructed of steel tubing with 
steel fins, all hot galvanized after 





fabrication. For special applica- 
tions, copper tubing with aluminum 
or copper fins can be obtained. 


@ Galvanized roofing with a patented 
spring-pressure lap has been an- 





nounced by American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middletown, O. 

Known as Seal-Krimp, this roof- 
ing is said to be storm-proof and 
weather-tight. It is available in 
three grades of metal: copper-bear- 
ing steel, open-hearth steel and 
Armco ingot iron. When roofing is 
placed in position and nailed down, 
sections are held firmly together 
with spring tension at three points. 
Drainage channels and siphon break- 
ers are built-in features. 

Illustration shows spring-pressure 
lap after nailing. Upright legs are 
forced downward and outward. Pres- 
sure of flanges is against lower 
lapped section. 


B A window unit, known as Silent- 
aire, which ventilates, filters and 
circulates air, and eliminates outside 
noise, has been introduced by Ber- 


ger Mfg. division of Republic Steel 
Corp., Canton, O. 

Styled in sleek, simple lines, this 
unit does not interfere with Vene- 
tian blinds, curtains or drapes and 








is moved conveniently from window 
to window. Removal of dust par- 
ticles, soot, pollen and dirt makes 
conditioner of value in homes, of- 
fices and hospitals, where fresh air 
without noise and drafts is vitally 
important. 


@ A dry type air filter, featuring 
flame-resistance and a new fin con- 
struction, has been introduced by 
Staynew Filter Corp., Rochester, N. 
Y., for industrial and domestic air- 
conditioning applications. 

Fins are reinforced by wire mesh, 
permitting frequent cleaning by 
high pressure air. Several kinds of 
filtering media are available. Most 
usual are cotton or a wool felt-like 
material known as Feltex, which is 
practically impervious to passage of 
microscopic dust particles and yet 
offers low resistance to air flow. 


@ Introduced recently by U. S. Slic- 
ing Machine Co., La Porte, Ind., a 
portable sheet cutter for cellophane 
and other wrapping materials is de- 
signed to add eye and sales appeal 
to modern packaging. 

Machine will take rolls up to 24- 
inch width and 10-inch diameter, and 
will cut sheets in any length up to 
34 inches. Paper is wound upon 





frame made of chromium-plated 
rods, which are adjustable to cut 
sheets of any length. Rods run in 
oilless bushings. Automatic brake 
controls speed of unwinding rolls. 
Price of unit is $45, freight pre- 
paid. 
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WELDING 


@ PRESENT outlook for welded 
fabrication of structural steel should 
discourage no one. The point is 
near where combinations of welding, 
bolting and riveting produce the 
cheapest structure. Since riveting 
is a well established practice and a 
highly developed art, some economy 
of design or detail is necessary if 


Abstract from paper, “Welding in 
Modern Building Construction,” pre- 


sented before Philadelphia section of 
American Welding Society, Philadelphia. 


Structural Welding 


Now used on a rapidly increasing scale, 
welded structural framework is proving 
quite economical, especially when com- 


bined with a certain amount of bolting 
and riveting as detailed here 


By HEATH LAWSON 
Engineer 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


welding is to be substituted for 


riveting with present welding costs. 

Due to many material advantages 
peculiar to welding, it is being 
adopted for fabrication of many 
elements of riveted structures. In- 





troduction of the cutting torch and 
welding equipment has resulted in 
many minor changes in shop meth- 
ods. In a riveted building, for ex- 
ample, where cover plates are to 
be added to column sections of a 
thickness requiring drilled holes, it 
is common practice to tack weld the 
plates to the column shaft and drill 
both in one operation. A_ similar 
use of tack welding was made in 
fabricating towers for the Golden 
Gate bridge. 

It is common practice to fabricate 
riveted structures by welding con- 
nections of base angles to column 
Slabs, masonry plates to spandrel 
sections and lintels, and other simi- 
lar details where lower costs are 
attained by doing away with 
countersunk holes or by eliminating 
drilled holes in thick materials. 
Another common detail is the weld- 
ing of plate stiffeners under con- 
centrated loads on rolled sections, 
replacing the usual riveted stiffener 
angles. 


Combination Joining 


Many structures are designed for 
combinations of welding, riveting 
and bolting. For example, greater 
economy is made possible in a 
welded structure by bolting connec- 
tions of secondary members. In a 
field-riveted structure, shop welding 
is used on such items as_ trussed 
purlins, trusses, rigid frames, 
shaped beams and similar details. 
Such combinations skillfully used 


Fig. l—(Top)—Welding rafters to 
ridge of a steel frame house. Fig. 2. 
(Below)—Here steel sash are being 
set and welded into the same house 
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Fig. 3—Beam notched ready for bend- 
ing 


result in lower costs of construction. 

Some combinations, however, are 
definitely uneconomical. A_ shop- 
riveted, field welded structure is 
generally uneconomical because the 
economy of welded details is lost. 
Field riveting in combination with 
field welding also is usually un- 
economical unless the extra cost of 
transportation and the_ increased 
rental charges on the erection 
equipment can be absorbed in a 
large operation, or some unusual 
advantage may be obtained to offset 
these charges. 


Use of steel in single residences 
offers great opportunities for weld- 
ing, both in shop and field. The di- 
vision of welding between the shop 
and the field varies widely. Con- 
sideration has been given to com- 
plete shop fabrication and towing 
the completed house to the site. 
However, the most common practice 
is shop fabrication of standard 
panels which are assembled in the 
field by bolting or welding. 

A third approach has been to ship 
steel studs and joists to the site with 
little shop fabrication, assembling 
the frame in a manner almost 
identical with that used in the erec- 
tion of wooden framing. Cutting 
and are welding give to steel the 
same flexibility in design and ar- 
rangement as obtained in wooden 
framing, no extra material is needed 
for connections, and the need of ex- 
pensive detailed fabricating draw- 
ings is eliminated.-The development 
of light, inexpensive welding equip- 
ment is adding impetus to this 
third method. Typical construction 
details are shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 


Standard open-web steel joists 


Fig. 4—Bending and fitting operation 
on shaped beams 
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are well known and widely used. 
Completely shop fabricated, to be 
supported on masonry walls or 
structural steel beams, the welded 
type of open web joists are fab- 
ricated by electric or pressure weld- 
ing of standard tee’s, angles and 
bars. Standard joists accommodate 
spans up to 32 feet while long span, 
shop-fobricated, arc-welded trusses 
are available for spans to 64 feet. 


In the design of mili buildings 
covering large areas, such as those 
used in the automobile and aviation 
industries, several new  develop- 
ments have taken place, influenced 
in some respects by arc welding. 
One is the greater use of cantilever 
or continuous action in trusses or 
bent beams to obtain greater spans 
and wider working aisles. 


Another is the use of a bent or 
shaped beam. When column and 
beam are welded into one unit this 
form has been referred to as tree- 
form construction. It is used to re- 
duce shadows in the working area 
and it is thought to produce a more 
pleasing interior. 


Use Rigid Frames 


Arches and some forms of rigid 
frames lend themselves particularly 
well to welding. These are usually 
formed of rolled sections, split with 
the cutting torch and gussets welded 
in to form a smooth surface. This 
construction is particularly pleasing 
to the eye when well proportioned 
and carefully fabricated. Details of 
fabricating such a beam are shown 
in Figs. 3, 4 and 5. 

A group of welded arch ribs for 
a large structure is shown in Fig. 6. 
The span of the arch is 76‘ feet, 
the height 36% feet, the weight of 
each rib 9.6 tons. Cover plates were 
welded along edges and plug welded 
at center. Field splices are used 
above each haunch and at center of 
arch. 

While welding has not been used 
in very tall buildings except for 
minor alterations, its use in modern 
tier buildings is increasing. Many 
such structures under ten stories 
have been built of welded construc- 


tion. Most of them are hospitals 
where elimination of noise is the 
main consideration but there are 
also many schools, light manufac- 


turing buildings and plant office 
buildings. 

Adoption of new building code 
provisions permitting welded con- 
struction by such cities as New 


York and Chicago, together with the 
demand for noise abatement, should 





Fig. 5—Closeup of joints formed in 
Figs. 3 and 4, after welding 


stimulate welded construction in 
this class of structure. Incidentally 
there are 67 cities over 25,000 popu- 
lation, 26 of which are over 100,000, 
having welding provisions in the 
building code in general conformity 
with the A.W.S. code; in 29 more 
cities welding may be used by 
special permit. 

Indications of the present trend 
is a 14-story apartment house now 


under construction in New York 
and a 15-story hospital in Pitts- 
burgh. In the latter, field bolting 


is used for secondary members; all 
other connections are shop and field 
(Please turn to Page 66) 














By W. V. THELANDER 
Manager, Trailer Div. 
Atwood Vacuum Machine Co. 
Rockford, Ill. 


@ PRODUCTION of house and 
commercial demonstration trailers 
for salesmen has passed through 
the stage where every large city 
had manufacturers building two or 
three units or more a year to meet 
local demand. Today, production is 
centered largely among approxi- 
mately 25 manufacturers who pro- 
duce from 1000 to 1500 trailers per 
month during the busy season, it is 
estimated. 

In production of couplings, jacks, 
pumps and disappearing steps for 
trailers, we have changed design 
and method of construction to make 
these accessories at lower cost and 
reduced weight. At the same time, 
the units are better suited to actual 
service conditions. 

Originally all of these items ex- 
cept the step, a recent addition, 
were largely cast and required ex- 
pensive machining. In the new de- 
signs, casting and machine work 
have been replaced by stampings. 
This and slight design changes re- 
sult in a unit more easily adapted 
to the needs of the different trailer 
manufacturers. 

In this redesign we co-operated 
with the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers and trailer manufacturers to 
develop SAE standards, particular- 
ly on the coupling, one of the most 
important parts from a_é safety 
standpoint. As a rsult, failure of 
couplings built on SAE standards is 
practically unknown. 

The original trailer coupling, Fig. 
1, consisted of a one-piece cast main 
socket and adapter for attaching to 
the trailer and a ball forging for 


5 
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Trailer Accessories 


Redesign of coupling and jack units for 
fabrication from light steel stampings 
instead of castings makes possible a 
50 per cent reduction in list prices 


attaching to the car. This casting 
was of SAE 1030 electric crucible 
steel. Various trailer manufacturers 
use different methods of attaching 
the coupling such as two angles or 
channels, a pipe or a bar, etc., re- 
quiring about a dozen different cast- 
ings for this one part. Thus, fre- 
quently delivery was delayed by a 
shortage of a particular casting. 

In the redesigned coupling, Fig. 2, 
a single pressed steel head consists 
of right and left cold-forged halves 
riveted together. These are made 
of 3/16-inch hot-rolled, pickled and 





Fig. 1—Original model of jack and 

coupling consisted largely of castings 

which required considerable machin- 
ing 


oiled, deep-drawing steel. These 
heads are riveted to any of a dozen 
type of pressed steel adapters. 
Standard heads are now made up 
in quantities and stocked. Adapters 
are either stocked or made on order, 
according to the regularity of de- 
mand and production requirements. 
Thus the majority of production 
work on couplings is on a quantity 
basis, while special orders can be 


manufactured and shipped much 
more quickly. 

When redesigned, ball diameter 
on the 5-ton coupling was increased 
from 1% inches to 2 inches, now the 
SAE standard. Also, diameter of 
ball neck and bolt was increased 
from %-inch to 1 inch, thus raising 
the strength of this most important 
part. 

Originally, the plunger for lock- 
ing and releasing the ball was ma- 
chined from a solid bar, cupped at 
the end to fit the ball. In the new 
design, this plunger is of heavy 
seamless tubing reamed at the end 
to fit the ball. This ball is a drop 
forging of SAE 1035 steel, rotated 
in the die to kill flash so diameter 
and out of round are within 0.002- 
inch, plus or minus. 


Plenty of Strength 


Strength of pressed steel coupling 
is far above any actual loads it re- 
ceives. Laboratory tests indicate 19,- 
250 pounds tensile strength, enough 
to haul 100 trailers. Ball-extraction 
resistance (load required to pull ball 
out of socket) is 7120 pounds, or 
ample to support the weight of three 
cars. A nose ioad (vertically applied 
at coupling) of 9630 pounds will not 
result in failure. Even though the 
cast-steel coupler showed somewhat 
greater strength, the cold-forged 
steel couplings are much stronger 
than necessary for any loading. 

Use of castings required machin- 
ing socket, opening for plunger, 
plunger, ball, and drilling all holes 
for bolts. In the new design, all 
rivet holes are in the stamping. The 
only machining consists of thread- 
ing the bolt end of the ball and cut- 
ting, reaming, drilling and case- 
hardening the plunger. 

All exposed parts of both coupling 
and jack are electrically cleaned and 
given a heavy zinc plating before 
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assembly. Thus, even interiors and 
surfaces riveted together are thor- 
oughly protected against rusting in 
use. In addition, exposed surfaces 
are usually painted by the trailer 
manufacturer to match the trailer. 
The zine plating, however, provides 
a heavy rust-resisting undercoating. 

The new No. 706 coupler, Fig. 2, 
weighs 12 pounds compared with 16 
pounds for the same type, Fig. 1, in 
a casting. List price is reduced to 
$4.50 compared with $8.65 for the 
east coupler, a reduction of 48 per 
cent made in the face of a larger 
and much more costly 2-inch ball, as 
compared with the 1%-inch ball pre- 
viously used. 

The jack, also shown in Fig. 2, is 
usually employed in connection with 
the coupler, although made as a 
separate unit. Coupling adapter is 
punched for bolting on the jack. 
However, coupler and jack often are 
welded to the frame. The original 
jack, Fig. 1, was manufactured 
largely from malleable iron castings 
and coupler socket was lifted from 
the ball by a long hand-operated 
worm screw rotated through a pair 
of bevel gears. The load rested on 
expensive detachable, malleable 
swivel and wheel castings at lower 
end of jack. 


Sheet Steel Now Used 


This jack, supports and levels 
trailer when disconnected from tow 
car. It was too high in price and 
slow in operation. The redesigned 
jack is made of cold-forged hot- 
rolled, pickled and oiled sheet steel 
stampings of various thickness. In- 
stead of a long machined worm ro- 
tating through a stationary nut, a 
short hand-operated dual worm 
drives a pair of opposed stamped 
steel gears, Fig. 3, which mesh into 
a formed vertical sliding double 
rack, shown at bottom in Fig. 4. As 
the dual worm and double pinions 
on the rack oppose each other, 
thrust is eliminated. Only the short 
worm shaft and the two bearing 
ends of pinion shafts are machined. 


Gear case, Fig. 3, is made of two 
0.090-inch steel stampings, riveted 
together and bolted to coupler 
adapter. This case holds dual worm, 
two sets of gear wheels and the 
double rack. Metal is upset around 
gear shaft openings to provide in- 
creased bearing surface. 

Worm and pinion gears, Fig. 3, for 
the rack are stamped with square 
holes to fit on a square shaft and 
are arc welded to the shaft to pre- 
vent shifting. Each gear or pinion 
consists of two identical %-inch 
thick steel stampings, spot welded 
together. Square shaft is turned at 
both ends to form bearings. Gear 
teeth and rack receive no additional 
finishing but soon wear into a run- 
ning fit. 

Ram and rack, Fig. 2 and 4, con- 
sist of male and female stampings 
which fit together in a tongue and 
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groove closed by crimping to form 
a rectangular ribbed box with the 
rack perforations in the narrow 
edges. Tongue and groove reinforce 
as well as fasten the two stampings 
together. Die cost is reduced as one 
die punches rack perforations on 
both parts. 

This steel ram permits a 11*-inch 
lift, compared to 8 inches on the 
cast jack. Operation is much faster 
as it raises or lowers 1 inch with 5 
turns of the worm, compared to 10 
to 12 turns per inch on former type. 
A force of 10 pounds on the jack 
handle will raise a 500-pound nose 
load on the trailer. 


Crimping Replaces Rivets 


Box rack or cam is crimped to the 
forged swivel trunnion by indent- 
ing the stampings at eight points 
to fit into corresponding indenta- 
tions in the forging employed to 
joint ram and trunnion. This is 
quicker and less expensive than 
riveting. Swivel pin is drilled and 
has a “*%-inch ball peened in. Side 
is sprung in so swivel is free to ro- 
tate but can be removed. Ball holds 
swivel and caster from slipping off 
trunnion pin. This replaces a thumb- 
screw attachment for holding wheel 
and caster. 

Swivel and caster wheel, Figs. 2 
and 4, are made from *%-inch sheet 
steel stampings. Main swivel frame 
consists of right and left stampings 
riveted together. Swivel pin fits into 
a seamless steel tube bushing in top 
of swivel caster and rests on a *s 
inch steel ball, held in position by 
retainers fastened by crimps in the 
stampings. 

Bushing holding the trunnion o1 


Fig. 2—New jack and 
coupling made from 
stamped parts. Cou- 
pler head at right and 
jack are standard; the 
adapter is made ac- 
cording to trailer man- 
ufacturer’s require- 
ments 





swivel pin rides in eighteen 3/16-inch 
rollers, approximately 1‘ inches 
long, in a race and a retainer of 
seamless steel tubing. The race is 
ground on a centerless grinder. 
Ground washers at the ends serve 
as retainers. These rollers withstand 
tilting and crimping action of the 
caster on the trunnion pin. 

Instead of a malleable cast-iron 
wheel the new wheel, which is 6 
inches in diameter with a 2-inch 
face, now is made of two identical 
cupped stampings of *%%-inch steel. A 
curled ring 1-inch wide of %s-inch 
steel fits inside cups at joint as a re- 
inforcement. See Fig. 3. The two 
cups are held together by a curled 
bushing expanded at the ends to 
rivet entire assembly together. This 
bushing is then reamed for the *%- 
inch bearing pin, held by cotter 
pins. 

Jack handle used for rotating 
the worm formerly consisted of a 
forging which had T-slots milled in 
it for pins on the worm shaft. This 
forging was pinned to the handle. 
Forging now is replaced by a *%- 
inch steel stamping with T-slots and 
curled to two diameters, %s-inch for 
the worm and *s-inch for the handle. 
Stampings are arc welded together 
at curled joint and to the handle. 
A seamless steel ferrule is pressed 
over this stamping and welded. 

Former cast jack, swivel and 
wheel were expensive, due to con- 
siderable machine work required in 
the long screw and bevel gears. The 
redesign here did not reduce the 
weight as both units weigh 22 
pounds. New unit, however, has a 
list price of $6.50 compared with 
$15.00 on the former design, a re- 
duction of 57 per cent. This lower 





cost, combined with greater ease 
in operation, has made this rede- 
sign a paying proposition due to its 
wide acceptance. 

The diaphragm type house trailer 
water pump was made of brass cast- 
ings. It was redesigned for drawn 
steel parts to eliminate costly brass 
castings and machining. This per- 
mits a list price in line with ordinary 
piston pumps and provides a more 
satisfactory unit. 

After the disappearing step, at- 
tached to and folding under the 
trailer, was designed and the shop 
tooled, a longer and larger step was 
added to the line. An expensive die, 
consisting of a group of pointed 
punches to upset metal to form non- 
skid projections was used. Instead 
of making a larger die, the larger 
step is formed by making two im- 
pressions, once from each end, with 
the same die. This eliminated extra 
die cost on a more or less special 
item. 

Cost of grinding and _ honing 
forming dies for this large volume 
cf work had been excessive and was 
accompanied by relatively short 
life. One forming die, for example 
was honed daily after a run of 
2000 to 6000 parts and reground 


Fig. 3 (Top)—Pressed steel gear box, 
worm gears and pinions. Fig. 4 


(Below) — Ram or jack with swivel 
trunnion attached is at bottom of 
this view with crank handle at top 
and stampings for 

wheel 


trunnion and 





weekly after forming 25,000 to 30,- 
000 parts. 

Now forming dies are electro- 
plated before use by depositing a 
hard-chromium coating, 0.0015-inch 
thick. The die previously mentioned 
now forms from 250,000 to 500,000 
parts before regrinding and replat- 
ing are necessary. A profitable side- 
line for this plating department is 
jobbing salvage work on _ under- 
dimension parts for other locai 
plants. A few dollars for plating 
expense has built up undersized 
bearings and other surfaces on re- 
jected machine parts frequently 
valued as high as several hundred 
dollars each at a corresponding sav- 
ing to the manufacturer. 

In changing from castings to steel 
plate and sheets, the quantity pro- 
duced must always be great enough 
to absorb die cost. Possible cost re- 
ductions, by redesign, however, aid 
in increasing production demands 
by permitting lower prices to con- 
sumers and thereby decreasing sales 
resistance. Elimination of machin- 
ing expense and freedom from car- 
rying casting inventory or rush 
orders from the foundry also are 
part of this cost reduction. 
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Nail Heads Gathered 
And Formed in Two Blows 


@ Since recent installation of the il- 
lustrated machines in its Aliquippa 
Works, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, now manufac- 











Large nail heads are formed at rate 

of 175 to 225 per minute on machines 

recently installed at Aliquippa works 

of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh 


tures nails with unusually large 
heads for roofing, siding and other 
purposes. 

The machines, supplied by E. W. 
Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., produce 
nail heads in two blows affected 
through a single stroke—gathering 
the material with one blow and 
forming it into a head on the next. 

Two strands of wire are worked 
on at the same time with feeding 
and cutting off mechanisms so ar- 
ranged that they operate on strands 
alternately. Nails as light as No. 
11 and 12-gage, having 9/16-inch 
heads, and No. 10-gage, having %- 
inch heads, are manufactured at the 
rate of 175 to 225 per minute. 


Electric Welding Manual 
For Practical Workman 


@ Electric Welding, by Morgan H. 
Potter; cloth, 126 pages, 5% x 8% 
inches; published by American Tech- 
nical society, Chicago; supplied by 
Street, Cleveland, for $1.25; in Eu- 
rope by Penton Publishing Co. Ltd., 
Caxton House, Westminster, Lon- 


don, S. W. 1. 
The author is instructor in the 


general shops of the William Hood 
Dunwoody Industrial institute and 
his work is designed as a practical 
text covering the fundamental prin- 
ciples and applications of the vari- 
ous types of electric arc welding, 
including the use of power tube rec- 
tifiers. 

An important object is to provide 
the new or inexperienced welder 
with the necessary technical and 
practical information he needs to 
attain more than mediocrity. The 
subject is treated in a practical way, 
in terms common to those interest- 
ed in welding. 

Important improvements in the 
past few years will be followed by 
even greater advancement in design 
of welding machines as well as in 
welding rod and technique. The 
reader, therefore, is advised to sup- 
plement study of this text by wide 
reading in other works. 
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pees Xe noe 
Six Landis Hydrau- 
cAMP lic Roll Grinders 
\ in one roll shop— 


that is what one user thinks of 
Landis roll grinding equipment. 


Two of these machines are pic- 
tured: one a 28” x 16’, the other 
a 24” x 20’. The remaining four 
vary considerably in swing and 
length. First one was pur- 
chased, then another and so on 
until the entire group had been 
installed. In no other manner 
could the satisfactory perform- 
ance inherent in all Landis 
Type B Roll Grinders be more 


conclusively proved. 


A combination of design fea- 
tures is responsible. There is 
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the all multiple V belt drive 
headstock, the exclusive bab- 
bitt lined steel wheel spindle 
bearings and the _ hydraulic 
work table traversal—just to 
mention a few. 


Another “reason why,” slightly 
less tangible but just as im- 
portant, is the background of 
Landis experience in the build- 
ing of both table traversing and 
wheel traversing roll grinders 
acquired over a long period of 
time. You would profit in a 
most tangible way by taking ad- 
vantage of the accumulated 
knowledge of these years. 275 


LANDIS TOOL COMPANY 


WAYNESBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Instrument Records and 
Controls Temperature 


@c. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Park 
and Nostrand avenues, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has presented a new line of 
TAG automatic recording and indi- 
cating controllers for either temper- 
ature or pressure. 

Illustration shows inside view of 
temperature recorder controller 
mechanism with calibrated throt- 
tling control flapper. This unit in- 
corporates both a recording ther- 
mometer mechanism and an air-op- 
erated temperature controller mech- 
anism, mounted within one case. 
Both are actuated by the same ther- 
mostatic system—there is only one 
bulb, one connecting tube and one 
spiral spring. 

Controlling mechanism is in effect 
a pair of relays which regulate open- 
ing of a diaphragm valve, first by 
detecting small pressure or tempera- 
ture changes, then converting them 
to pressure changes and amplifying 
them to power necessary to operate 
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valve against fluid pressure of 
liquid or gas under control. 

Recording mechanism has inter- 
changeable calibrated tube system, 
over-range protection provided by 
safety linkage between Bourdon 
spring and pen movement, visible- 
record pen arm, stainless steel hub 
and other refinements. 


Protect Center Hole of 
Bonded Snagging Wheels 


@ Abrasive Co., Grinding Whee] di- 
vision of Simonds Saw & Steel Co., 
Tacony and Fraley streets, Philadel- 
phia, has announced an improve- 
ment in large-hole, high-speed, res- 
inoid-bonded grinding wheels for 
rough snagging operations. 
Improvement consists of two cir- 
cular steel flanges bonded into sides 
of wheel adjacent to and surround- 
ing center hole and lining a portion 
of it. Each flange is in perfect 
alignment with the other. This type 
of wheel construction reduces wear 
on mounting flanges and mount cen- 
ter since steel fits against steel. 
Wheel is held between solid plane 





bearing surfaces, making use of 
gaskets or blotters unnecessary. Pro- 
tection is afforded center hole, pre- 
venting sides or edges from being 
chipped out when mounting or han- 
dling wheels. 


Design Eliminates 
Tilting of Press Slide 


@ E. W. Bliss Co., Toledo, O., has 
developed for the automotive trade 
a lever type 4-point press for blank- 
ing and shallow forming work. 

Rockshafts running from front to 
back impart an opposed motion to 
levers by means of eccentrics. This 
motion draws slide up and then push- 
es it down for working portion of 
stroke. Thrusts are distributed 
equally over gibs. 

Main outer links straddle outer 
web of crown, eliminating any pos- 
sible bending of shaft and trans- 
mitting load as a direct thrust 





through web. Due to linkage, a 
slight dwell at bottom stroke is ob- 
tained, allowing metal to “set” when 
punch is at bottom of die. 

Press has a capacity of 250 tons, 
a stroke of 16 inches and a bed area 
measuring 50 x 84 inches. Long ad- 
justment permits use of high or low 
dies. Incorporated in bed is an ex- 
ternally guided pneumatic cushion 
which will give 22.6 tons blankhold- 
ing pressure from air line pressure 
of 100 pounds per square inch. 


Safety Featured in Fork 
Truck Brake Mechanism 


@ Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 4205 
St. Clair avenue, Cleveland, has 
placed on the market a tiering, tilt- 
ing, telescoping fork truck in rated 
capacities up to 5000 pounds with 
four speeds forward and four re- 
verse. 

Known as type F-11, this truck has 
a 2-wheel drive and a 4-wheel ;steer. 
Its power circuit is closed and broken 
by a mill type magnetic contactor, 
electrically interlocked with control- 
ler. Heavy-duty, high-torque, 500 per 
cent overload motor is direct con- 
nected to free coasting worm and 


gear. 
Design for safety is an important 
feature of this truck. A dynamic 





brake supplements the travel brake, 
and a solenoid brake on hoist motor 
locks load in position unless released 
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by application of power. Regener- 
ative braking supplements solenoid 
brake and returns current to battery 
when lowering load. A ratchet pro- 
tects mechanism at bottom of down 
travel of load, and an electric clutch 
protects mechanism at limit of up 
travel. Forks stop automatically at 
either limit. 


Wheel Truing Device Is 
Mounted Permanently 


gw U. S. Tool Co., Ampere, East 
Orange, N. J., has introduced a 
wheel truing attachment designed 
to be permanently mounted on the 
grinder spindle column. It is brought 
into position quickly and easily, and 
when not in use is entirely out of 
the way. 

Any desired angular or radial 
form can be dressed on a wheel with 
this device. Combinations of radial 
and angular forms are blended with 
one another to give a continuous 
form surface. Three adjustable 
slides on the unit permit truing of 
any shape, and since all adjustments 





are furnished with scales, settings 
used in obtaining any form may be 
recorded and exact form duplicated 
at any future time. 


Determines Particle 
Size by Sedimentation 


@ Colloid Equipment Co., 50 Church 
Street, New York, has developed a 
sedimentation method of analyzing 
particle sizes below 44 microns, giv- 
ing accurate results in about 2 hours 
from representative samples of less 
than 5 grams. 

This apparatus, known as_ the 
Palo-Travis particle sizer, operates 
on principle that dispersed particles 
of dimensions exceeding colloidal in 
a confined fluid medium tend to set- 
tle under force of gravity, and rate 
of sedimentation proves the means 
of measuring particle size. Sizer 
consists of a large glass tube, grad- 
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uated in millimeters, mounted on a 
support of polished oak. Tube gives 
height of fall slightly over 1 meter. 
Mixing chamber to hold sample is 
separated from tube by stopcock 
with accurate bore to facilitate set- 
tling of material. Micrometer eye- 
piece permits accurate reading of 
sediment heights. 

Sample of material to be tested is 
placed in mixing chamber and then 
passes into measuring tube with 
fluid medium. Determinations for 
water-insoluble substances may be 
made in distilled water; for those 
water-soluble, in water-white kero- 
sene. Alcohol should be used in 
cases where material does not floccu- 
late. Only one observation is neces- 
sary—reading height of sediment at 
definite intervals. From these val- 
ues, radius and size of particles are 
calculated. 

Apparatus is suitable for use with 
colloid mills and other fine-grinding 
setups, but its industrial application 
is wide. Sizer is priced at $75. 


Conditions Shop Air 


@ Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 
has developed for grinding, welding 
and similar applications an air 


cleaner which conditions air by 





filtering out dirt particles and re- 
moving smoke and heat. 

Known as the Linconditioner, unit 
consists of a motor-driven fan 
which provides suction through a 
flexible metal tube. Air is drawn 
through tube and exhausted into a 
filter located in periphery of the 
power unit. A welded steel arm and 
spring arrangement supports tube 
so that nozzle can be shifted to any 
desired spot within operating radius. 

This cleaner may be adapted as 
a blowing unit where desired. When 
unit is used for removing and filter- 
ing air, a rubber cap is kept over 
blower cutlet, and when it is used 
for blowing, cap is removed and 
flexible tube is placed in blower 
outlet. 

Cleaner is illustrated removing 
dust particles from machining oper- 
ation on engine cylinder block. 


Sheave Varies Speed 
By Simple Adjustment 


@ Texrope division, Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has developed 
an adjustable, combination sheave 
for double duty service. 

This sheave has a range of pitch 





diameter varying from 2 to 3 inches, 
and from 3 to 4 inches, merely by 
removing adjustable plate, reversing 
and again placing on hub. As shown 
in illustration, outer plate in posi- 
tion at left allows belts to ride high 
and give pitch diameter of 3 to 4 
inches. Outer plate reversed in posi- 
tion at right allows belts to ride low 
and give pitch diameter of 2 to 3 
inches. This provides a speed varia- 
tion of 100 per cent, and the change 
requires only a moment. 


Controller Designed for 
Process Manufacturing 
@ Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
has devised a single-cam cycle con- 
troller that provides for control of 


as many as four separate opera- 
tions. Instrument is designed for 
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use in process manufacturing, being 
extensively used in vulcanizing rub- 
ber products and in plastic molding. 
Cam is designed to be cut so that 
it will meet a wide variety of re- 
quirements. Additional flexibility 1s 
obtained through use of adjustable 
segments. Instrument has a special 
mechanism which makes it possible 
to obtain two different speeds of ro- 
tation before cam completes a cycle. 
It is equipped with patented 3-way 
leakless pilot valves, eliminating 
need for fixed air leak at controller. 
Motor and switches that control 
electrical circuits are enclosed. 


Machine Designed for 
Milling Small Parts 


@ Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., has introduced for the 
production milling of small machine 
parts a plain milling machine, No. 
000, with broad independent ranges 
of speed and feed which enable it to 
handle a wide variety of materials, 
using cutters down to the smallest 
end mills. 

Table has a longitudinal move- 
ment of 4 inches, and 16 rates of 
feed are provided, 9/16-inch to 24% 
inches per minute. Control button 
starts automatic cycle of table 
movements, and table stops in load- 
ing position on completion of cycle. 
Fast travel forward at 365 inches 
per minute is engaged when table is 
started. On completion of cutting 
feed table is automatically returned 
to loading position in 1/3-second. 
Spindle has vertical adjustment of 
6 inches and transverse adjustment 
of 2 inches. Two spindle speed 
ranges are available: 160 to 3540 
revolutions per minute, or 107 to 
2340 revolutions per minute. 

Both the 1/3-horsepower spindle 
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motor and \%-horsepower table mo- 
tor are totally enclosed, and protec- 
tion against foreign matter is given 
all working parts. Although machine 
is essentially light and fast, there 
is adequate mass and rigidity to ab- 
sorb vibration. 


Rheostat Designed for 
Low Temperature Rise 


M@ International Resistance Co., 401 
North Broad street, Philadelphia, has 
announced a line of all-metal 25-watt 
rheostats, which provide safe opera- 
tion down to 25 per cent of full rota- 
tion with a temperature rise of about 
160 degrees Cent. 

Known as type PR-25, rheostat 
is only 1-21/32 inches in diameter 
and has a depth behind panel of 
21/32-inch. Resistance element is 
formed of low temperature coeffi- 
cient wire wound on a strip of heat- 
dissipating core insulated by asbes- 





tos. Layers of mica insulate element 
from die-cast aluminum housing. 
Radius contact is a special alloy 
which will not pit or stick. Pressure 
is provided by a steel spring. Use 
of a flat clockspring to connect slid- 
ing contact to center terminal elim- 
inates conventional series pressure 
contact. 


Adds Hand Milling File 


@ Heller Bros. Co., Newark, N. J., 
has announced addition to its line 
of a hand milling file, adaptable to 
many uses in machine shops where 
an even surface is required. 

This is a milled tooth file and is 
12 inches long, 4 inches wide and 
“%-inch thick. It has a flat steel 
handle. File is especially suitable for 
such work as filing bearing caps, 
metal patterns and metal collars. It 
can be used also as a bench file for 
evening hollow tubing or any kind 
of hollow ware. 


Transformer Is Portable 


@ Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh, has introduced a 
portable current transformer, type 
PC-137, for general portable service 
where maximum in accuracy and 
breadth of operating range is re- 
quired. 

Transformer is housed in a plas- 


tic case with maroon and nickel fin- 


ish. Windings are thoroughly insu- 


lated and rigidly fixed in relation to 

one another and to the iron core. 
Unit is a combination of through 

and tapped construction. Through 





capacities of 1000, 500 and 250 am- 
peres are obtained by passing con- 
ductor through opening provided, 
and capacities of 100, 50, 25 and 10 
amperes are provided with ter- 
minals mounted on top of case. 


Broaching Machines Meet 
Universal Requirements 


m American Broach & Machine Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich., has introduced a 
3-way vertical hydraulic broaching 
machine for push-down, pull-down 
and surface broaching and for press- 
ing and assembly work. 

Machine column is a heavy cast- 
ing provided with hardened and 
ground steel ways which form sur- 
faces for machine slide. Hydraulic 
cylinder is built integral with ma- 
chine slide or ram, which is the 
moving part. Piston rod is the fixed 





bolted to top 
column. 


which is 
supported by 
Cylinder moves up and down on this 
rod. 
Work table rest plates are inter- 


member 
manifold 


rs 


changeable for various types of 
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broaching operations. One plate is 
furnished as standard equipment 
for accommodating work-holding 
fixtures for internal broaching of 
common types of work. Special rest 
plates are required for accommodat- 
ing fixtures for surface broaching 
operations. 

Machine is available in two nor- 
mal capacities, 4 and 6 tons, which 
have broaching speeds of 30 and 
28 feet per minute, respectively. 


Motors Built for Use in 
Explosive Atmospheres 


@ Louis Allis Co., Milwaukee, has 
introduced a complete line of direct 
current explosion-proof motors, ap- 
proved by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories for use in class 1, group D, 
explosive atmospheres, such as are 
encountered in mines. 

Motor is protected from every 
angle. End brackets are reinforced 
inside and out, and solid steel field 
ring is constructed to withstand 
over 5 times the greatest possible 
internal explosion that may occur. 
High tensile aluminum alloy castings 
form radial type fan and air intake 
grille. Plate steel cover directs 


blast of cooling air over housing and 
assures safe, cool performance. 

A wide range of both electrical 
and mechanical 


modifications are 





available with this line of motors. 
Their compact overall dimensions 
make them interchangeable with al- 
ternating current frame sizes, and 
their low height makes them adapt- 
able for use in low overhead mines. 


Cleaner Adaptable to 
Various Applications 


@ Spencer Turbine Co., Hartford, 
Conn., has placed on the market a 
%-horsepower portable industrial 
vacuum cleaner, said to have ade- 
quate dirt capacity in spite of its 
low power rating. 

Unit has a multi-stage vacuum 
producer, designed to give suction 
which will permit operator to re- 
move dust and dirt from pipes, walls 
and ceilings, or litter from floors 
almost as fast as he can move 
vacuum tool cver surface. Cleaner 
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weighs 240 pounds, and is 45 inches 
high, 27 inches wide and 37 inches 
long. Easily removable dirt con- 
tainer has a capacity of 2200 cubic 
inches. 

Available with this unit are 67 dif- 
ferent types and sizes of special 
vacuum tools for every sort of clean- 
ing application. 


Device Stops Air Waste 


@ Sterling Products Co., 2457 Wood- 
ward avenue, Detroit, has developed 
a unique automatic valve control to 
avoid wasting air on pneumatic tools 


due to neglect of operator to stop 
machine while changing operations. 

Device is applied particularly to 
a sanding machine, manufactured by 
this same company. Without thought 
or effort on the part of the operator, 
valve control automatically starts 
and stops sander and controls flow 
of water when hose is attached for 
wet sanding. Air waste approxim- 
ating 15 to 35 per cent of air con- 
sumed is thus eliminated. In addi- 
tion, operating efficiency is material- 
ly increased by providing freedom 
of both hands to operate machine 
and manipulate product being sand- 
ed or rubbed. 





[Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month| [Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month| og) 


Stop Oil Drippage 


from Overhead Granes! 
Because NON-FLUID OIL does not drip or 


leak, it prevents damage to product. It also 
reduces the accident hazard by keeping 
Cranes and Floors free of oil. 


Then too, by remaining in bearings NON- 
FLUID OIL lubricates more dependably 
and outlasts other lubricants 3 to 5 times— 
saving money on lubricant and oiling cost. 


Used successfully by leading steel plants 


Send for testing sample today-prepaid-NO CHARGE! 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 


LUBRICANT CO. 
Main Office: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


WAREHOUSES: 
Chicago, Ill. Atlanta, Ga. 
St. Louis, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 
Providence, R. I. Greenville, S. C. 
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Structural Welding 


(Concluded from Page 57) 


welded. Incidentally, this is prob- 
ably the largest building in which 
alternating current welding equip- 
ment is used for field welding. Three 
welders are keeping so close behind 
the raising gang on this job that 
plumbing-up guys are never more 
than one tier behind the derrick. 

In order to reduce shop costs, 
holes were punched only in the 
filling-in beams which required holes 
for tie rods due to type of floor used. 
As far as possible no holes were 
used in main material of girders 
and columns. 

Reduction in costs through elim- 
ination of shop operations can only 
be attained when the fabricator has 
control of design details. If the cus- 
tomer is to obtain any advantage 
from such economies, the fabricator 
must know when preparing his es- 
timate that he will be in a position 
to do this. 


Details Tedious 


The preparation of details for a 
large building without “standard de- 
tails” such as we have for riveted 
construction is a rather tedious pro- 
cedure since welded details require 
much more careful design. Many of 
the practices and assumptions com- 
mon to riveted construction would 
be extremely bad _ practice for 
welded connections. 

For example, it is common prac- 
tice in riveted designs to assume a 
free-end condition in a member and 
to take no special precautions to 
produce a connection which approxi- 
mates that condition. For riveted 
connections this is not serious since 
these connections employ relatively 
thin angles connected at relatively 
large distances from the back of the 
angle, producing a connection which 
is inherently flexible. When designing 


Fig. 6—Shop assembly of arch ribs 





for welded construction, on the 
other hand, angles are not required 
for connections. Direct welding of 
the component parts or connections 
employing small bars and plates 
are sometimes used. Such details 
are inherently rigid; to attach such 
a detail with welding which is in- 
sufficient to resist the degree of 
restraint produced by the form of 
connection would be very bad prac- 
tice indeed. 
. 


Motor Maker Installs 
Combination Luminaires 


m An unusually large combination 
mercury-incandescent lighting sys- 
tem has been installed in the small 
motor plant of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., Lima, O. This solves 
several lighting problems encount- 
ered in manufacturing small motors 
because of intricate* processes re- 
quiring many delicate assemblies 
and rigid inspection procedures. 
Each of the 600 combination lumi- 
naires installed in this plant con- 
sists of a 400-watt high-intensity 











Section of Westinghouse Lima 
plant showing mercury-incandes- 
cent lighting installation 


mercury lamp and three 200-watt 
Mazda lamps. The three 200-watt 
Mazda lamps produce 10,200 lumens 
and the 400-watt mercury lamp 16,- 
000 lumens. This combination of 
lamps corrects the color of the mer- 
cury light for appearance and re- 
duces stroboscopic effect. Light from 
a Mazda lamp is deficient in violet, 
blue and green, while the mercury 
are is rich in these colors. 

Luminaires are mounted 14 feet 
from the floor and are spaced on 
18-foot centers. Average intensity 
of illumination is 33 footcandles. A 
4-wire safe-change hanger is used 
to mount the units on rigid conduit. 
Separate switching of the mercury 
and Mazda lamps is also possible. 
Ballast equipment for each luminaire 
includes a capacitor of sufficient 
size to give a power factor of 90 to 
95 per cent. 

Distribution system for the light- 
ing load is 3-phase, 4-wire. Four cop- 
per busses run full length of build- 
ing. Feeder taps are taken directly 
from the main bus to Nofuze light- 
ing panelboards. Single-pole break- 
ers are required for the Mazda 
lamps and 2-pole breakers for the 
mercury lamps. The 115-volts for 
the Mazda circuit are obtained from 
the phase to neutral voltage, and 
the 199 volts for mercury trans- 
formers from phase to phase volt- 
age. 


Crank Rejections Low 


@ In an article entitled “Automatic 
Production,” which appeared in the 
June 13 issue of STEEL, it was stated 
in the last paragraph that “only 3 
per cent” of the crankshafts forged 
and heat treated at Chevrolet-Forge 
division, General Motors Corp., De- 
troit, failed to pass final inspection. 
Please note this figure should have 
been 0.30 per cent. 
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Straight-Line Operation 


(Continued from Page 53) 


phase, 60-cycle synchronous motor 
driving two 800-volt, single-phase, 
1920-cycle alternating-current gen- 
erators. The unit is rated to carry a 
60 per cent overload for one minute 
and is a special design to maintain 
voltage ievel during the peak loads 
which are incident to induction hard- 
ening. 

Power from these generators goes 
into the automatic control equip- 
ment shown alongside the first 
cabinet in Fig. 6. The automatic 
control functions like this: When a 
crankshaft is placed in the fixture 
in one of the cabinets, the doors are 
closed and the start button at top 
of cabinet pressed. This actuates 
the control to feed power through 
transformers which reduce the 1920- 
eycle current to some 30,000 amperes 
at about 20 volts which goes into 
the structure surrounding the crank- 
shaft bearing. Some 700 to 800 kilo- 
watts of power are delivered at the 
bearing. Eddy currents and hy- 
steresis losses in the surface of the 
bearing raise its temperature in- 
stantly, the amount and depth of 
the heat developed being very ac- 
curately controlled to produce ex- 
actly the degree of hardness desired. 


Current is applied for about five 
seconds. At end of this time, water 
is automatically forced against the 
crankshaft surface while still in 
the fixture, producing the desired 
quench. Each bearing subsequently 
receives current and quenching 
water on an automatic cycle that 
was started by pushing the button 
at top of the cabinet. Different 
cabinets are employed to handle the 
various bearings as it is not prac- 
tical to arrange the induction heat- 
ing and quenching fixtures to handle 
adjacent bearings. 


Crankshafts Oil Drawn 


After hardening, crankshafts are 
given an oil draw in equipment just 
north of the cabinets. Work is 
maintained at a temperature of 
about 300 degrees Fahr. for an hour. 
This does not reduce the’ hardness 
at all, it simply is employed to re- 
lieve any strains which might have 
been set up during the hardening 
process. Material in these crank- 
shafts is about 0.45 to 0.50 per cent 
carbon and after hardening and 
drawing a hardness check shows a 
scleroscope value between 75 and 
85. 

Following this, crankshafts are 
ground, straightened and given a 
finish grind. Afterwards a keyway 
is milled into the flywheel end and 
flange holes are drilled. Then bear- 
ings are polished, finish cuts given 
and final polish administered. On 
this final polish, the bearing is first 
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MATERIALS HANDLING—Continued 


carefully measured with a microm- 
eter to determine if it is just a little 
over or if it is considerably larger 
than required. Depending upon 
this, 50-grit or 120-grit emery is 
used in polishing. Final operation 
is done with a single “0” emery 
paper or 150-grit emery cloth. 
Now crankshafts are ready for 
final gaging and inspection. After 
this they go to the storage area 
adjoining the shipping docks at the 
north end of the building. Here they 
receive a light oil dip to protect 
them from rust during shipping. 
Certain sizes are packed on skids 





using a spacing framework which 
extends around the edge between 
each layer of crankshafts.. Stacked 
with each layer in line with the one 
below, a large number are easily 
accommodated in a small space 
making a tight compact package 
easily handled by lift trucks in and 
out the large highway trucks em- 
ployed in hauling these units. 

The operations described here oc 
cupy Only the first two bays of this 
plant. The third and fourth bays 
are equipped with several large ma- 
chine tools such as the one shown 
in Fig. 8. These are used in ma- 
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@ There are times when the overhead cranes need a 
helper; when they are busy with the heavy loads— 
and someone on the assembly floor, or the molding 
floor has a lighter lift to make — that is where the 
helper “A Cleveland Tramrail Gantry Crane” steps in. 


@ There are many places also where a Tramrail 
Gantry can do the whole job. 
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THE CLEVELAND CRANE AENGINEERING OD. 
1125 Depot St. 
WICKLIFFE, OHIO 
FOR EVERY INDUSTRY Or consult your phone directory under Cleveland Tramrail. 
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chining large size crankshafts. The 

articular unit shown is a huge pre- 
cision grinder used to finish grind 
large size crankshafts for diesel 
engines. These crankshafts of course 
are too large to be accommodated 
in the hardening cabinets shown in 
Fig. 6 so they go to Ohio Crank- 
shaft’s other Cleveland plant for 
hardening. 

There they have the bearing sur- 
faces induction hardened by means 
of specially designed individual fix- 
tures which clamp over the shaft. 
These fixtures are of a portable type 
which enables them to be taken to 
the work, thus making them ex- 


tremely flexible as to size and num- 
ber of bearings per crankshaft they 
will accommodate. 

A 2-ton hoist operates on a mono- 
rail bridge which runs up and down 
the fourth bay to serve the heavy 
machine tools installed there. Sev- 
eral smaller hoist units are also 
employed in the third bay. The fifth 
bay is not used much yet, light mis- 
cellaneous work being done in the 
north end and the south end being 
reserved for future expansion. 

Electric hoists on _ interlocking 
monorail bridges, with power trucks 
and complete mechanized monorail 
line, afford an efficient system. 
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David, Too! 
knew the 
value of 
Centrifugal 
Force 


UGALLY 





. And so does Shenango. Twenty-eight years of 
knowledge and experience in Centrifugal Casting is 
reflected in the quality of our product. Molten metal 
cast under compression means a more dense grain structure 
free of defects. 
more easily machinable Bronze Alloy, Monel Metal, 
Nickel or Gray Iron alloyed to meet your requirements. 

ROLLS, SLEEVES, LINERS, BUSHINGS, BEAR- 
INGS and CASTINGS spun by Shenango find their 
way into the “‘tough spots” all over the world. Perhaps 


We promise you a stronger, better and 


you have a place or a product that would benefit by their 


application? 


It costs you nothing to find out. Write 





SHENANGO-PENN 
MOLD COMPANY 


Plant, Dover, Ohio 


Executive Offices: Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh * 
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Steel Engineers Hear of 
Many New Developments 
(Continued from Page 43) 


developed. Such a 150-ampere con- 
tactor has an interrupting capacity 
of 10,000 amperes, a 600-ampere 
unit having 30,000-ampere capacity, 
these ratings being established by 
test. Barriers should be used be- 
tween phases on all such equipment. 
Instantaneous and thermal over- 
loads both should be employed. In 
use of this equipment at points 
close to transformers, it May some- 
times be necessary to go to a higher 
ampere rating to be sure sufficient 
interrupting capacity exists. 

Mr. Moore also pointed out that 
use of thermal overloads limits 
short circuit currents due to large 
reactance present. In closing his 
remarks, he suggested that stand- 
ardization of 440-volt equipment in 
co-operation with the association 
would be a step forward. 

The question arose as to accep- 
tance of 440-volt equipment by op- 
erators and Mr. Wilcox, Electric 
Controller & Mfg. Co., said that 
by using 110 or 220-volt control cir- 
cuits, little objection had been met. 
Using lower control voltages per- 
mits obtaining all the advantages of 
440-volt distribution with the com- 
plete safety of lower voltages at the 
control. 

In reference to the figure given by 
Mr. Nelson that 440-volt equipment 
cost about 60 per cent of 6600-volt 
equipment, it was brought out that 
this figure was based on price of 
equipment alone and that cost of 
copper was considered but that 
maintenance costs were not. The 
author stated, however, that mainte- 
nance should be lower on 440-volt 
equipment and motors. 

(Concluded next week) 


Welder Manufacturers 
To Revise Standards 


@ Revision of standard transformer 
specifications was approved by the 
Resistance Welder Manufacturers’ 
association meeting in Detroit re- 
cently. For several months a com- 
mittee headed by A. D. Jardine, 
Welding Machines Mfg. Co., has been 
revising the standard specifications 
and has made a number of import- 
ant changes. Details will not be an- 
nounced for several weeks. 

Association committees are study- 
ing possibilities for simplification of 
the numerous types of spot, press, 
seam and flash welders. Also under 
advisement is a proposal for a joint 
conference between resistance weld- 
ing equipment manufacturers and 
producers of various types of con- 
trols, to discuss technical problems 
and further co-operation. 
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Rise In Production 
And Sales Arrested 


Only Brief Lull is 


Expected as War 
Threat Lifts 


@ FINISHED steel demand has become more hesitant, 
accompanied by a small drop in ingot production. The 
lull is the result of a combination of factors which 
in most cases are only temporary in their influence, 
and some recovery in business is confidently ex- 
pected during October. 

While it is difficult to determine to what extent 
recent European war rumblings affected domestic steel 
buying, the prospect of widespread hostilities un- 
doubtedly created unfavorable sentiment which was re- 
flected to some degree in the leveling off in demand 
the past two weeks. By the same token, the likeli- 
hood of an amicable agreement among European pow- 
ers correspondingly enhances the October outlook. 

At best, only moderate recovery in steel orders and 
production is looked for this month, with automotive 
needs expected to predominate. Consumption in build- 
ing and heavy engineering construction gives indica- 
tions of being well sustained. Effects of the New 
England flood on industry there are being removed. 

Railroads, still involved in attempts to reduce op- 
erating costs through a wage reduction, are not in- 
clined to increase their expenditures for new equip- 
ment and repairs extensively, although a small in- 
crease in steel orders seems probable this quarter. 

Miscellaneous steel consumers are buying largely 
for immediate needs since the price situation offers 
no incentive to cover any distance ahead. The auto- 
motive industry has adopted a similar policy, but 
while steel purchases to date for new models have 
been relatively light, heavier demand will be necessary 
the next few weeks. Ford Motor Co. last week took 
prices on steel for 50,000 1939 model cars, and release 
of the tonnage is expected early this week, coincident 
with the start of assemblies of new models. 

Pig iron production in September was the largest 
since November last year. Average daily output of 
55,802 tons was 15.7 per cent ahead of August and 
compares with 113,932 tons in September, 1937, a de- 
crease of 51 per cent. Production the first nine months 
this year totaled 12,313,743 tons, off 59 per cent from 
1937, Active blast furnaces Sept. 30 numbered 98, a 
gain of ten for the month and the most stacks in blast 
in ten months. 
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Automobile production, although still relatively light, 
is being accelerated. Principal cause for urgency to 
speed output is the depleted stock of new cars in 
dealers’ hands. Supplies are estimated to be the low- 
est since before the depression, the result of better 
sales than was anticipated during mid-summer and in- 
ability of builders to start assembly of new models 
more rapidly. 

Production last week of 25,405 cars and trucks was 
the largest in two months but was below the 28,030 
units built a year ago. The industry is about two 
weeks ahead of last year in new model preparations, 
nowever, since a reversal in the downward trend in 
1937 production did not occur until early October. 

General Motors accounted for 8725 units last week, 
compared with 5895 the week before. Chrysler turned 
out 8800, against 7170; Ford 615, against 1600; and 
other makers 7265, against 5725. 

The national steelmaking rate declined 1 point last 
week to 47 per cent. While this reflected partly the 
letdown in buying, some mills curtailed because of the 
completion of programs for replenishing stocks of semi- 
finished material. A definite trend in operations so 
far is lacking since three districts last week increased 
their schedules and four were unchanged while five 
reduced output. 

Pittsburgh mills at 37 per cent were off 1 point; 
Chicago was down 2 points to 41.5 per cent; eastern 
Pennsylvania down 1 point to 32 per cent; Detroit 
down 5 points to 72 per cent; and Cincinnati down 22 
points to 43 per cent. Youngstown advanced 1 point 
to 49 per cent; Buffalo was up 2 points to 51; and New 
England rose 5 points to 65 per cent. Unchanged dis- 
tricts included Wheeling at 54, Birmingham at 57, St. 
Louis at 48.5 and Cleveland at 48.5. 

Scrap prices tend lower in a number of districts. 
Heavy melting steel is off 50 cents at Pittsburgh, and, 
combined with weakness elsewhere, reduced the scrap 
composite 25 cents to $13.88. Reflecting the recent pig 
iron advance, the iron and steel composite is up 14 
cents to $36.58, while finished steel is unchanged at 
$57.20. 
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COMPOSITE MARKET 


One 
Month Ago 


Oct. 1 
Iron and Steel $36.58 
Finished Stee! 57.20 
Steelworks Scrap.. 13.88 


—The Market Week— 


Sept. 24 Sept. 17 


$36.44 $36.50 
57.20 57.20 
14.13 14.25 


Sept., 


$36. 
o7. 
14. 


AVERAGES 


Three One 
Months Ago Year Ago 
1938 July, 1938 Oct., 1937 
48 $36.32 $39.59 
20 57.20 61.70 
23 13.06 15.93 





Five 


Years Ago 
Oct., 1933 


$30.53 


49.20 
10.37 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 


pipe, rails, alloy steel, 


not strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. 


hot strip, and cast iron pipe at represenvative centers. 
Steelworks Scrap Composite:— Heavy melting steel and compresse 


sheets. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Finished Material 


Steel bars, Pittsburgh 


Steel bars, Chicago 


Steel bars, Philadelphia 


Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Shapes, Pittsburgh 
Shapes, Philadelphia 
Shapes, Chicago 
Plates, Pittsburgh 
Plates, Philadelphia 
Plates, Chicago 


Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh. 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh. 


No. 24, galv., 
hot-rolled, Gary. 


Sheets, 
Sheets, 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 


Sheets, No, 24, galv., Gary. , 
Pitts.. 


Bright bess., basic wire, 


Pittsburgh 


Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. 


Wire nails, Pittsburgh 


Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. $34.00 
bars, open-hearth, Pitts. 


Sheet 


Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 


Wire rods, No, 5 to 


Sheet Steel 


Hot Rolled 
Pittsburgh .... 
Chicago, Gary 
a OO” SSO et 


RUOTK, COEs so s0 00s 
Buffalo 
Sparrows Point, Md. .... 
New York, del. ......... 
Philadelphia, del. 
Geemice CAty, Til, «2... 
Middletown ie eae 

Youngstown 
Birmingham 
Pacific 


Coast points.... 
Cold Rolled 
Pittsburgh 
Chicago, Gary 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit, delivered 
Philadelphia, del. 
Naw Tete GOl. wc ccc cscs 
Granite City, Ill. ....... 
Middletown 
Youngstown 
Pacific Coast points .... 
Galvanized No. 24 
Pittsburgh ..... 
Chicago, Gary 
Buffalo 
Sparrows Point, Md. .... 
Philadelphia, del. 
New York, delivered .... 
Mrmingham 
Granite City, Ill. 
Middletown 


#;-inch, Pitts. 


Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, 


Oct.1 Sept. July Oct 4 Oct. 1 Sept. July Oct. 
1938 1938 1938 1937 Pig Iron 1938 1938 1938 1937 
2 25¢ 225c 2.25e 2.45¢ Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh $22.34 $21.34 $21.34 $25.26 
2.25 2.25 2.25 2.50 Basic, Valley sessseseenes+ 2050 1950 10950 23.50 
2.57 257 2.57 2.74 Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia 22.34 21.34 21.34 25.26 
2.15 2.15 2.15 2.35 No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh..... 22.21 aie “ena - 2504 
210 210 2.10 9.25 No. 2 foundry, Chicago .... 21.00 20.00 20.00 24.00 
9915 2915 2.215 2.455 Southern No. 2, Birmingham 17.38 16.38 16.38 20.38 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.30 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati 20.89 19.89 19.89 23.69 
210 210 210 2.95 No. 2X, Del. Phila. (differ. av.) 23.215 22.215 22.215 26.135 
2.15 2.15 2.15 2.435 Malleable, Valley ....... 21.00 20.00 20.00 24.00 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.30 Malleable, Chicago a , 21.00 20.00 20.06 24.00 
2.15 215 915 2.40 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 28.34 28.34 28.34 30.04 
3.90 390 3.20 3.55 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh. . 21.17 20.17 20.17 24.17 
3.50 3.50 350 3.80 Ferromanganese, del, Pittsburgh 97.77 97.77 97.77 107.29 
2.15 2.15 2.15 2.50 
3.20 3.20 3.20 3.65 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.90 Scrap 
2.60 2.60 260 2.90 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh $15.25 $15.25 $13.75 $17.15 
$5.35 $5.35 $5.35 $5.35 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa. 12.75 12.75 12.20 14.01 
2.45 945 2.45 2.75 Heavy melting steel, Chicago. 13.25 13.60 12.05 13.95 
Rails for rolling, Chicago 16.75 17.75 17.05 17.25 
Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 15.75 16.60 14.95 19.35 
$34.00 $34.00 $37.00 Coke 
34.00 34.00 34.00 37.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens. $ 3.75 $3.75 $3.75 $4.40 
34.00 34.00 34.00 37.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens... 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.25 
43.00 43.00 43.00 47.00 Chicago, by-product fdry., del... 10.50 10.50 10.80 11.00 
STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 
Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. cars. 
po a 8.50cSheets . .26.50 29.00 32.50 36.50 BTTRINONGIN nce ce ci 2.10¢ 
Pacific Coast points.... 4.00c Hot strip.17.00 17.50 23.00 28.00 St. Louis, del........... 2.34¢ 
Tin Mill Black Plate Cold stp..22.00 22.50 28.50 36.50 Pacific Coast points.... 2.70c 
gi. . errs ei 3.15¢ S 
Chicago, Gary .......... 3.15¢ teel Plate * 
Granite City, Ill. ....... 825¢ pittsbureh — Tin and Terne Plate 
Long Ternes No. 24 Unassurted New York, del. ........ 229c Tin plate, coke (hase 
Pittsburgh, Gary ....... 3.95¢ Philadelphia, del. ....... 2.15¢ box) Pitts.,Gary, Chgo. $5.35 
Pacific Coast ........... 4.65¢c Boston, delivered ....... 2.42c Granite City. ..5 565. 5.45 
Enameling Sheets Buffalo, delivered ...... 2.33c Mfg. terne plate, 
No.10 No.20 Chicago or Gary ....... 2.10c Pittsburgh, Gary, Chgo. 4.65c 
Pittsburgh 2.75e Beta: COVEN 1.00... s sesh 2.10c hi ol) oO | | iS 4.75¢ 
Chicago, Gary.. 2.75¢ 3.35¢ polyeiices) 1 a 2.10¢ 
Granite City, Ill. 2.85c 3.45¢c Coatesville, base ....... 2.10¢ B 
Youngstown ... 2.75¢ 3.35c Sparrows Point, base.... 2.10c ars 
Cleveland ..... 2.75¢ 3.35¢ ecedincyic BPs salt > oikie — Soft Steel 
Middletown .... 2.75¢ 3.35c +1OUNngstown ........... -10c (Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Pacific Coast ... 3.35¢ 3.95c Gulf 5 Ny oe 2.45¢c Pittsbureh 2.25¢ 
Pacific. Coast points.... 2.60c ot tet aa ncaa ald 7 
F Chicago or Gary ....... 2.25¢ 
Corrosion and Heat- Steel Floor Plates or 2.35¢ 
+ ee es Se 2.25¢c 
Resistant Alloys DD <3. '5 owe @ doa vas 3.35¢ pew a 2 25¢ 
ne: RR SE hoe a a's ee aoaeee ees i 
Pittsburgh base, cents per lb. Pacific Coast ports 3.95 A ee 2.25¢ 
: Detroit, delivered ...... 2.35¢ 
Chrome-Nickel ye a ae 3.35¢ d 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.57¢ 
lin ae te ee S iid Me Boston, delivered ...... 2.62c 
ve neeeeees tandar apes New York, del. ........ 2.59¢ 
oi ee 27.00 29.00 
ae... 34.00 36.00 Pittsburgh ............ ate TG BONS 6 iidises'0es 2.60c 
Hot strip ...... 2150 23.50 Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.21%c Pacific Coast points .... 2.85¢c 
Cold strip ..... 28.00 30.00 New York, del. ......... 2.27c Rail Steel 
Boston, delivered ...... 2.41¢c - 
Straight Chromes NEES ee 2.10¢ To Manufacturing Trade 
Pe eee ee es ROOD ice cae aa wae «TUIBRUTEN oe eck 2.10c 
4160 430 442 446 Cleveland, del. ......... 2.30c Chicago or Gary ....... 2.10¢ 
Bars. ....3850 19800 S250 Z7SO BUNA ......cciccccene 2.10c Detroit, delivered ...... 2.20c 
Plates ...21.5@ 22.060 25.50 30.50 Gulf ports ............. ee) re 2.10c 
STEEL 
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RG oi et ks Peis 2.10c 
Birmingham .......... 2.10¢ 
GUlE BOTOR 6 ve eee css 2.45¢c 
Pacific coast points..... 2.70¢c 
Iron 
Terre Haute, Ind. ....... 2.15¢ 
CTICRBO. sxc sc cc cecswess 2.15¢ 
Philadelphia ........... 2.47¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined. . .3.50-8.00c 
Reinforcing 


New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 


oi ly: rere 2.05¢ 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 
Cleve., Birm., Young., 
Sparrows Pt. ......... J 
Detroit, delivered....... 2.15¢ 
GC IOP nie aiee Kees 2.40c 
Pacific eoast ports, f.0.b. 
i 2.50c 
Philadelphia, del. ....... 2.22c 


Rail steel, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 


Pittsburgh, Gary, Chi- 

eago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

land, Birmingham.... 1.90c 
Detroit, delivered....... 2.00¢ 
eo et ae eee 2.25¢ 
RING COREE. 5 oihie 3 cas 2.35¢ 


Wire Products 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per 100 lb. keg in carloads 
Standard wire nails .... $2.45 


Cement coated nails .... $2.45 
(Per pound) 

Polished staples ........ 3.15¢ 
Galv. fence staples ..... 3.40c¢ 
Barbed wire, galv. ..... 3.20¢ 
Annealed fence wire.... 2.95¢ 
Galv. fence wire........ 3.35¢c 
Woven wire fencing (base 

op a | 67.00 
Single loop bale ties, 

(base C, L. column)... 56.00 


To Manufacturing Trade 
Base, Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago- 
Birmingham (except spring 
wire) 
Bright bess., basic wire.. 2.60c 
Galvanized wire ........ 2.65¢ 
ee 3.20¢ 
Worcester, Mass., $2 higher on 
bright basic and spring wire. 
Cur pals, “CC. is. Pitts. 
(10% disc. on allextras) $3.60 


Cold-Finished Bars 


Carbon Alloy 


Pittsburgh ...... 2.70c 3.40c 
CREED 28 oi ccs 2.70c 3.40c 
AS 2.70c 3.40¢ 
Se 2.75¢e  %$.50c 
Cleveland ...... 2.70¢ 3.40c 
Buffalo 2.70¢ 3.40c 
*Delivered. 
Alloy Bars (Hot) 
(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem ....... 2.80c 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.90¢c 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff 
he 0.35 0 ee 0.70 
- Pee 0.75 EN so aha's. 0.2 1.35 
; 155 ae 3.80 
2500...... 2.25 | 3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo........ 0.55 
4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.50- 
oN | OE re 1.10 
5100’ GB0-1.10 Cr, .e. 0. ses: 0.45 
5100 Cr. spring flats....... 0.15 
EE ate t c's co vee ie es 1.20 
6100 — HUE ssacde<ve% 0.85 
ee ess ss 65x son wks 1.50 
Carbon ve, 1 ee 0.85 
9200 spring flats .......... 0.15 


9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 
Electric furnace up 50 cents. 


Piling 

i re 2.40¢ 
Chicago, Buffalo ....... 2.40¢ 
So Uk. ea ree 2.75¢c 
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Strip and Hoops 


(Base, hot-rolled, 1 to 25 tons; 
cold-rolled, 3 to 25 tons) 
Hot strip to 23}-in. 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland 
Youngstown, Middle- 
town Birmingham 2.15c 
a A A 2.25¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.47¢ 
New York, del. ...... 2.51¢ 
Cooperage hoop, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago 2.25¢ 
Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Youngstown 2.95c 
rere 3.05c 
Detroit, del. ou 3.05¢c 
Worcester, Mass...... 3.15¢ 
Cleve 
Carbon Pitts 
OG HO sb cee Saws 2.95¢ 
2 BS os ere eae 4.30c 
O76—-—2.G8 9 i ewe ees 6.15¢ 
OE Oe craic piceele 8.35c 
Worcester, Mass., $4 higher. 


Commodity Cold-Rolled Strip 
Pitts.-Cleve.-Youngstown 3.10c 
Detroit, del. 3.20¢ 
Worcester, Mass. ....... 

Lamp stock up 10 cents. 


5 Rails, Fastenings 


(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill . $40.00 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh 

20-100 D6, 2.56.5 32.50-35.50 
Light rails, billet qual., 
Pitts., Chicago, B’ham. $40.00 
Do., rerolling quality. . = 00 
Angle bars, billet, mills 2.70c 
Do., axle steel 2.35¢ 
Spikes, R. R. base...... 3.00¢c 
Track bolts, base ...... 4.15¢ 
Car axles forged, Pitts.. 
Cho0., EAA. . ..6 0050 3.15¢ 
Tie plates, base ...... $43.00 


Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs.; 
20 lbs. up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade as per Dec. 
1, 1932, lists, carloads 5% up; 
full containers additional 10%. 

Carriage and Machine 
% x 6 and smaller ..65-5-5 off 

Do. larger, to 1-in. 60-10-5 off 

Do. 1% and larger 60-5-5 off 
Tite WHS s kkk ws eee Ks 50-5 off 

Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts at- 
tached 75 off; in packages 

with nuts separate 75-12% 

off; bulk 85 off on 15,000 

of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 

over 3-inch. 

Ste: DOME... 5. ea ss 50-10-5-5 off 

Elevator bolts ....50-10-5-5 off 

PiOwW DOI: < isncc bw 65-5-5 off 
Nuts 

Semifinished hex. U.S.S. S.A.E. 

\%-ys-in., incl. ..65-10 70-5 

%-%-in., incl. ..65-5 70 

5-l-in., incl. ...60-10 65 

1% and larger ..60-5 60-5 

Hexagon Cap Screws 
i : rer 50-10-5 off 
Upset, 1-in. smaller. .67%-10 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, i-in., smaller. .75-10 off 
Headless set screws... .70-10 off 


Rivets, Washers 


Structural, Pittsburgh, 
eo ere 
Structural, Chicago .... 
ye-inch and_= smaller, 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve... .65-10 off 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 
Chi., Phila. to jobbers 


and large nut, bolt 
mfrs. 1.c.l. $5.40; ¢.l. $5.75 off 
Do., less carloads, 5 
kegs or more, no dis- 


count on any extras.. $3.90 
Do., under 5 kegs no 
disc. on any extras... $4.05 


Welded Iron, 
Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe. 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less. Chicago, del. 2% less. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh. 


- Butt Weld 
Steel 
In. Blk. Galv. 
MeO iss phepaee kena 63% 54 
Eis y < asaetlantin Gane 66% 58 
Es 5) dc esnteth. eeaiale Se 68% 60% 
Iron 
+ ee Pe sg ree 30 13 
2 | ee Taree 34 19 
ARs wack oee caw beaks 38 21% 
Beeb cele es wa oawinet 37% 21 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
Ps aca 6 wide areas 1 52% 
yp ae er ee 64 55% 
POE Sox boi ei ewe vas 66 57% 
TEE Sis i. <eke wad 65 55% 
DR as 6 tha anns 64% 55 
eg ah > Seen 63% 54 
Iron 
ens ice Slane Wie ie wae 30% 15 
va Soe Se 31% 17% 
eR See a de kes wie 33% 21 
a I ee 32% 20 
ee (sce ebioncenes 28% 15 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
i to 3, Butt weid........ 67% 
FE WOO cia nie oes 0 0's 60 
2% to 3, lap weld....... 63 
3% to 6, lap weld....... 65 
7 and 8, lap weld....... 64 
10-inch lap weld....... 63% 
12-inch, lap weld....... 62% 
Iron 
Blk. Galv. 
% butt weld ..... 25 7 
1 and1% butt weld 29 13 
1% butt weld .... 33 15% 
2 butt weld ...... 32% 15 
1% lap weld ..... 23% 7 
2 lap weld ....... 25% 9 
2% to3% lap weld 26% 11% 
4 lap weld ....... 28% 15 


4% to8 lap weld.. 27% 14 
9 to 12 lap weld .. 23% 9 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads minimum wall seam- 
less_ steel boiler tubes, cut 
lengths 4 to 24 feet, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 


Lap Welded 


Char- 

coal 

Sizes Gage Steel Iron 
L** 0..D;> 38:- $973 $0671 
2a" Oot IS 11.06 22.93 
x Oo 38 12.38 19.35 
2%”"0.D. 18 13.79 21.68 
an" O.0;. 32 15.16 esas 
ae Obes OS 16.58 26.57 
2%" 0.D,. 12 17.54 29.00 
a” Cees “Ee 18.35 31.36 
3%" O.D:.. i 23.15 39.81 
- ‘One: 10 28.66 49.90 
S*-. GSD: 9 44.25 73.93 
or - Oy) 7 68.14 aa 

Seamless 

Hot Cold 

Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 
iv” OD. 18 $782 §$ 901 
24" © DD. - 3s 9.26 10.67 
1%” 0. DB... 18 10.23 11.79 
1%" OD 11.64 13.42 
Se. Ce aa ae 13.04 15.03 
2%”"0.D. 13 14.54 16.76 
2%" 0. D. 16.01 18.45 


28° oe. |S 17.54 20.21 
2%°0.D. 12 18.59 21.42 
- oe Ie 19.50 22.48 
3%” O.D. .11 24.62 28.37 
4” O.D. 10 30.54 35.20 
4%” 0.D. 10 37.35 43.04 
os OD. 9 46.87 54.01 
Ue, 7 71.96 82.93 


Cast Iron Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in., & over, Birm..$42.00-43.00 
4-in., Birmingham.. 45.00-46.00 
4-in., Chicago ...... 53.80-54.80 
6-in. & over, Chicago 50.80-51.80 
6-in. & over, east 7 46.00 

Do., 458. ««. 49.00 

Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Rerolling Billets, Slabs 
(Gross Tons) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


Cleve., Buffalo, Young., 

Birm., Sparrows Point. .$34.00 
DUNG CORIGUED oc cacees 36.00 
Detroit, delivered......... 36.00 


Forging Quality Biilets 
6 x 6 to 9 x 9-in., base 


Pitts., Chicago, Buffalo... 40.00 
BURR ag xs ine eae eae 42.00 
Sheet Bars 

Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 
Sparrows Point, Buf- 
falo, Canton, ati 34.00 
Detroit, delivered.. .. 36.00 
Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham No. 5 to 3 - 
Uy EN so Cees doe 43.00 


Do., over ¥; to 44-in. incl. 48.00 
Worcester up $2; Galveston 
up $6; Pacific Coast up $9. 
Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Young., Buff., 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 1.90c 


Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, fur.... $3.75 
Sonnellsville, fdry... 4.75- 5.50 
Connell. prem. fdry. 5.75- 6.25 
New River fdry..... 6.50- 6.75 
Wise county fdry... 5.50- 5.75 
Wise county fur.... 4.50- 4.75 
By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del... 10.88-11.35 


Chi., ov., outside del. 9.75 


Crrcaen, Gel, ....... 10.50 
Milwaukee, ovens.. 10.50 
New England, del... 12.50 
St. Louis, del. 11.00-11.50 
Birmingham, ovens. 7.00 
Indianapolis, del. .. 10.00 
Cincinnati, del. .... 9.75 
Cleveland, del. 10.30 
Buffalo, del. ...... 10.50 
Detroit, del. .....' 10.25 
Philadelphia, del.... 10.65 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east 
of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol.... 16.00c 
Toluol, two degree...... 22.00c 
Solvent naphtha ... 26.00c 
Industrial xylol ....... 26.00c 
Per lb. f.o.b. Frankford and 
St. Louis 
Phenol (200 lb. drums).. 16.25¢ 
De. (450 lbs.) ........ 18.250e 


Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbls. to jobbers....... 5 
Per ton, bulk, f.0.b. port 


Sulphate of ammonia $27.25 
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Pig Iron 


Delivered prices include 


No. 2 foundry is 
2.25 sil.; 50c diff. below 1.75 sil. 
Basing Points: 


Bethlehem, Pa 
Birdsboro, Pa. 
sirmingham, 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

Duluth 

Erie, Pa. 
Everett, Mass 
Granite City, Ill 
Hamilton, O. 
Neville Island, Pa 
Provo, Utah 
Sharpsville, Pa. 
Sparrow’s Point, Md 
Swedeland, Pa. 
Toledo, O. 
Youngstown, QO. 


Ala.t 


tSubject to 38 cents 


switching 
1.75-2.25 sil.; 25e diff. for each 0.25 sil. 


deduction 


noted. 
above 


charges only as 


Gross tons. 


No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 
$22.00 $22.50 $21.50 $23.00 
22.00 22.50 21.50 23.00 
17.38 16.38 22.00 
21.00 21.50 20.00 22.00 
21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
21.50 21.50 ere 22.00 
21.00 21.50 20.50 22.00 
22.75 23.25 22.25 23.15 
21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
21.00 21.00 20.50 ere 
21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
19.00 Sasa ak 
21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
22.00 21,50 ee 
22.00 22.50 21.50 23.00 
21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 


for 0.70 per cent phosphorus 





St. Louis, 


St. Paul from Duluth 
+Over 0.70 phos. 


ty a are 
St. Louis from Birmingham. . 


No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 
21.50 21.50 21.00 
PEE 5 “eet 20.62 6 
wos bee 23.63 24.13 


Low Phos. 


Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Standish, N. Y., 
$26.50, Phil, base, standard and copper bearing, $27.63. 


i Gray Forge 
Valley furnace ..........$20:50 
wae. 16t, TUr. sos... 20.50 


Charcoal 
Lake Superior fur. ......$25.00 
do., del. 28.34 


Chicago..... 
Lyies, TERM. ...2....5..6 See 


Silvery+ 


Jackson count, O., base: 
7-7.50—$26.50; 


9-9.50—$28.50; Buffalo $1.25 


6-6.50 
7.51-8—$27.00; 
higher. 


$25.50; 
$27.50; 


6.51-7—$26.00; 
8.51-9—$28.00; 


per cent 
8-8.50 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon*t 


Jackson county, O., base: 


plus $1 a ton. 


+The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or 


Prices are the same as for silveries, 


Buffalo 


is quoted with freight allowed. 
Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 3% 


$1 per ton add. 


Each unit over 3%, 


add $1 per ton. 





Refractories 


Per 1000 f.o.b. Works, Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 


Magnesite 
Imported dead - burned 
grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Chester, Pa., and Bal- 








or higher 
S ; timore bases (bags).. $45.00 
Pa., Mo., >. RY ¥ | $60.80 Do. domestic .......... 40.00 
Delivered from Basing Points: First Quality Do., f.o.b. Chewelah, 
\kron, O., from Cleveland 2.39 22.39 21.89 22.89 Pa., Ill, Md., Mo., Ky... 47.50 Wash., net ton, bulk.. 22.00 
Baltimore from Birmingham 22.78 21.66 Alabama, Georgia ...... 47.50 net ae ee 26.00 
Boston from Birmingham 22.87 me - 7 ROW ANOEOD 5ak s-6:0 dices 52.50 Quickset magnesite 
Boston from Everett, Mass. 23.25 23.75 22.75 24.25 Second Quality grains, f.o.b. Chewe- 
Boston from Buffalo , 9325 23.75 22.75 2425 £Pa., ill. Ky., Md., Mo... 42:75 lah, Wash., net ton, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 24,50 — 25.00 ~ see Georgia, Alabama .... 34.20 Gs ees eee Sete bes 22.00 
Canton, O., from Cleveland 22.39 22.39 21.89 ho ae) | |) A 49.00 Basic Brick 
Chicago from Birmingham 21.22 , ‘ io Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O. 21.44 22.11 21.61 Pat REY | sn hese wis 39.90 mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Cincinnati from Birmingham 21.06 20.06 Intermediate eee RR ey ee ree $47.00 
Cleveland from Birmingham 21.32 20.82 -. Second quality ...... 31.35 Chem. bonded chrome... 47.00 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O. 22.94 22.94 22.44 22.44 Magnesite brick ....... 67.00 
Milwaukee from Chicago 22.10 22.10 21.60 22.60 All oe Bung — 05 Chem. bonded magnesite 57.00 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, ch eel 
Toledo or Detroit 24.19 24.19 23.69 24.69 Silica Brick Fluorspar, 85-5 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 23.15 Pennsylvania .......... $47.50 
Neoware WJ. fr , staan 99 5! 9, Joliet, E. Chicago ...... 56.05 Washed gravel, duty 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem 23.53 24.03 ss id. tid tt 23.50-24.00 
Philadelphia from Birmingham.. 22.46 .., 21.96 Birmingham, Ala. ...... 47.50 paid, tide, net ton $23.50-24. 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 22.84 23.34 22.34 er Ladle Brick Washed gravel, f.o.b. III1., 
Pittsburgh district from Neville { Neville base, plus 69c, 84c, (Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) Ky., net ton, carloads, 
Island {and $1.24 freight. foe eee re, $28.00 all rail $20, barge .... $22.00 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit 23.45 23.45 22.95 29.95 NE cs onc bn cae es ® $26.00 No. 2 lump ......... 22.00-23.00 
. 
Ferroalloy Prices 
Ferromanganese, 78-82%, Ib. del. carlots ........ 10.50¢e Technical molybdenum Chromium Metal, 98% cr., 
tidewater, duty pd.... $92.50 Ir, ROM BW aes ck isc 11.25¢c trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- 0.50 carbon max., con- 
Do., del, Pittsburgh 97.77 Do., less-ton lots ..... 11.50c lybdenum, 1b. molyb. tract, lb. con. chrome.. 80.00c 
37-72% " Cont, £:0.0, Al ....... 0.80 PO, NO a alee Sal 2 athe 85.00c 
Spiegeleisen, 19-21% dom. aid ogni ed s 88% chrome, contract... 79.00c 
Palmerton, Pa., spot.. 28.00 ienanien ; .,. Ferro-carbon-titanium, 15- ME 5 be 84.00¢ 
Do., New Orleans 28.00 5 Riis sei wate avve sd 16.50¢ 18%, ti. 6-8% carb., 
Do. 26-28%, Palmer- o., ton lots ......... 17.25¢ _—carlots, contr., net ton.$142.50 Silicon Metal, 1% iron, 
ey ce eee 33.00 Do., less-ton lots ..... i re 14500 contract, 1b....-..<.... 14.50¢ 
Car- Ton Less Do, contract, ton lots 145.00 TP Oe veils sec.se es os 13.00¢c 
Ferrosilicon, 50% freight loads lots ton Do, spot, ton lots.... 150.00 Spot %c higher 
allowed, c.l. Naa ses 69.50 2% carb... 16.50¢ 17.25¢ 17.50¢c 15-18% ti. 3-5% carbon, Silicon Briquets, contract, 
Do., ton lot --» 80.50 1% carb... 17.50c 18.25¢ 18.50¢c _—carlots, contr., net ton 157.50 carloads, freight al- 
» 7 per c ee 26.00 o 5 D t 160.00 . 
Do., 75_per cent 1 0.10% carb, 18.50c 19.25¢ 19.50¢ ee. 0 Ee . lowed, ton ........... $69.50 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. 0.20% carb. 19.50c 20.25¢ 20.50c Do, contract, ton lots. 160.00 Carjoad, spot ........ 74.50 
Bilicoman., 2% carbon 97.75 Spot %c higher Pen spot, ton lots.... 165.00 Less-ton lots, lb. ...... 3.75¢ 
2% carbon 102.75 1%, 112.75 ,, ‘ = Alsifer, contract carlots, Manganese Briquets, con- 
Contract ton price $11 Porromety bdenum, 55- f.o.b, Niagara Falls, lb. 7.50¢ tract carloads, freight 
; git ws é 65% molyb. cont., f.o.b, D t lot 8.00 » 
higher; spot $5 over mill. Ib 0.95 0, ton lots ......... “VUC BIOWER TS; . oo ccc vk ves 4.75¢ 
contract. a ceva + pho ; Do, less-ton lots...... 8.50c WOR MGM ne coe eeu was 5.25¢ 
; tand., It Calcium molybdate, 1b. Spot %*c lb. higher Less-ton lots ........ 5.50¢ 
Ferrotungsten, stand., 1D. molyb. cont., f.0.b. mill 0.80 Chromium Briquets, con- Spot %c higher 
con, del. cars .......1.60-1.65 net load 
ciliate dimen the ract carloads, freight Zirconium Alloy, 12-15%, 
Fecrovanadium, 35 to “ yg _ yo, 20. allowed, lb. .......... 7.25¢ carloads, gross ton.... $97.50 
40%, lb., cont. ......2.79-2.80 con, ti., ton lots........ $1.23 Do, spot carlots, bulk 7.50c ee ee aan 102.50 
Do, _less-ton lots ..... 1.25 190, SOR 2008. oo 400s 8.00c 34-40%, contract, car- 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, 20-25% carbon, 0.10 max., Do, less-ton lots 8.50c loads. lb., alloy 14.00c 
c.l., 17-18% Rockdale, ton lots, ES eee 1.35 ss > Do ton lots ee 15.00¢ 
Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 Do, less-ton lots ..... 1.49 Tungsten Metal Powder, » ton lots ......... . 
unitage, 58.50; electro- Spot 5c higher according to grade, spot a ee Sess 5: Saw 
lytic, per ton, c. 1., 23- shipment, 200-lb, drum Spot %c higher 
26%  f.0.b. Monsanto, Ferrocolumbium, 50-55%, $O0E, BR, ites wees « $2.05 Molybdenum Powder, 
Tenn., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 contract, lb. con. col., Do, smaller lots...... 2.15 99%, f.0.b. York, Pa., 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls.... $2.25 Vanadium Pentoxide, con- 200-lb. kegs, Ib. ...... $2.60 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- Do, less-ton lots ..... 2.30 tract, lb. contained... $1.10 Do, 100-200 Ib. lots.. 2.75 
mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. Spot is 10c higher Be OEE + Malo e's a dices 1.15 Do, under 100-lb. lots 3.00 
72 STEEL 
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Boston 
New York aeoneesmuatte 
Philadelphia Guete 

Baltimore 
Norfolk, Va. 


Buffalo 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 
Minneapolis 
Milwaukee 
St. Louis 
Kansas City 


Memphis 
Chattanooga 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
New Orleans ... 

Houston, Tex. 


Seattle 
Portland, Oreg. 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco .... 


Boston 
New York 


Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


Norfolk, Va. 


Buffalo 
Pittsburgh . 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Cincinnati 


Chicago 
Minneapolis 
Milwaukee 
St. Louis 

Kansas City 


Memphis 
Chattanooga 


Cold 


Rolled 
Strip 


3.61 
3.66 
3.66 





Tulsa, Okla. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
New Orleans 


Seattle 
Portland, Oreg. ... 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


#9, 30 


*Based on minimum quantity 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 


—Sheet 
Cold 


Rolled 


6.50 
6.30 
6.40 


sS—— 


Galv. 
No. 24 
4.76 
4.40 
4.50 
4.30 
5.40 
4.40 
4.50 
4.68 
4.74 
4.57 
4.50 
4.75 
4.63 
4.77 
4.75 
5.26 


4.40 
5.54 


—SAE———_, 


Cold Drawn Bars 


Plates Struc- — 
%-in. & tural Floor Hot 
Bands Hoops Over Shapes Plates Rolled 
4.21 5.21 3.85 3.85 5.66 3.86 
4.11 4.11 3.76 3.75 5. 56 3.73 
3.60 4.10 3.40 3.40 5.00 3.40 
3.95 4.35 3.65 3.65 5.00 3.70 
4.15 4.55 3.85 3.85 5.20 3.90 
3.97 3.97 3.77 3.55 5.40 3.50 
3.75 3.75 3.55 3.55 5.15 3.50 
3.65 3.65 3.55 3.73 5.33 3.50 
3.83 3.83 3.75 3.80 5.42 3.58 
3.82 3.82 3.80 3.83 5.43 3.27 
3.75 3.75 3.55 3.55 5.15 3.50 
4.00 4.00 3.80 3.80 5.40 3.75 
3.88 3.88 3.68 3.68 5.28 3.63 
4.02 4.02 3.82 3.82 5.42 3.77 
4.30 4.30 4.10 4.10 5.70 4.10 
4.16 4.16 3.96 3.96 5.71 3.91 
4.05 4.05 3.85 3.85 5.80 3.80 
4.79 4.79 4.59 4.59 6.19 4.54 
3.65 3.65 3.45 3.45 5.83 3.40 
4.65 4.65 4.00 4.00 5.95 4.25 
5.85 6.25 4.05 4.05 5.65 4.20 
4.50 5.85 4.05 4.15 5.90 4.20 
4.70 6.10 4.15 4.15 5.90 75 
4.50 6.35 4.00 4.00 6 .20 4.20 
4.45 6.00 3.85 3.95 5.45 4.00 
Cold —————-SAE  Hiot-rolled Bars (Unannealed )————_—_, 
Finished 1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 
Bars 1050 Series Series Series Series 
4.43 4.28 7.65 6.25 6.00 8.05 
4.39 4.14 7.50 6.10 5.85 - 
4.36 3.85 7.46 6.06 5.81 8.71 
4.35 3.95 
4.60 
4.05 3.80 7.25 5.85 5.60 7.65 
3.95 3.80 735 5.95 5.70 7.75 
4.05 3.70 7.45 6.05 6.05 7.85 
4.10 3.83 7.57 6.17 5.92 7.39 
4.30 3.90 7.59 6.19 5.94 8.99 
4.05 3.80 7.25 9.85 5.60 7.65 
4.64 4.00 7.60 6.20 8.79 9.34 
4.18 3.93 7.48 6.08 5.83 7.88 
4.32 4.07 7.62 6.22 5.97 8.02 
4.60 
4.61 
4.90 
5.09 
4.73 
5.10 
5.60 5.65 fact 7.80 7.65 8.45 
5.60 6.10 9.00 8.00 7.85 8.70 
6.60 4.65 9.40 8.55 8.40 9.05 
6.55 5.20 9.65 8.80 8.65 9.30 


CURRENT IRON AND STEEL PRICES OF EUROPE 


Dollars at Rates of Exchange, 


Export Prices f. o. b. Port of Dispatch— 
By Cable or Radio 


Continental Channel or 


North Sea ports, 
gross tons 
British **Quoted in 
gross tons Quoted in gold pounds 
J. K. ports dollars at sterlin 1g 
8 current value Esd 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Si... $26.29 5 100 $15.32 1 17:0 
Basic besecmer.. 18.42 2 46 
Hematite, Phos. 03-05 31.07 6100 
Billets. . . $37.64 7176 $35.19 ét $0 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage. 55:89 iL 5 -¢ 42.44 5 2S 
Standard rails........ $48.40 10 26 $47.61 15 0 
Merchant bars........ 2.34c 11 001.92c to 1.97c 5 26to5 50 
Structural shapes. . 2.26c 10 12 6 1. 83< $17 ¢ 
Plates, +}4 in. or 5mm. 2.46c 11 11 32.11leto2.30c 5126to6 2¢ 
a black, 24 gage 
r 0.5 mm. 2.¢e¢ 13. 00 2.72 7 50° 
ttn eel 24 ga., ‘corr. 3.57c 16 150 3. 28¢ 8 15 0 
Bands and strips...... 2isec t3- 5-0 2.16 5 150 
Plain wire, URGE. sce 4.15c 19 10 02.30cto2.72c 6 26to7 SO 
Galvanized wire, base. . 4 9c 23 5 02.94c to 3 04e 7176to8 26 
Wire nails, base....... 3.94c 18 10 02.62cto2.8le 7 ONto7 100 
Tin plate, box 108 Ibs. $ 4 84 i 23 
British ferromanganese $92.50 delivered Atlantic wasbourd duty -paid. 


October 3, 1938 


Sept. 29 


Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace— 


£s 

Fdy. pig iron, Si. 2.5.$26.05 5 1 Ola 
Basic bess. pigiron.. 23. 9() 00 
Furnace coke....... 6.57 1 7 ¢ 
ee Oe yan? Way as a 
Standard rails....... 2.16c 10 2 ¢ 
Merchant bars...... 2.60c 12 4 
Structural shapes.... 2 35c¢ 11 
Plates, Veta. or 5 

mm. eee 2.49c 11 14 
Sheets, ‘black.. 35-185 15 0 
Sheets, ele. obit 4 

ga.or0.5 mm..... 3.94c 18 10 0 
Pie Witt. cc c.scas *15¢:19 100 


Bands and strips.... 


*Basic. 


British quotations are 


(a) del. Middlesbrough. 


76c 12 190 


Last Reported 


r 


{British ship-plates. Continental, bri 
for basic open 
5s rebate to approved customers. 


hearth stee 


ttRebate of 15s on certain conditions. 


**Gold pound sterling carries a prer 


l. Cor 


nium of 70 per cen 


French 
Francs 
IN S15 
05 
840 29.1] 
1,150 2.06 
10st 1 
1,0 1 .¢ 
1.350 2 Of 
1600 23 
250 a 33 
1,650 ? 48 
1,210 1.95 
dge plates. §24 


tinent usually 
(b) 


2300 3100 
8.73 7.33 
8.69 7.29 
8.25 6.85 
8.35 6.95 
8.25 6.85 
8.55 7.15 
8.60 7.20 
8.25 6.85 
8.94 7.54 
8.48 7.08 
8.62 7.22 
10.40 9.55 
10.65 9.80 
Belgian Reich 
Francs Mark 
0 ¢ ( 
19 
1,375 l 
1,10 l li 
1,10 l 10 
1,375 l 
1.575 144 
750 6. 66¢ 0 
1,650 Ile 1 
1.300 > 2% l 
ga. $1 to 3 mm. basic price 


hematite. 


basic-bessemer steel, 


°Close annealed 


t over paper sterling 





HEAVY MELTING STEEL 
Birmingham, No. 1 


New Eng. del. 
Buffalo, No. 1 
Buffalo, No, 2 


Cincinnati, dealers 
Cleveland, No. 


Eastern Pa., No, 1 


Granite City, R. 


Los Angeles, No. 2 


San Francisco, No. 1 


COMPRESSED SH 


Chicago, deale! 
Cincinnati,, del. 


BUNDLED SH 


SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 


Cincinnati, dealers 


Cincin., No, 1, deal.. 
Cincinnati, No. 2 


MACHINE TURNINGS (Long) 


Cincinnati, dealers 


Corrected to Friday night. Gross tons delivered to consumers, 


8.00- 8.50 
4.00- 4.25 
+3.50- 4.00 
9.50-10.00 


Eastern Pa. 
Los Angeles 
New York 
Pittsburgh 


St. Louis pies 4.50- 5.00 
Toronto, dealers ... 4.25- 4.75 
i | ee 8.50- 9.00 


SHOVELING TURNINGS 


NEED 5 06 3% oat & Vo 8.00- 8.50 
CTOVGIEMG «4.56. 7.50- 8.00 
IED i Sas bbe 7.00- 7.50 
CE 6 aust el ek 6.50- 7.00 


Pittsburgh 10.50-11.00 
BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For Blast Furnace Use 


Boston district 2.00 
Ee ee 7.00- 7.50 
Cincinnati, dealers 3.25- 3.75 
CUOVEIGNG. «4.05. 7.50- 8.00 
Eastern Pa. 6.00- 6.50 
Detroit 5.50- 6.00 
New York +2.50- 3.00 
Pittsburgh : 8.50- 9.00 
Toronto, dealers 3.50 
AXLE TURNINGS 

Boston district +7.50 
ee re 9.50-10.00 


Chicago, elec, fur 10.75-11.25 
Eastern Pa. 10.50-11.00 
St. Louis 9.00- 9.50 
TOROGD: «6 veccnsene 5.00 
CAST IRON BORINGS 

Birmingham +6.00- 6.50 
Boston dist. chem... ¢5.00- 5.25 
Buffalo bssece tea* aD 
Chicago : e 5.50- 6.00 
Cincinnati, dealers... 3.25- 3.75 
Cleveland ye 1.25- T.18 
Detroit Fee ata etere ote 5.50- 6.00 
E. Pa., chemical.... 10.00-11.00 
New York +3.50- 4.00 
St. Louis akin Ne 3.50- 4.00 
Toronto, dealers ... 3.50 


RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 
Chicago 15.50-16.00 


ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
Chicago ; 14.00-14.50 


St. Louis 14.50-15.00 
SPRINGS 

EE?) nc ose ca wa oe 16.00-16.50 
Chicago, coil 15.75-16.25 
Chicago, leaf 14.50-15.00 
Eastern Pa. ....... 16.50-17.00 
Pittsburgh 16.75-17.25 
ae eee Cee 15.00-15.50 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
Birmingham ......12.00-12.50 
per ree 17.00-17.50 
Chicago (3 ft.) 15.25-15.75 
Chicago (2 ft.) . 15.75-16.25 
Cincinnati, dealers 16.75-17.25 
rer 16.50-17.00 
Los Angeles 15.00-17.50 


Pitts., 3 ft. 
St. Louis, 2 ft. & less 15.00-15.50 


STEEL RAILS, SCRAP 
Boston district .....713.50-14.00 


Se eee 16.00-16.50 
Chicago 13.00-13.50 
Cleveland . 17.00-17.50 
Pittsburgh 16.00-16.50 
St; Gaus -..... 13.75-14.25 
Seattle 16.00 
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IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 





except where otherwise stated; + indicates brokers prices 


FROGS, SWITCHES 


el i re 13.00-13.50 
Bt. 2OOM Cut. ...<. 13.50-14.00 
ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 

St. Louis . 15.00-15.50 
PIPE AND FLUES 

Cincinnati, dealers 6.00- 6.50 
Chicago, met ...... 8.00- 8.50 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 
SEER 5 Gis.serwe se 10.00-10.50 
Chicago, net 7.00- 7.50 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 7.00- 7.50 
Eastern Pa. 13.00-13.50 
New York 
St. Louis 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 

Birmingham oo oesfan0-11.50 
Boston district . ¢9.50-10.00 
Chicago, No. 1 net. 8.50- 9.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 1.. 15.00-15.50 
St. Louis, No. 1.... 10.75-11.25 
St. Louis, No. 2.. 12.50-13.00 
Toronto, No. 1 dir... 10.00 


FORGE FLASHINGS 


Boston district . t.20°t.40 
1 Rr e 12.00-12.50 
Cleveland 11.50-12.00 
Detroit . 9.00- 9.50 
Los Angeles 9.00 
Pittsburgh 13.00-13.50 


FORGE SCRAP 
Boston district 
Chicago, heavy 


46.50 
15.00-15.50 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo, crops .. . 16.50-17.00 
Cleveland, crops 18.00-18.50 


Eastern Pa., crops.. 16.50-17.00 
Pittsburgh, crops .. 17.00-17.50 


LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 

Buffalo 15.50-16.00 
Chicago Bt 15.50-16.00 
Eastern Pa. ........ 17.00-17.50 
Pitts. Gight & hvy.) 1550-16.00 
Seattle 15.00 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 

5 feet and over 
Birmingham ....714.00-15.00 
Boston . 15.00-15.50 
Chicago 16.00-16.50 
New York » 60 ss 0 PROOU<LOD 
Eastern Pa. 17.00-17.50 


is NE sks dew s 16.50-17.00 
STEEL CAR AXLES 
Birmingham ...... +15.00-16.00 
Co ee 16.50-17.00 
Boston district +16.00 
Chicago, net 17.50-18.00 
wastern Pa. ....... 21.50-22.50 
oe nee 18.50-19.00 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 

Chicago (cut) .. .14.50-15.00 
St. Louis, No. 1.... 14.00-14.50 
SHAFTING 

Boston district $14.25 
ee ¢15.00-15.50 
Eastern Pa. . 19.50-20.00 


St. Louis, 1%-3%”".. 





CAR WHEELS 


Birmingham . t13.50-14.00 
Boston dist., iron... 411.00 
Buffalo, steel ...... 16.50-17.00 


Chicago, iron ...... 12.50-13.00 


Chicago, rolled steel 14.50-15.00 
Cincin., iron, deal... 13.50-14.00 
Eastern Pa., iron 16.50-17.00 
Eastern Pa., steel.. 16.50-17.00 
Pittsburgh, iron.... 15.00-15.50 
Pittsburgh, steel 17.00-17.50 
et. Lows, iron ...... 14.00-14.50 
St. Louis, steel..... 15.00-15.50 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 


SGuss +12.50-13.00 
1 mach.7+11.00-11.50 


Birmingham 
Boston, No. 


N. Eng. del. No. 2.. 11.00-11.50 
N. Eng. del. textile. 12.50-13.00 
Buffalo, cupola 14.50-15.00 


Buffalo, mach. 15.50-16.00 
Chicago, agri. net 10.75-11.25 
Chicago, auto net. .11.50-12.00 


11.00-11.50 
11.75-12.25 
12.00-12.50 
16.75-17.25 
16.50-17.00 


Chicago, railr’d net. 
Chicago, mach. net. 
Cincin., mach. deal. 
Cleveland, mach. net 
Eastern Pa., cupola. 


E. Pa., mixed yard. 14.00-14.50 
Los Angeles, net 13.50-14.00 
Pittsburgh, cupola.. 15.00-15.50 
San Francisco, del.. 13.50-14.00 
Seattle .. 10.00-12.00 
St. Louis, cupola... 12.00-12.50 
St. L., No. 1, mach. 14.00-14.50 


St. Louis, agr. mach. 12.75-13.25 
Toronto, No. 1, 
mach., net 11.00-12.00 


HEAVY CAST 


Boston dist. break. .+10.25-10.75 
New England, del. .+12.50-13.00 
Buffalo, break. .... 11.00-11.50 
Cleveland, break. net 13.00-13.50 
Detroit, auto net ... 11.50-12.00 
Detroit, break..... 9.50-10.00 
Eastern Pa. 16.00-16.50 
Los Ang., auto, net. 13.00-13.50 
New York, break..+11.00-11.50 
Pittsburgh, break... 13.00-13.50 


STOVE PLATE 


Birmingham +7.50- 8.00 
Boston district +8.00- 8.25 
Buffalo .... 13.00-13.50 


Chicago, net . 7.50- 8.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 7.00- 7.50 
DSUWOI, REC ..0% «ss 8.50- 9.00 
Eastern Pa. ....... 13.00-13.50 
New York, fdy. ....+10.00-10.50 
ae ae 10.00-10.50 
Toronto, dealers, net 7.50- 8.00 


MALLEABLE 


Birmingham, R. R.. .~10.50-11.00 
New England, del... 14.50-15.00 


Buffalo ........<... 18580-1400 
Chicago, R. R. ..... 13.50-14.00 
Cincin., agri. deal... 11.50-12.00 


15.00-15.50 
15.50-16.00 


Cleveland, rail 
Eastern Pa., R. R... 





Iron Ore 


Superier Ore 
Gross ton, 51% % 
Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer 
Mesabi nonbess. 
High phosphorus 
Mesabi bessemer 
Old range nonbess. 








Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, unit, del. BE. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 


56.63% con. ..... 9.00-10.00 
Cop.-free low phos. 

a re ee nominal 
Foreign Ore 


Cents per unit, cif. Atlantic 
Foreign manganifer- 

ous ore, 45.55% 
iron, 6-10% man. 


17.00-17.50 

Se a en 12.00 

No. Afr. low phos. 13.00 

Swedish low phos... 13.00 
Spanish No. Africa 
basic, 50 to 60% 

i. snk eandis atas 12.00 
Tungsten, sh. ton. 


unit, duty pd. nom.$21.00-22.00 


N. F., tay.,; 36%.... 7.00 
Chrome ore, 48% 
gross ton, c.i.f.. .$24.50-25.50 











Los Angeles ....... 17.50-18.00 
Pittsburgh, rail 14.50-15.00 
St. Louis, R. R.. 12.00-12.50 
Molybdenum ores 
sulphide, per Ib. 
molybdenum con- 


tained, f.o.b. mill 0.75 
Manganese Ore 
Prices not including duty, cents 
per unit cargo lots. 
Caucasian, 50-52%.. 


ig Domain che bias mats nom. 35.00 
so. African,, 50-52% nom. 35.00 
Indian, 50-52%........ Nominal 
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Sheets 


Sheet Prices, Page 70 


Pittsburgh—Sheet demand is lit- 
tle more than steady, while produc- 
tion is tending to level off. Output 
of common and full finished sheets 
holds at slightly over 45 per cent, 
while galvanized operations are fair- 
ly steady following a recent small 
rise to 63 per cent. Moderate gains 
are appearing in orders from miscel- 
laneous sources, while needs of the 
automotive industry are increasing. 

Cleveland—~Reaffirmation of sheet 
prices has not influenced buying ma- 
terially, with specifications continu- 
ing on a hand-to-mouth basis. De- 
mand from small stamping concerns 
and other auto partsmakers is some- 
what disappointing. Automotive in- 
terests are moving cautiously until 
a definite sales trend for 1939 models 
has been established. Specifications 
from household equipment makers, 
including stove, refrigerator, radio 
and furnace manufacturers, general- 
ly are sustained. Jobbers are order- 
ing small lots more frequently. 

Chicago—With sheet demand off 
slightly, some mills have reduced 
production moderately. Certain 
producers, however, note better re- 
leases from the automotive and mis- 
cellaneous industries. While fair 
tonnages have been booked from the 
automotive industry, a further in- 
crease will be necessary before re- 
quirements approach the volume 
anticipated the balance of the year. 

Boston —- Sheet orders are begin- 
ning to appear again, although the 
tonnage is small compared with 
business being done before the par- 
tial halt in deliveries caused by 
the traffic tie-up. Nevertheless, a 
moderate demand for sheets has ac- 
cumulated which is being released 
with the prospect of normal deliv- 
eries. Numerous fabricators were 
caught with small stocks, but as 
their own operations have been cur- 
tailed, no stoppage resulted from 
lack of material. 

New York—September saw a sub- 
stantial improvement in sheet busi- 
ness. Demand has been diversified, 
although requirements of stove man- 
ufacturers and building trades have 
been outstanding. Heading the lat- 
ter is 1400 tons for stairs and string- 
ers for the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co.’s housing project. Fabrica- 
tion of this material went to a Chi- 
cago company. Stairs and stringers 
for the Red Hook housing project, 
now being figured, are expected to 
take about 400 tons of sheets, with 
a like tonnage in prospect for the 
Queens Bridge housing development. 
Specifications from jobbers have 
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been hit by the trucking strike here 
which has practically paralyzed busi- 
ness for some distributors. 
Philadelphia—_Automotive releases 
are improving moderately, and the 
leading interest will distribute sev- 
eral hundred tons of hot and cold- 
rolled sheets this week. Enameling 
sheets continue to move well to stove 
makers while the radio industry is 
fairly active. A district maker of 
hot-rolled sheets has suspended pro- 
duction indefinitely, due to low 
prices. A York, Pa. maker of ice 


plant cans and an important buye1 
of galvanized sheets has farmed out 
this work to the Pittsburgh district. 
Buffalo—After showing signs of 
tapering, sheet production again is 
steady at the improved level estab 
lished in mid-September. Miscel 
laneous orders provide the main 
source of business, with immediate 
delivery usually requested. Addi 
tional slow improvement is seen for 
the next few weeks. 
Cincinnati—Expanding needs of 
the automotive industry chiefly are 
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ness the past 30 days. Rolling sched- 


ules now are close to 50 per cent. 


Miscellaneous buying remains Satis- 
factory, especially in galvanized. 
Opening of fourth quarter books 
has had no appreciable effect on de- 
mand. 

Birmingham, Ala. Sheets con- 
tinue to lead finished steel produc- 
tion. The Tennessee company’s 
sheet mill is operating at capacity. 
toofing sheets, as last week, re- 
main somewhat more active than 
other items. 

Detroit—Ford Motor Co. is ex- 
pected to place steel this week for 
50,000 cars on the 1939 production 
schedule. Prices were taken last 
week on sheets, strip and bars, with 
releases looked for promptly. First 
assemblies of 1939 models are ex- 
pected off the lines early this week. 


Strip 


Strip Prices, Page 71 


Pittsburgh Hot and cold strip 
production averages slightly over 
35 per cent. While occasional gains 
are noted in demand, changes in 
business recently have been small. 

Chicago Business in cold-rolled 
strip is steady, with many miscel- 
laneous consumers maintaining their 
requirements. The low level of con- 
sumers’ inventories is believed to 
presage heavier buying soon. 

Boston Cold strip demand has 
leveled off and in some instances has 
declined as automotive releases have 
fallen below expectations. This has 
been overshadowed, however, by de- 
layed shipments resulting from dam- 
age to traffic arteries by the recent 
hurricane. Property damage at 
most producing plants was not seri- 
ous, although operations were in- 
terrupted temporarily by power fail- 
ure. Extension of strip prices into 
fourth quarter has had no effect on 
demand as most producers had been 
taking orders for the new period two 
weeks before the announcement. 

New York From miscellaneous 
sources, demand for cold strip is 
about maintained, but the upward 
trend appears to have halted. Re- 
sumption of buying is expected by 
some larger consumers within the 
next few weeks. Orders from the 
automotive trade are also expected 
to develop in better volume. Re- 
leases and specifications are small 
individually as a rule, but such or- 
ders are fairly numerous, although 
varying considerably from day to 
day. 


Birmingham, Ala. Cotton ties 


— 
16 


responsible for gains in sheet busi- 
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continue to act as a relatively sat- 
isfactory sustaining influence in 
strip production. The season, how- 
ever, is on the decline and it is like- 
ly production will ease off over the 
next few weeks. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 70 


Cleveland Plate inquiries have 
increased slightly the past 30 days, 
but orders are slow to be placed. 
Railroad needs are limited to neces- 
sary repairs, while tank work and 
structural requirements are restrict- 
ed to small lots. 


Chicago—Large plate orders for 
specific projects are absent here, 
with fabricators occupied chiefly 


with tank building. Pending busi- 
ness includes a dredge pipe at Hay- 
thorne, Nebr., requiring 1900 tons. 

Boston Outlook for plate re- 
quirements continues to brighten 
with shipyard requirements mount- 
ing and specified public work proj- 
ects looming in greater numbers 
for water tanks, standpipes and 
large-diameter pipe lines. Railroads, 
although not active buyers, are con- 
suming slightly more material. A 
few boiler jobs are appearing while 
structural shops need more plates. 
Current business has been light due 
to delayed deliveries, but some fair 
industrial orders are pending with 
the return of normal shipments to 
this territory. 

New York—Despite a leveling off 
the past week or two in plate de- 
mand, September business showed 
a slight increase. For many weeks 
plates have been relatively the least 
active of major steel products. Tank 
work has been spotty and railroads 
have yet to start anticipated buying 
for repairs. However, the New 
York Central will open bids Oct. 8 
on routine quarterly needs, and 
other easter carriers are beginning 
to come into the market for similar 
requirements. 

Philadelphia Eastern mills are 
looking forward to additional ship 
tonnage, including 750 tons of plates, 
shapes and bars required for a 
tender for the coast and geodetic 
survey, department of commerce, 
on which bids are due Oct. 11. One 
yard still has considerable tonnage 
to place but the large Virginia build- 
er is understood to be covered 
against all vessels now under con- 
tract. Railroad buying is negligible 
but it is rumored the largest east- 
ern road may launch a car repair 
program in October. Some miscel- 
laneous lots are coming out, mostly 
for rush shipment, indicating low 
inventories. York Safe & Lock Co. 


alloy plates for gun mounts. 

August plate exports from Phila- 
delphia included 4800 tons to Hol- 
land, 550 tons to Egypt and 75 tons 
to Norway. 

Seattle—While no large tonnages 
are pending, fabricating shops re- 
port a fair run of seasonal jobs, 
mostly tank and boiler work. Cle 
Elum, Wash., plans water system 
improvements involving seven miles 
of 16-inch steel pipe, 570 tons, Par- 
ker & Hill, Seattle, engineers. Same 
firm has prepared plans for a project 
at Leavenworth, Wash., calling for 
15,000 feet 10-inch steel water pipe, 
150 tons. 

San Francisco—Plate awards are 
light, with the exception of 1100 
tons divided among various interests 
for storage and refinery tanks for a 
Spokane, Wash., refinery. Orders 
to date this year total 26,622 tons, 
compared with 42,839 tons for the 
corresponding 1937 period. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


1100 tons, storage and refineries tanks, 
Inland Empire Refineries Inc., Spokane, 
Wash., to various unnamed interests. 

430 tons, nine storage tanks, Baytown, 
Texas, to Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., 
Chicago. 

275 tons, oil barge, Pittsburgh, to Dravo 
Corp., Pittsburgh. 


Plate Contracts Pending 


750 tons, including shapes and_ bars, 
tender for coast and geodetic survey, 
department of commerce, Washing- 
ton; bids Oct. 11. 

630 to 1260 tons, three to six 55,000- 
barrel tanks, Union Oil Co., Tacoma, 
Wash.; bid soon. 

570 tons, 16-inch water supply pipe for 
Cle Elum, Wash.; plans by Parker 
& Hill, Seattle; bids soon. 

350 tons, 30-inch welded steel pipe, 
Sacramento, Calif.; bids opened. 

350 tons, 30 and 36-inch welded steel 
pipe, Sacramento, Calif.; bids Sept. 30. 

150 tons, 10-inch water supply pipe for 
Leavenworth, Wash.; bids soon. 

Unstated tonnage, 6,000,000-gallon water 
storage tank, city of Milwaukee; PWA 
grant of $90,000 allotted. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 70 


Pittsburgh—-Tin plate production 
continues to lag, the national rate 
being around 30 per cent. With 
consumers restricting their  pur- 
chases to bare necessities, stocks of 
cans and tin plate are expected to 
be unusually low at the end of this 
year, a condition opposite to that 
of last January. 

New York—Contrary to expecta- 
tions of some, tin plate business has 
yet to show any appreciable in- 
crease since the reaffirmation of 
prices. Most large consumers still 
have fair stocks on hand, but it was 
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believed smaller users would be in 
the market once the price situation 
was Clarified. Such business to date 
has been light. 

Chicago — Tin plate production 
here continues light, showing no ef- 
fects of the recent price extension. 
Only small tonnages are on books 
for future delivery. Tin plate con- 
sumers are reported cutting deeply 
into inventories, although fairly sub- 
stantial stocks still are on hand. 


Bars 
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Pittsburgh—Bar orders are im- 


proving less rapidly, demand taper- 
ing in some directions, especially 
among automotive interests who are 
not ready to supplement previous re- 
leases. Business is well diversified, 
although needs of tractor builders 
are slow and railroad shops and 
freight car builders are inactive. 

Cleveland—Commercial and alloy 
steel bar specifications improved 
gradually through September despite 
a lag in anticipated demand from the 
automotive industry and railroads. 
Additional improvement is_ antici- 
pated during October, largely result- 
ing from increased automotive pur- 
chases. Agricultural demand has 
been somewhat disappointing, but 
needs of machinery builders and 
miscellaneous consumers have re- 
mained steady. 

Chicago—While sales of carbon 
and alloy bars have declined slightly 
in some directions, demand remains 
fair. The bulk of recent shipments 
has gone to automotive users, 
forgers and cold-drawers, with mis- 
cellaneous interests taking most of 
the balance. Farm equipment build- 
ers are accounting for little. Im- 
provement in automotive need is 
looked for this week. 

Boston After coming almost to 
a halt, commercial steel bar busi- 
ness is slow to revive with few or- 
ders appearing, this situation cover- 
ing al] finishes. As consumer opera- 
tions revive and freight deliveries im- 
prove, volume going to mills is ex- 
pected to gain. The brief isolation 
of district consumers from sources 
of supply was not serious enough 
to affect operations in many in- 
stances. Small-lot orders for al- 
loys are appearing in better volume. 

New York— The pickup in bar 
sales during September included 
greater diversification of orders, 
with improvement in automobile 
accessory and government specifica- 
tions outstanding. Further gain is 
anticipated in October, headed by 
business from the latter sources. 
Some expansion in railroad needs 
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also is looked for as more repair 
work is scheduled for this fall than 
at any time in several months. 
Philadelphia New business is 
only moderate although warehouses 
have placed some fill-in tonnages 
and needs of cold bar finishers pro- 
vide a bright spot. Prices are firm. 


Buffalo—Bar demand is steady, 


with practically no change shown in 
rolling schedules last week. Small 
orders continue the chief source of 
business. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 71 


September showed a moderate im- 
provement in bolt, nut and rivet 
business, with automotive demand 
counted on to keep the trend upward 
during October. In the East, build- 
ing requirements have been impor 
tant in bolstering sales, and addi- 
tional gains are in prospect. A sub- 
stantial amount of ship work will be 
up for bids soon, but bolt, nut and 
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$1,000,000 ,000 


MSo the story goes, there was 
an average sort of tax payer who 
had read so much about millions 
of dollars and billions of dollars 
that he decided to take a little 
trip down to Washington to 
see if anyone really knew the 
He finally made his 
Mr. Morgenthau 
and put the question to him: Mr. 
Secretary, he asked, just what 1s 
the difference between a million 
dollars and a billion dollars other 
than three more ciphers tacked 
on the end? Well, Mr. M. ex- 
cused himself but in a few min 
utes he was back with a thou 
sand $1000 bills and he stacked 
There 


diflerence. 


Way into see 


them up on the table. 
was a million dollars, he ex 
plained, and a ruler showed the 
stack to be an inch high. Our 
tax paying friend then anxious 
ly asked to see a pile of $1000 
bills that totaled a billion dollars 
and at last he would have an 
idea of the comparative differ. 
ence. So, the secretary retired 
with his corps of assistants and 
after an hour's conference they 
came back to explain it would be 
impossible to show our inquisi- 
tive pal a billion dollars in $1000 
bills because the stack would 
reach to the height of an eight 
story building! Our friend now 
knows the answer. 


Warn All 


@ We have had some funny mail 
in the past, but nothing has ever 
amazed us quite so much as a 
bulging package that came in last 
week from Dayton, Ohio with 
considerable postage due. Of 
course, We paid for it and ripped 
off the wrappings to take a peek. 
Out on our desk tumbled a con 
glomeration of stuff that remind- 
ed us of the inside of a badly 
tended rat’s nest. There were 
old dirty match cartons, cigar 
coupons, underwear labels, res- 
taurant checks, smudged letters 
and envelopes, old newspapers, 
and the usual assortment of valu 
able knick-knacks found in a 
beer joint cuspidor. And, on 
every scrap some God-tearing 
soul had scribbled an assortment 


of messages such as Warn ALL, 
National Poisoning, Treason ¢ 
Death, Secret Death Warning 
etc. There were a lot of names of 
other unfortunates we are sup- 
posed to warn and we are in- 
structed to secure at once all the 
other secret notes. Then we are 
supposed to photostat the whole 
works in_ technicolor because 
they will reveal secrets of state 
and more warnings. Maybe the 
whole thing is the Republican 
platform for 1940 in the making, 
because in bold lettering on one 
sheet they say: Save the GOP— 
Force it to save the USA. If any- 
one would like to join in on 
this or have this stuf} forwarded 
to them, just whistle, because 
we're afraid we may already have 
picked up a nice case of strep 
infection and we'd like to get 
this stuff off our desk. 


Old Stuff 


@Sreer, being a weekly, should 
have a rather “short life but we 
are constantly getting reminders 
of the fact that most of the copies 
are kept handy and referred to 
frequently throughout the year. 
And apparently, as these back is- 
sues are picked up, they are read 
as thoroughly as they are when 
fresh off the panting presses. Last 
week we had a request for some 
literature described in the Febru- 
ary 28 issue, for more informa- 
tion on an article in the issue of 
March 20, and three more re 
quests for copies of the sales 
manager's letter mentioned in 
the August 8 issue of this h’yar 
colyum. You may remember, 
too, that we gave away a perfect- 
ly good short beer for decipher 
ing SOJUZUGLEEXPORT (one 
of our Russian advertisers) back 
in June. Well, Tom Cullen of 
Wallingford Steel Co. has been 
losing sleep every night since 
and he finally crashes through 
with his answer and wants the 
suds. Jus’ Get Lux P. O. Order 
is his claim to fame and_ he 
adds a needed explanation that 
Lux is Lux Clock Co. and P.O. 
is Production Order. We've 
promised Tom the first free beer 
we run across, 


—Shrdlu 
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rivet needs may not be placed for 
some time. Several eastern rail- 
roads are figuring on routine fourth 
quarter purchases. Farm equip- 
ment builders are ordering cautious- 
ly, demand from that direction being 
disappointing. Bolt and nut prices 
are being extended into fourth quar- 
ter. Rivets previously had been re- 
affirmed. 


Pi 
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Pittsburgh— Despite slight hesita 
tion recently, tubular goods busi- 
ness remains better than a month 
ago. Sales of standard pipe from 
stock are increasing moderately, in- 
dicating maintenance of production 
since jobbers’ stocks are low. Ship- 
ments to eastern points hit by the 
hurricane have been released, fol- 
lowing a brief holdup, with addi- 
tional buying in prospect for repair 
work. Shipments against the re 
cent line pipe order of the Texas Co. 
have started, part of the 3500-ton 
line for southern Illinois having been 
placed here. 

Cleveland—Movement of standard 
pipe out of stock continues to im- 
prove here, demand from both in- 
dustrial and domestic sources being 
well sustained. Low bidders have 
been announced on steel and cast 
iron pipe for the new water intake 
at Sandusky, O. Various sewage 
disposal plants are scheduled for 
bids shortly, taking moderate ton- 
nages of cast pipe. 

Chicago Cast pipe demand is 
spotty, with only small lots pending. 
Projects financed by federal money 
continue to be the largest single 
source of business, and heavier or- 
ders from that direction are expect- 
ed before late fall. The largest of 
recent orders is 270 tons for a La 
Grange, Ill., waterworks. 

Boston Cast pipe buying in 
small lots has been resumed at a 
good pace and releases against old 
orders are steady. New inquiry is 
also active, but includes consider- 
able large-diameter material on 
which alternates for steel or rein- 
forced concrete are being asked. 
Merchant steel pipe demand _ is 
mounting again but is not impres- 
sive, the same holding for wrought 
iron. A considerable spurt has de- 
veloped for sheet metal culvert pipe 
to repair storm damage. 

New York-New York city is ex- 
pected out with an inquiry for close 
to 9500 tons of cast iron pipe with- 
in the next month, making the larg- 
est purchase in the East this year. 
This follows contracts for 8100 tons 
placed some weeks ago on which 


deliveries are lagging. The procure- 
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ment division has bids on approxi- 
mately 1500 tons for installation at 
Floyd Bennett field, New York, 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J. being low. The 
same foundry booked 280 tons for 
Croton, N. Y. through a contractor. 

Several thousand tons of steel 
pipe for heating and plumbing fa- 
cilities of several housing projects 
still are pending, with more than 
6000 tons already placed for the Met- 
ropolitan Life development. A mod- 
erate tonnage also is active for a 
number of small apartment build- 
ings. Resale prices on merchant 
pipe continue unsettled. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Cast iron pipe 
plants are still looking hopefully to 
the WPA and the PWA for business 
necessary to hold their production 
rate. Some disappointment is ex- 
pressed because of delay in placing 
specifications for public improve- 
ment projects. Operations continue 
on a schedule of three to four days 
a week. 

Seattle—_Numerous PWA projects 
are assuming shape and the cast 
pipe market has prospects of in- 
creased buying within a short time. 
Projected improvement at Cle Elum 
and Leavenworth, Wash., Parker & 
Hill, Seattle, engineers, involve 300 
tons of 4 to 12 in. and 200 tons of 
4 to 8 in. respectively. Bid call 
awaits PWA approval. District 43, 
Seattle, has a PWA grant for a 
$36,570 project. Sweet Home, Oreg., 
has a $72,787 loan and_e grant, 
Estacada, Oreg., voted Sept. 26 on 
a proposed $63,636 project, Hepp- 
ner, Oreg., is also voting on a $16,- 
500 issue for mains and pumps. 
Woodland, Wash., plans a $46,000 
project, Wilkeson a $25,000 and 
Elma, Wash., a $25,000 water sys- 
tem program. Eugene, Oreg., has 
a $112,500 grant for a $250,000 im- 
provement, Lexington, Oreg., has a 
loan and grant of $33,681 for exten- 
sions and Astoria, Oreg., has a loan 
for improvements and repairs to 
cost $36,340. 

San Francisco——Cast pipe awards 
the past week were scant, but total 
orders of 23,562 tons so far this year 
remain ahead of the 22,622 tons 
placed in the corresponding 1937 pe- 
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plans prepared by Parker & Hill, 
Seattle. 

200 tons, 4 to S8-inch, Leavenworth 
Wash., plans prepared by Parker & 
Hill, Seattle. 

170 tons, 12-inch, procurement office, 
Boston, for installation at Somerville, 
Mass. 

120 tons, sewage disposal project, Steu- 
benville, O.; bids in. 

110 tons, 16-inch, Boston transit commis- 
sion, 

100 tons, 6-inch, Providence, R. I 


Steel Pipe Pending 


1000 tons, 42-inch, new intake, Sandusky, 
O.; Thatcher Bros., Toledo, O., low 


Wire 
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Pittsburgh—-Wire markets _ con- 
tinue active, with a steady flow of 
business in manufacturers’ wire and 
wire products supporting produc- 
tion. Farm demand is especially 
strong in the South, jobber orders 
from that direction providing a 
sizable portion of total business. 
Manufacturing orders are steady 
but showed little change the past 
week. Such buying is diversified and 






BY THE BOX OR BY THE MILLION! 


includes some pickup in automotive 
needs. 

Cleveland—Specifications for wire 
rods and manufacturers’ wire con 
tinue steady, and September ship- 
ments were slightly ahead of Aug 
ust. Merchant wire products are 
seasonally inactive. Automotive sup- 
pliers have originated most of the 
improvement in demand the past 30 
days, although the pickup has been 
below earlier expectations. Jobbers’ 
stocks remain on a 30-day basis since 
there is no price incentive for stock- 
ing and because of the prompt de 
liveries available from mills. 

Chicago—Sales of wire and wire 
products continue the upward trend 
that has prevailed for the past seven 
weeks. Improvement has been slow 
but unusually consistent. Heavier 
releases from the automotive indus 
try, expected early in October, are 
counted on to boost operations fur 
ther. With some hope held for a re 
vival in agriculturai needs, wire pro- 
duction here is thought likely to 
reach 65 per cent before the end of 
the year. 

Boston—-A slump in demand ac 
companying the New England storm 
and flood brought September wire 
business below expectations. The 





© To meet requirements of customers for high 
carbon heat treated cap screws we have installed 
the latest type production equipment and the 
most modern heat treating facilities. Made by the 
Kaufman Process, patented, Cleveland Cap Screws 
offer the uniform accuracy of a Class 3 thread fit and 
highest tensile strength. Whether you need a carton 
by tonight's air express to meet an emergency or a car- 
load tomorrow—we have them in stock or we can make 
them quickly. Where stresses are greatest and fail- 
aia a ee ay ures most expensive—try Cleveland high carbon heat 
-00 tons, small sizes, Amherst, Mass., to CHICAGO, 726 W. Washington Blvd. treated cap screws. Ask for samples. THE CLEVELAND 

Warren Foundry & Pipe Corp., Ever- CAP SCREW CO., 2935 East 79th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


ett, Mass. PHILADELPHIA . 12th & Olive Sts. 
LEVELAND CAP SCREWS: 


NEW YORK .... 
: Re «cours axe were 






riod. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


650 tons, 4-inch, metropolitan district 
commission, Boston, for installation at 
Medford, Mass., to Warren Foundry Be 
& Pipe Corp., Everett, Mass. 

270 tons, various sizes, La Grange, IIl., 


waterworks to James B. Clow & Sons Address the Factory or Our Nearest 


Warehouse: 


47 Murray Street ne 





LOS ANGELES . i015 East 16th St. 





: Cast Pipe Pending 


300 tons, 4 to 12-inch, Cle Elum, Wash.: + < 
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most serious handicap resulted from 
deiayed shipments, occasioned by 
railroad damage, although traffic 
now is returning to normal gradu- 
ally. Since most new business had 
been placed for prompt delivery, 
this situation was serious for a 
time. Thousands of miles of tele- 
phone, telegraph and cable wires 
must be replaced or repaired in the 
district. 

New York Some producers of 
wire products report September 
volume substantially ahead of the 
previous month, but this is not gen- 
eral, others claiming incoming vol- 
ume has leveled off considerably. 
On the whole, however, orders are 
more numerous for quick delivery, 
demand being well spread, with 
manufacturers’ wire making fair 
gains. Deliveries from New Eng- 
land mills are still subject to delay 
but are improving daily. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Continued eas- 
ing of demand for wire products 
was in evidence this week although 
production suffered no important 
slump. Booked business was still 
on the decline, and orders were be- 
coming more spotty. 


Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 71 


Steel buying by railroads is slow, 
only small lots for car repair and 
other maintenance projects being 
placed. Recent reduction in rail and 
accessory prices has not resulted in 
increased buying, although a num- 


THE BEST KNOWN NAME IN 
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ber of roads probably will place 
some tonnage later in the year. 

New York Central has asked per- 
mission from the interstate com- 
merce commission to amend its pre- 
viously approved loan of $5,000,000 
from the RFC to apply that portion 
originally intended to be used for 
repair of 1000 freight cars to re- 
pairs on about 50 locomotives. 

Magor Car Corp., Passaic, N. J., 
has been awarded fifty 30-ton cane 
cars by the Mexican government. 
The same interest has just shipped 
eighteen 50-ton dump cars to Japan 
for Mitsui & Co. 


Car Orders Placed 


Mexican government, fifty 30-ton cane 
cars, to Magor Car Corp., Passaic, N. J. 


Shapes 
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Pittsburgh Lettings the past 
week were smaller but new projects 
increased. Inquiries include 1500 
tons for a new building and bridge 
for Buick division, General Motors 
Corp., Flint, Mich. Awards include 
345 tons for the Arsenal school, Pitts- 
curgh. 

Cleveland -— Structural steel de- 
mand continues to expand at an in- 
creasing rate. Public work domin- 
ates the pending list, although the 
number of private projects requiring 
small tonnages have improved slight- 
ly. Outstanding award of the week 
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went to Mount Vernon Bridge Co., 
Mount Vernon, O., for the west ap- 
proach to the Main street bridge, 
Cleveland, involving approximately 
1400 tons; through Sam W. Emerson 
Co., Cleveland, general contractor. 
An auditorium for the Oberlin col- 
lege, Oberlin, O., involving 754 tons, 
went to R. C. Mahon Co., Detroit. 
Bids are being taken Oct. 4 for a 
number of county bridge projects 
aggregating over 1000 tons. The 
city of Cleveland is planning a mu- 
nicipal power plant addition involv- 
ing considerable tonnage. Fabricat- 
ed prices remain unsteady. 

Chicago—Structural inquiry and 
orders are well maintained here, and 
producers look for gradually im- 
proved business through the fall. 
Several fairly large lots are includ- 
ed among new inquiries, while about 
6000 tons will be required for 100 
smaller jobs. Larger projects in- 
clude 1200 tons for an Austin avenue 
rrade separation here. Iowa bridges, 
involving 1000 tons, head awards. 

Boston—With hundreds of small 
bridges down, 200 estimated in Mas- 
sachusetts, 150 in Connecticut, poten- 
tial structural steel tonnage for re- 
pairs is heavy. Although some states 
had not completed programs for re- 
placement of bridges lost in the 1936 
floods, the new construction made 
necessary by the recent hurricane 
and floods will be expedited. New 
contracts including lots of 100 tons 
or over total 1300 tons, about one 
half going to New England shops, 
the largest being 340 tons, engineer- 
ing building, Connecticut State col- 
lege, Storrs, Conn., to Haarmann 
Steel Co., Holyoke, Mass. American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, booked 555 
tons for navy yard shop buildings, 
Portsmouth, N. H., and Newport, 
ee 

New York Structural contracts 
are again up sharply to approxi- 
mately 25,000 tons, including 7300 
tons, Hunter college building, to 
Harris Structural Steel Co., Plain- 
field, N. J., and 15,000 tons cover- 
ing four Delaware Aqueduct struc- 
tural tunnel supports. The water 








Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Oct. 1........ . §0,088 
Week ended Sept. 24..... . 13,065 
Week ending Sept. 17...... 74,830 
This week, 1987............ 17,638 


Weekly average, year, 1937 23,251 


Weekly average, 1938...... 19,750 
Weekly average, August... 28,101 
Total to date, 1937........ 993,569 
Total to date, 1938 ........ 789,986 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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tunnel project tonnages are in ad- 
dition to 16,750 tons placed several 
weeks ago for the same_ work. 
Small-lot awards are more numer- 
ous; also inquiries of that class. 
Fabricated steel prices are weak. 
New orders for fabricated struc- 
tural steel booked during August 
were approximately 20 per cent bet- 
ter than the monthly average so far 
this year, according to reports to 
the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, New York. Shipments of 
fabricated material during August 
was at about the average monthly 
experience so far this year. Totals 
for August were: Bookings, 102,539 
tons; shipments, 91,923 tons. 
Philadelphia — An increasing vol- 
ume of PWA financed work is com- 
ing out, but fabricated shapes con- 
tinue highly unsatisfactory. Bel- 
mont Iron Works, Philadelphia, is 
low bidder on 750 tons for a heavy 
material store house, Philadelphia 
navy yard, while Virginia Bridge & 
Iron Co., Roanoke, Va., is low on 
1300 tons for an extension to struc- 
tural and machine shop, Charles- 
ton navy yard. Considerable navy 
work is still pending, including four 
buildings for the Philadelphia navy 


yard not yet out for bids. Private 
work continues slow. 
Buffalo—<Activity in structural 


shapes will be spurred shortly by 
releasing of several PWA projects 
which have been formally approved. 
A scarcity of private industrial 
work continues. 

Seattle — Interest centered in 
the award of 15,500 tons last week 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, 
by the Bonneville administration, 
for 1815 galvanized towers for the 
Bonneville transmission lines. Brady 
Construction Co., Seattle, is low for 
Everett, Wash., school structures 
calling for 150 tons. U. S. Engi- 
neer, Bonneville, Oreg., will open 
bids Oct. 18 for 171 tons, girders 
and framing for 18 draft tube stop 
logs. 

San Francisco Interest centers 
around the outcome of the bids, just 
opened, on the Narrows bridge at 
Tacoma, Wash. A united low bid 
was submitted at $3,640,795 for the 
Prado dam, Orange and Riverside 
county, California, involving 5487 
tons of shapes and bars, by W. E. 
Callahan Construction Co., J. P. 
Shirley, Guthrie, Maride Peterson 
Co. and George W.- Condon Co., Los 
Angeles. Bids open Oct. 19 for 1500 
tons for foundry at the navy yard, 
Mare Island, Calif. Awards aggre- 
gated 1470 tons and brought the to- 
tal for the year to 104,074 tons, com- 
pared with 126,849 tons in 1937. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Shapes are in 
fair demand due to some private 
construction which has augmented 
‘he road building and highway pro- 
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gram under way in this section. 
Most of the business is in small lots. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


15,500 tons, towers, three transmission 
power lines, Bonneville dam, Oregon, 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

11,430 tons, Delaware aqueduct, West- 
chester county, New York, contracts 
307 and 324 to Commercial Shearing & 
Stamping Co., Youngstown, O., 8030 
tons; and contract 322, to Dravo Con- 
tracting Co., Pittsburgh, 3400 tons. 

7300 tons, building, Hunter college, New 
York, to Harris Structural Steel Co., 
Plainfield, N. J., $556,200 low; bids 
Sept. 28. 

3000 tons, structural tunnel support, 
Delaware aqueduct, New York, to 
Youngstown Steel Car Corp., Niles, 
O.; W. F. Kinney Co., New York, con- 
tractor. 

1725 tons, bridge, Pike county, Pennsyl- 
vania, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

1400 tons, West approach to Main street 
bridge, Cleveland, to Mount Vernon 
Bridge Co., Mount Vernon, O.; through 
Sam W. Emerson Co., Cleveland. 

780 tons, auditorium, Oberlin college, 
Oberlin, O., to R. C. Mahon Co., De- 
troit. 

600 tons, housing project, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., to Bethlehem Fabricators Inc., New 
York; through George H. Fuller Co., 
New York. 

600 tons, crane runway extension, Brook- 
lyn navy yard, New York, to Ameri- 
can Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; bids Sept 
28. 

445 tons, state highway bridge, FAP- 
506-G, Colorado county, Texas, to 
Commercial Iron Works. 

440 tons, Northeast Catholic high school, 
Philadelphia. 

430 tons, state highway bridge, Elkton, 
Va., to Virginia Bridge Co., Roanoke, 
Va. 

400 tons, addition to Utica high school, 
Utica, N. Y. to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

395 tons, ramps, Linden street bridge, 
WB-10, Queens, New York city, to 





S An ingenious and revolutionary clutch development which provides 
modern automatic operation for mechanical equipment. 


Simply constructed involving few parts, this Hilliard clutch is designed on 
principles recognized for many years as the best for free-wheeling action. 
Wearing surfaces are made of oil hardened-high-carbon steel, ground to 
exact size. Sizes for 1/3 H.P. to 340 H.P. at 100 R.P.M. 


Other Hilliard products include the Hilliard Slip Clutch, the Hilliard Single Re- 
volution and Friction Clutches, Spring Loaded Friction Clutches in special de- 


signs, Positive Drive 
Clutches, Remote 
Control Clutches, 
etc. Write today for 
our descriptive cat- 
alog; a copy will be 
sent promptly on 
request. 
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American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

345 tons, Arsenal school, Pittsburgh, for 
board of education, to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

340 tons, engineering building, State col- 
lege, Storrs, Conn., to Haarmann Steel 
Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

300 tons steel piling, Coast Guard bulk- 
head project, Grays Harbor, Wash., 
to Columbia Steel Co., Seattle. 

250 tons, Belleville, Ill., warehouse at 
Scott aviation fleld, to Superior Struc- 
tural Steel Co. St. Louis. 

250 tons, normal school, Brockport, N. Y., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
rea, 

235 tons, apartment, Prospect street, 
East Orange, N. J., to Standard Iron 
Works, Worcester, Mass. 

230 tons, Woolworth store, Jackson, 
Mich., to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

220 tons, electric manufacturing build- 
ing, Portsmouth, N. H., to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

210 tons, buildings, Islip hospital, Long 
Island, N. Y., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh; through Turner Construc- 
tion Co., New York. 

205 tons, school, Pawtucket, R. I. to 
Providence Steel & Iron Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I.; T. Turgeon Co., Provi- 
dence, general contractor. 

200 tons, automatic equipment’ shop, 
Newport, R. I., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

200 tons, extension of storage facilities, 
naval torpedo station, Newport, R. L., 
for United States navy, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

200 tons, building, Trenton Trust Co., 
Trenton, N. J., to Bethlehem Fabri- 
cators, Bethlehem, Pa 

170 tons, bridge, between Tewksbury 
and Lowell, Mass., to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

165 tons, two buildings and a_ tower, 
Wellsville, N. Y., to Pittsburgh Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

150 tons, bridge, for Southern Pacific 
Co. in New Mexico, to unnamed inter- 
est. 

150 tons, bridge flood replacement, Bos- 
ton & Maine railroad, Gardner, Mass., 
to Phoenix Bridge Co., Phoenixville, Pa 


The 
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SP17, 
Vin- 


140 tons, state highway bridge, 
Franklin county, Kentucky, to 
cennes Steel Corp., Vincennes, Ind. 

140 tons, state highway bridge, Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich., to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

138 tons, four magazines and one shell 
house, for Government at Ortick Bay, 
Wash., to unnamed interest. 

135 tons, alterations, Schaefer brewery, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Bethlehem Fabri- 
ecators Inc.; through George H. Fuller 
Co., New York. 

135 tons, extension to building No. 80, 
navy yard, Kittery, Me., to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh 

125 tons, bridge, Paxico, Kans., for Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific railroad, 
to Bethlehem Stel Co., Bethlehem, Pa 
125 tons, addition to the Register’s 
building, Jamaica, N. Y., to Lehigh 
Structural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. 
120 tons, two bridge, Irasburg, Vt., to 
jethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Ryan & Densmore, Claremont, N. H., 
general contractors. 

120 tons, state highway bridge, FAP-100- 
E Rio Arriba county, New Mexico, to 
Midwest Steel & Iron Works Co., Den- 
ver, Col. 

115 tons, alterations, building 12, East 
Forty-ninth street, New York, to 
Dreier Iron Works Inc., New York. 

115 tons, garage, Ft. Devens, Mass., to 
New England Structural Co., Everett, 
Mass 

110 tons, hangar, Norfolk, Va., to Bel- 
mont Iron Works, Eddystone, Pa. 

105 tons, building, state farm for women, 
Niantic, Conn., to Standard Structural 
Steel Co., Hartford, Conn.; through N 
Corsino, Hartford, general contractor 

100 tons, boy's dormitory, Gould 
academy, Bethel, Me., to Megquier & 
Jones Co., Portland, Me. 

100 tons, curb angles, procurement divi- 
sion treasury department, New York, 
to Phoenix Bridge Co., Phoenixville, 
Va 


Shape Contracts Pending 


5487 tons, shapes and bars, Prado dam, 
Orange and Riverside county, Cali- 
fornia, for United States engineer 
office, Los invitation 90; 


Angeles, 
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W. E. Callahan Construction Co.; 
J. P. Shirley, Guthrie, Maride Peter- 
son Co. and George W. Condon Co., 206 
Spring St., Los Angeles, low on general 
contract at $3,640,795. 

2400 tons, apartment, 140 Riverside drive, 
New York, 

1500 tons, building and bridge, for Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. (Buick Motors 
Corp.) Flint, Mich, 

1500 tons, foundry, 
Mare Island navy 
Oct. 19. 

1300 tons, extension to structural and 
machine shop, Charleston navy yard; 
Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., Roanoke, 
Va., low. 

1200 tons, transit shed, Long Beach, 
Calif.; general contract to C. W. Petti- 
fer, 703 West 14th St., Los Angeles at 
$369,440. 

1000 tons, grade crossing, Allegheny ave- 
nue and Twenty-first and Twenty- 
second streets, Philadelphia; bids to 
state highway department, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

900 tons, piling, coast guard station, 
Atlantic City, N. J.; Kolyn Construc- 
tion Co., Trenton, general contractor. 

750 tons, heavy material storehouse, 
Philadelphia navy yard; Belmont Iron 
Works, Philadelphia, low. 

750 tons, barracks, trade school, etc., 
for United States government, Norfolk, 
Va. 

725 tons, high school, Washington; Jef- 
ferson Dyer Inc., Washington, general 
contractor. 

700 tons, factory building, Spencer Lens 
Co., Cheektowaga, N. Y. 

700 tons, building 117, reserve 
storehouse, Philadelphia, for 
States government. 

600 tons, addition to building, for Corn 
Products Refining Co., Pekin, Ill. 

600 tons, power house, etc., Port Arthur 
Tex., for The Texas Co. 

400 tons, Port Allen wharf, Kauai, T. H.; 
general contract to E. E. Black, Ltd., 
Honolulu at $548,943 

400 tons, East Ninth street bridge, Cleve- 
land; bids Oct. 13, also includes 180 
tons of piling. 

100 tons, public school 27, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; bids in on steel direct, to pro- 


specification 8816, 
yard, Calif.; bids 


basin 
United 








curement division, treasury depart- 
ment, New York. 

354 tons, state highway bridge, Fairfield, 
O.; bids Oct. 4. 

350 tons, steel curbing, New York city, 
procurement division, treasury depart- 
ment. 

350 tons, engineering building, State col- 
lege, Storrs, Conn. 

350 tons, bridge, Franklin county, Ohio; 
bids in. 

337 tons, grade elimination, Clifton, N. J.; 
bids Oct. 19, includes 111 tons of bars. 

315 tons, bridge, Dover, O.; bids Oct. 4. 

300 tons, hospital, Hamburg, N. Y.; bids 
Oct. 4. 

300 tons wharf addition, 
N. Y., U. S. marine corps. 

300 tons, steel piling, Port of Seattle 
terminal improvement; General Con- 
struction Co., Seattle, general contrac- 
tor. 

275 tons, state bridge, project RC-3998, 
Hornell, N. Y.; bids Oct. 11, Albany. 

270 tons, state bridge over Fall river, 


Iona Island, 


Eureka, Kans. 
250 tons, municipal garage, Cambridge, 
Mass 


250 tons, building, Russian government, 
world’s fair, New York. 

200 tons, 
Mich. 
171 tons, girders and framing for 18 
draft tube stop logs; bids to U. S. en- 

gineer, Bonneville, Oct. 18. 

165 tons, including machinery, state steel 
swing bridge, Wahkiakum county, 
Wash.; MacRae Bros., Seattle, low. 

150 tons, garage, General Baking Co., 
Charlestown district, Boston. 

150 tons, hospital addition, Plainfield, 
N. J. 

150 tons, school auditorium and 
nasium, Everett, Wash.; Brady 
struction Co., Seattle, low. 

150 tons, bearing piling, bridge, Belmont 
county, Ohio; bids in. 

125 tons, factory building, for Monarch 
Machine Tool Co., Sidney, O. 

123 tons, grade’ elimination, Warren 
county, New Jersey; bids Oct. 19. 

120 tons, bridges, connecting link routes 
28 and 24, Delaware Lackawanna & 
Western railroad, Warren county, New 
Jersey; bids Oct. 19. 

110 tons, bridges, Paris and Jackman, 
Me.; bids Oct. 12, Augusta. 

103 tons, sheet piling, crossing Couer 
d’Alene river, Kootenai county, Idaho; 
bids in. 

Unstated tonnage, municipal power plant, 
Cleveland. 

Unstated tonnage, high school, Ambler, 
Pa.; bids Oct. 30. 

Unstated tonnage, $3,800,000 bridge, 
across the Mississippi river near Green- 
ville, Miss. Work scheduled to start 
Jan. 1, 1939. 


state bridge, Grand Rapids, 


gym- 
Con- 


Semifinished 


Semifinished Prices, Page 71 


Pittsburgh—While sheet bars are 
in slightly better demand and skelp 
still is moving well, activity in semi- 
finished steel generally is  un- 
changed. Stocking has_ slackened, 
practically all material now going 
on orders both in plants of larger 
producers and the nonintegrated 
mills. September production was 
the heaviest so far this year, with 
an equally good outlook prevailing 
for October. 
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Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 71 


Pittsburgh Reinforcing _ steel 
narkets are quite active, with a 
steady number of new jobs coming 
out and considerable pending ton- 
nage being taken off the market. 
Among the larger tonnages recently 
placed were 650 tons for the Cone- 
maugh river flood control project at 
Johnstown, Pa., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. The largest of 
the new projects is a barracks for 
the bureau of yards and docks, Nor- 
folk, Va., which will require 1600 
tons of concrete bars. 

Cleveland Reinforcing bar 
awards remain limited to small mis- 
cellaneous tonnages. Private work 
is almost dormant and little im- 
provement is anticipated in the near 
future. Public projects offer con- 
siderable more encouragement to 
fabricators, with a number of county 
bridge projects being bid Oct. 4. 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O., 
is reported to have booked 160 tons 
for the east branch dam for the city 
of Akron, O. Award of 1500 tons of 
bars for the West approach to the 
Main street bridge, Cleveland, for 
which Sam W. Emerson Co., Cleve- 
land, is low on the general contract, 
is still pending. Fabricated prices 
remain weak. 

Chicago—Pending business in re- 
inforcing bars remains in fair vol- 
ume, although most jobs involve 
less than 50 tons. Awards include 
200 tons for a Milwaukee grain ele- 
vator and 100 tons for a Muncie, 
Ind., school. 

Boston Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, low on 1350 tons 
for WPA work, booked the largest 
reinforcing bar contract in the dis- 
trict, the total volume of which 
placed is substantially higher. Other 
contracts, exceeding 100 tons each, 
approximate 1550 tons. Inquiry is 
also heavier with new work taking 
1150 tons, while close to 1000 tons 
still pend. Reinforcing prices con- 
tinue soft, considerable tonnage be- 








Concrete Bars Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Oct. 1........ . $8,756 
Week ended Sept. 24........ 5,113 
Week ended Sept. 17....... 12,82: 
Tes week, 2967............ 3,981 
Weekly average, 1938..... 6,473 
Weekly average, year, 1937 6,061 
Weekly average, August ... 9,892 
Total to date, 1937........ 254,667 
‘otal to date, 1938........ 258,932 


includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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ing awarded at new lows for the 
sustained low movement on this 
type of building steel. 


New York With the exception 
of mesh, reinforcing steel inquiry 
has declined, 5000 tons for the 
Queensbridge housing structure be- 
ing outstanding. Bids close Oct. 
11 at Albany on highways taking 
1300 tons of mesh.. Billet steel bar 
prices continue to sag, but a bright 
spot is the resumption of truck de- 
liveries late last week, following 
a drivers’ strike which held up ma 
terial to job sites in many instances 
for more than a week. Newark was 
still in the throes of a truck strike 
but was expected to be cleared 
shortly, as in the New York city 
district. 

Philadelphia Fabricators are 
somewhat busier, resulting from 
PWA work which is expected to 
come out more actively within the 
next few months. Some shops are 
still operating only part time. How 
ever, Security prison, Mt. Gretna, 
Pa., will be out for bids Oct. 25 and 
is expected to take around 1800 tons, 
including 500 tons of shapes. Prices 
are still soft. 

Seattle Small tonnages feature 
the market, for schools and other 
public works. Rolling mills are on 

heavier schedule. Largest imme 
diately pending project calls for 
1300 tons for the Puget Sound grav 
ing dock. 

San Francisco — Numerous small 
awards of concrete bars totaled 3782 
tons for the week and brought the 
total for the year to date to 105,859 
tons, against 76,610 tons a year ago. 


Largest of recent orders include 530 
tons for the High street bridge, Oak- 
land, Calif., 259 tons for the bureau 
of reclamation at Redding, Calif., 
and 235 tons for a plant addition at 
San Francisco. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


1350 tons, state procurement division 
treasury department, Boston, to Cal 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 

7OO tons, foundation, criminal courts 
building, New York, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; through 
L. P. O’Connor Ine., New York, gen 
eral contractor. 

650 tons, flood control project, Conem- 
augh river, Cambria county, Johnstown 
Pa., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; Freeland Inc., Pittsburgh 
contractors. 

650 tons, U. S. Marine hospital, Brighton 
district, Boston, to Morristown 
Bowen Co., Boston. Bars will be rolled 
by Northern Steel Co., Boston. 

930 tons, High street bridge, Oakland 
Calif., to Gilmore Steel & Supply Co., 
San Francisco 

900 tons, grade crossing elimination 
Pennsylvania railroad, Woodbridge, 
N. J., to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Newark, N. J.; James Stewart Co., 
New York, contractor. 

150 tons, hospital, Wahjamega, Mich., to 
Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit 
Kutsche Construction Co.., Detroit 
contractor, 

300 tons, building, Singer Sewing Ma 
chine Co., Boston, to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Turner Construc- 
tion Co., New York, contractor 

300 tons, William Howard Taft school 
Cambridge, Mass., to Northern Steel 
Co., Boston: John Bowen Co., 
contractor, 


Boston, 


259 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita 
tion B-47,251-A, Redding Calif., t 
Columbia Steel Co., San Francisco 


250 tons, water reservoir, Pittsburgh and 
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Hannifin Disc-type Air Con- 
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and no leakage or packing 
maintenance troubles. This 
simple, efficientdesign gives 
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of air operated equipment, 
eliminates the leakage that 
wastes air power. 
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ated, manifold, spring re- 
turn, electric and special 
models. Write for Valve Bul- 
letin 34-S. 
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Clarksville, N. H to Truscon Steel 

Co., Youngstown, O.; B. Perini & 

Sons Co., Framingham, Mass., con- 
tractors 

250 .tons, hospital building, county sani 
torium, San Diego county, California, 
to unnamed interest 

235 tons, plant addition, Dwight Edwards 
Co., San Francisco, to Ceco Steel Prod- 
ucts Corp., San Francisco. 

210 tons, auditorium, high school, 
Coalinga, Calif., to Ceco Steel Products 
Corp., San Francisco 

200 tons, warehouse, board of education, 
Glendale, Calif., to unnamed interest. 

200 tons, miscellaneous school building 
projects, to Seattle Steel Co., Seattle 

185 tons, Volker warehouse, San Fran- 
cisco, to Truscon Steel Co., San Fran- 
cisco 

180 tons, storehouse building, bureau of 
vards and docks, Quantico, Va., to 
Rosslyn Steel & Cement Co., Rosslyn, 
N » 4 

160 tons, East branch dam, for city of 
Akron, O., to Truscon Steel = Co.,, 
Youngstown, ©O 

150 tons, veterans’ hospital, White Rive! 
Junction, Vt., to Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, through A\l- 
bany Iron & Steel Co., Albany, N. Y 
J. G. Roy & Son Co., Springfield, Mass., 
contractors. 

150 tons, highway project, Merritt park- 
way, Westport, Conn., to Truscon 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; A. I, Savin 
Construction Co., East Hartford, Conn., 
general contractor 

143 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion A-33-761-A, Crownover, Wash., to 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, 
Colo 

Danbury, 
Youngs- 

Hartford, 


125 tons, hospital building, 
Conn., to Truscon Steel Co., 
town, O.; M. A. Connor Co., 
general contractor! 

125 tons, tuberculosis hospital, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to Northern Steel Co., 
3oston; M. Spinelli & Sons, contractor. 

104 tons, grade crossing elimination, 
Valley Falls Village, N. Y., to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Fitz- 
gerald Bros. Contracting Co. Inc., Troy, 
N. Y., contractor 

100 tons, bridges, Cranston and East 
Providence, R. I., to Truscon Steel Co., 


—The Market Week— 


Youngstown, O.; M. A. Gammino Con- 
struction Co., Providence, contractors. 

100 tons, bars and shapes, library, Bab- 
son institute, Wellesley Hills, Mass., to 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Bos- 
ton, and Groisser & Schlager Iron 
Works, Boston; Lawson W. Oakes, 
Inc., Boston, general contractor. 

100 tons, Washington state highway 
work, to Northwest Steel Rolling 
Mills, Seattle. 

100 ‘tons, bridge, Lowell-Tewksbury, 
Mass., to Northern Steel Co., Boston; 
Coleman Bros., Ine., Boston, general 
contractor. 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


1600 tons, barracks, bureau of yards 
and docks, Norfolk, Va. 

885 tons, Port Allen wharf, Kauai, T. H.; 
general contract to E. E. Black Ltd., 
Honolulu, at $548,943. 

700 tons, foundations, criminal courts 
building, New York; L. P. O’Connor 
Inc., New York, low. 

657 tons, six state girder’ bridges, 
Okanogan county, Washington; Roy 
L. Bair, Spokane, general contractor 

600 tons, custodial buildings, for state, 
Coldwater, Mich. 

580 tons, prison wall, Greenhaven, N. Y. 

575 tons, state highway bridge, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

400 tons, mesh, state highway project 
RC-3997, Taughannock Falls, N. Y.; 
bids Oct. 11, Albany. 

320 tons, sewer, Medford, Mass.; 
bids. 

304 tons, mostly mesh, state highway 
project RC-3996, Schenectady county, 
New York; bids Oct. 11, Albany. 

300 tons, mesh, state highway project 
RC-3994, Pawling, N. Y.; bids Oct. 11, 
Albany. 

280 tons, Mackenzie high school, Detroit. 

278 tons, pumping station, Contra Costa 
canal, Central Valley project, Antioch, 
Calif.; bids Oct. 14. 

260 tons, Columbia, Mo., State cancer 
hospital; Dickie Construction Co., St. 
Louis, low. 

220 tons, Putnam street schooi, Hartford, 
Conn. 


taking 
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200 tons, dormitory, Michigan state nor- 
mal college, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

200 tons, bulkhead, United Illuminating 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

200 tons, school auditorium and gym- 
nasium, Everett, Wash.; Brady Con- 
struction Co., Seattle, low. 

200 tons, procurement division, treasury 
department, New York. 

200 tons, bulkhead, United Illuminating 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

170 tons, mesh highway, route 25, sec- 
tion 31, Camden county, New Jersey; 
bids Oct. 13. 

160 tons, sewer, Lexington, Mass. 

150 tons, mostly mesh, state highway 
project RC-3999, Tioga county, New 
York, bids Oct. 11. 

140 —«sitons, Dogtooth Bend, Mo., St. 
Francis Levee district, Stiers Bros. 
Construction Co., St. Louis, low. 

140 tons, Fifth avenue bridge over Olen- 
tangy river, Columbus, O.; bids in. 
130 tons, department store, Montgomery 

Ward Co., Detroit. 


125 tons, municipal garage, Cambridge, 


Mass. 

115 tons, bridge, Clark county, Ohio, 
Mad River Township; bids in. 

111 tons, bridges, route 6, section SB, 
Clifton, N. J.; bids Oct. 19. 

105 tons, school, North Adams, Mass. 

100 tons, college hospital, Michigan state 
college, East Lansing, Mich. 

100 tons, school, Adrian, Mich. 

100 tons, hospital, Hillsdale, Mich. 

100 tons, bridge over Westfield river, 
Westfield, Mass. 

100 tons, veterans’ hospital, Aspinwall, 
Pa. 

100 tons, sewage disposal plant, Bloomer, 
Wis. 

100 tons, Terrace Heights county bridge, 
Yakima, Wash.; bids at Yakima Oct. 3. 

Unstated, $150,000 railroad underpass, 
Klamath Falls, Oreg.; bids soon. 


Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 72 


Pittsburgh Pig iron consumers 
have covered extensively on fourth 
quarter needs, buying having been 
stimulated by the price increase 
which became effective last week. 
Sellers doubt whether all of the iron 
now on books will be released during 
the new period, although some foun- 


dries seemingly anticipate heavier 


consumption the next _ several 
months. In view of recent contract- 
ing, the higher market is expected to 
remain largely nominal for the time 
being. 

Cleveland—Pig iron releases last 
month were somewhat disappoint- 
ing but exceeded those of August by 
a comfortable margin. Require. 
ments of railroads and farm equip- 
ment builders are restricted, while 
the reverse is true of automotive 
and many jobbing foundries. 

Boston The district furnace, 
frequently a leader in announcing 
pig iron prices, has followed the 
$1 advance on all grades, taking 
this action somewhat belatedly part- 
ly because of the confused situation 
in New England. Meanwhile buy- 
ing spurted and considerable cover- 
ing for fourth quarter was done at 
old prices. Truck shipments from 
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distribution points are normal, and 
rail shipments to most centers are 
setting back to normal. 

Chicago—September pig iron ship- 
ments showed a moderate gain over 
\ugust. New business has quieted, 
following a flurry of buying imme- 
diately prior to Sept. 27, the effec- 
tive date of the price advance of $1 
a ton. Such purchases were re- 
stricted somewhat by prior cover- 
age on the part of consumers. The 
new market is $21, furnace, for No. 2 
foundry and malleable. 

New York — Bethlehem Steel Co. 
has advanced all grades of pig iron 
$1 a ton, effective Oct. 1. Only one 
other large eastern producer has 
yet to take formal action, but this 
is expected shortly. Higher prices 
stimulated September bookings of 
some sellers here to the best level 
so far this year, although previous 
coverage made it unnecessary for 
some foundries to order additional 
tonnages. Some iron placed recent- 
ly will not be required before next 
quarter. 

Philadelphia—Despite absence of 
general announcements all district 
producers are reported following the 
$1 price advance. Considerable 
fourth quarter coverage was done 
prior to the increase, but it is felt 
a substantial tonnage still must be 
bought for this period. September 
shipments topped August slightly, 
with the melt improving slowly. 

Buffalo—Pig iron deliveries con- 
tinue to show slight gains, with 
September shipments at the peak 
for the year to date. Smaller foun- 
dries make up the bulk of business. 

Cincinnati—Pig iron prices have 
been advanced $1 a ton by the Ham- 
ilton, O., producer. The increase in 
both northern and southern prices 
was anticipated sufficiently in ad- 
vance of the effective date to per- 
mit adequate coverage by consumers 
of fourth quarter needs. As a re- 
sult, dullness in new business is ex- 
pected for a prolonged period. 

St. Louis—Fourth quarter cover- 
age by pig iron consumers at former 
prices was larger than expected, but 
a large portion of the iron under 
contract is expected to be delivered 
the balance of the year. September 
shipments showed gains of as much 
as 30 per cent over August. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 74 


Pittsburgh Scrap prices are 
lower here on a sale of several 
thousand tons of heavy melting 
steel at $15 for No. 1 and $14 for 
No. 2. These are reductions of 50 
cents, with compressed sheets off 

like amount. Railroad heavy 
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melting and specialty grades are 
down 25 cents. 

Cleveland Purchase of a mod- 
erate tonnage of steel scrap by a 
leading Youngstown district 
maker is the first iron and steel 
scrap transaction of moment for 
weeks. It is understood several sell- 
ers participated, although the total 
tonnage is not large. Most of the 
material is No. 2 heavy melting and 
pressed sheet bundles. 

Chicago—Scrap trading is light 
here and no new mill purchases have 
been made since the sale of No. 1 
steel more than a week ago to a 
local mill at $13.50. This grade 
nominally continues $13 to $13.50. A 
number of other grades are easier, 
reflecting the reduction in No. 1 
steel on the occasion of the last mill 
sale. 

New York Scrap 
steady despite several 
fluences, including the _ trucking 
strike, but business is slow. Possi- 
ble loss of foreign business has be- 
come relatively remote, following 
the European agreement, and ship 
ments against old export orders are 
expected to increase shortly. New 
business from domestic mills is light. 
No. 1 heavy melting steel] for ex- 
port is bringing a top price of 
$11.50, barge. 

August scrap exports from New 
York were: 17,735 tons to Germany, 
valued at $184,557; 7490 tons to Italy 
at $93,259; 3727 tons to Holland at 
$44,974; and 10,426 tons to Japan at 
$155,586. 

Boston Movement of iron and 
steel scrap by rail has been resumed, 
although restricted in a few areas. 


prices are 
adverse in- 


steel- 


However, the situation has improved 
greatly, although buying by district 
and Pennsylvania consumers is lim- 


ited. Boat-loading is normal with 
heavy melting steel slightly firm- 


offering $13.00 to 
$13.25 for No. 1, dock and $1 less. 

Philadelphia Prices continue 
steady, largely due to export buying. 
Brokers are reported covering for- 
eign orders at $13 for No. 2 steel 
and $14 for No. 1, which is some- 
what above domestic equivalents. 
Eastern mills have placed a few 
small orders at existing levels the 
past week or two but are not in- 
clined to buy heavily. Scrap exports 
from Philadelphia in August were 
confined to 91 tons to Poland, valued 
at $3450, and 361 tons to Japan at 
$9316. 

Buffalo—Scrap retains a steady 
tone despite absence of mill buying. 
Brokers are paying $14 to $14.50 
for No. 1 heavy melting steel in 
covering previous sales. The mar 
ket has held at this level for more 
than a month. With no additional 
boat shipments of scrap expected 
here this year, the season’s receipts 
will be one of the lightest on rec 
ords. Only two boat-loads have ar- 
rived to date from upper lake ports. 

Detroit—The local steelmaker is 
specifying a new type of heavy melt- 
ing steel, termed “industrial,” com- 
parable to the “railroad heavy melt- 
ing” quoted in other districts. This 
selected material including 
plates, angles, channels, bars and 
structurals ‘s:-inch and over, free 
from automotive alloy scrap. It is 
quoted $11 to $11.50, while No. 1 
heavy melting steel holds at $9.75 
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to $10.25 
Cincinnati 


Other prices are firm. 

Scrap is inactive, with 
prices nominally unchanged. Some 
mills are taking odd lots, while 
others are subsisting on inventories. 
Most dealers are doing little trading. 

St. Louis—-Sale of 8000 tons of No. 
1 and No. 2 heavy melting steel to 
a local mill leaves prices of these 
items unchanged. Shipment is to 
be made over the next 60 days. Cast 
iron borings, unsettled for some 
time, are down 75 cents, while mal- 
leable scrap and machine shop turn- 
ings are off 50 cents. 
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Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 73 


Cleveland—With warehouse sales 
continuing to taper, September ship- 
ments were about 10 per cent below 
August. While the October outlook 
is speculative, most warehouses look 
for an upturn in business. Prices 
are firm. 

Chicago—-Warehouses_ report lit- 
tle change in September business 
compared with August but are op- 
timistic regarding October. Some 
interests expect the new month to 
be the best of the year. Demand 
continues well diversified. 

New York—With deliveries ham- 
pered by truck driver strikes, Sep- 
tember volume with most ware- 
houses about equaled the previous 
month total and in a few instances 
was Slightly above. Without this 
handicap the improvement would 
have been at least 10 per cent as 
orders were at that point when the 
strikes started. 

Philadelphia September ware- 
house sales were about on a par 
with August. Current buying is 
fairly well diversified, with prices 
somewhat steadier. 

Detroit—With new model pro- 
grams and plant rearrangements 
out of the way at an earlier date 
than last year, warehouse business 
has receded from the July-August 
peak though holding in fair volume. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 73 


London —- (By Cable) -— Expected 
business improvement in Great Brit- 
ain has been adversely influenced by 
international complications. Some 
pig iron has been sold for export 
but pig iron imports have practically 
stopped. Stocks are gradually di- 
minishing. Export shipments are 
made more difficult by the high war 
insurance rate. The British Steel 
Federation is making plans for full 
iron and steel emergency production 
in case of war. 

The Continent reports some re- 
cent improvement in export demand. 
Some inquiries have been with- 
drawn, owing to the tense situation 
in Europe, but others are materializ- 
ing. Immediate improvement is be- 
lived probable should’ conditions 


ease. 


Cold-Finished 


Cold-Finished Prices, Page 71 


Pittsburgh 
sales are steady, with good demand 
from jobbers noted in some direc- 


Cold-finished bar 


Automotive purchases show 
Partsmakers 


tions. 
little change in total. 
are especially active. 


Neutrality Policy Would 
Weigh in Steel Exports 
(Concluded from page 17) 


imposes a tariff against American 
products in retaliation for one on 
Argentine beef. 

More fortunate are American ex- 
porters in other South American 
countries. Brazil recently made 
large purchases of rails and track 
supplies and may buy considerable 
rolling stock in the United States. 
It also is an excellent customer for 
tin plate, sheets, bars, plates, shapes, 
wire and other products. In August, 
Brazil bought 800 tons of merchant 
bars and 400 tons of cold-finished 
bars. 

Venezuela and Colombia have 
been heavy buyers of oil country 
goods, as well as other items. Chile, 
Peru and Bolivia are comparatively 
unimportant buyers, but probably 
would take more if European com- 
petition were removed. Practically 
every small Central American and 
West India country adds its bit to 
American export trade involving 
steel tonnage. 


Philippine Islands Important 


In the Far East, the Philippine Is- 
lands are the most important market 
although Japan, China and the East 
Indies, and the previously-mentioned 
British controlled areas take con- 
siderable quantities. Japan bought 
a large tonnage of plates and bars 
for its north China campaign and 
still is figuring fairly importantly as 
indicated by receipts of some 1800 
tons of carbon bars in August. 
Japan also took 10,000 tons of East 
ern and 8949 tons of Southern pig 
iron in that month. 

Africa, excluding Italian areas, ac- 
counts for no small amount of steel. 
About 550 tons of plates moved out 
of Philadelphia in August for 


Egypt. Nearly 1500 tons went to 
Mozambique. 

Most of the steel sold abroad 
moves from the United States 


through the New York, Maryland 
and Mobile customs districts with 
Philadelphia and New Orleans as 
less important exits. Maryland in 
cludes Baltimore, the nearest freight 
rate port from Pittsburgh, and it 
contains one of the largest works in 
the country, located at tidewater. 

New York, of course, is the most 
advantageous outlet for the miscel- 
laneous lots going to a dozen and 
one countries. New Orleans and 
Mobile serve the southern mills 
which have benefited considerably 
from foreign business. 
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Nonferrous Metals 


New York Swift changes in 
prospects for peace and war in 
Europe exerted a confusing influ- 
ence on nonferrous metal markets 
last week. With sterling exchange 
fluctuating from a low of $4.60 to a 
high of around $4.85, trading in tin 
was hampered seriously and often 
the trend in London was reversed 
when prices were converted to the 
basis of American currency. Un- 
certainty as to war risk insurance 
rates was also a disturbing factor, 
restricting trading in tin and ship- 
ping of copper from American ports. 

Copper Inquiry here remained 
light and routine with electrolytic 
firm at 10.37%c, Connecticut. Ex- 
port copper ranged from a low of 
10.02c, ¢c.i.f., to a high of around 
10.50c. Copper and brass mills have 
increased operations to around 55 
per cent. The New England hurri- 
cane and floods, while delaying ship- 
ments, did not check output to any 
appreciable extent. Smelters raisec 
red metal scrap bids ‘2-cent Friday 
to basis of 8.75c for No. 1 heavy 
copper. 

Lead — Buyers were cautious and 
covered only nearby needs _ since 
their October requirements are now 
fairly well covered. Only slight in- 
terest was shown when November 
books were opened. 

Zinc —- A further advance to 63 
per cent of capacity in the galvan- 
ized sheet output rate buoyed senti 
ment and tended to strengthen the 
4.95-cent East St. Louis price for 
prime western. 

Tin — Straits spot prices advanced 
steadily from 43.25c to 44.75c, fluc- 
tuations in sterling exchange having 
counteracted changes in the London 
market. Many sellers withdrew from 
the market while offerings of fu- 
tures were especially scarce. The 
trade has been disappointed in the 
lag in tin plate operations and to 
the drop last week to a new low for 
recent years. 


Antimony Sellers advanced 
prices %-cent on American anti- 


mony Wednesday in order to bring 
the domestic market in line with 
the world market. Spot was quoted 
11.75e, New York, while Chinese 
spot held nominally unchanged at 
14.00c, duty paid New York. 


Distribution Problems 
Discussed at Conference 
(Concluded from page 27) 


similar organizations for distribu- 
tion to the needy. 

“The plan, if adopted, would be 
a direct aid to 1,600,000 retailers 
and 3,500,000 retail employes scat- 
tered all over the country. Its in- 
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—The Market Week— 


fluence would be felt in every city, 
town and hamlet. 

“Very little analysis is necessary 
to show that surplus purchasing by 


the government 
from retailers 


Nonferrous Metal Prices 


Spot unless otherwise specified. Cents per pound 


————— Copper ——_—_, 
Electro, Lake, 


del. del. Casting, New York 
Sept. Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures 
24 10.37% 10.50 9.90 43.25 13.50 
26 10.37 % 10.50 9,90 13.40 13.70 
27 10.37 % 10.50 9.90 14.10 14.4: 
28 10.37 % 10.50 9.90 44.12) 14.43 
29 10.37 10.50 9.90 14.50 14.75 
30 10.37 2 10.50 9,90 44.50 14.7( 


MILL PRODUCTS 

F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb. except as 

specified. Copper brass products based 
on 10.37%c Conn. copper 


Sheets 
Yellow brass (high) . 16.87 
Copper, hot rolled 18.50 
Lead, cut to jobbers 8.25 
Zinc, 100 lb. base ; 9.75 
Tubes 
High, yellow brass 19.62 
Seamless copper 19.00 
Rods 
High yellow brass 12.75 
Copper, hot rolled 15.00 
Anodes 
Copper, untrimmed 15.75 
Wire 
Yellow brass (high) . 17.12 
OLD METALS 
Nom. Del. buying prices 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass 
New York ao 6.32  -6.57! 
Cleveland gah 7.25-7.50 
Chieago 6.37 % -6.62 % 


6.25-6.50 


St. Louis 


Heavy Copper and Wire 
New York, No. 1 7.87 
Cleveland, No. 1 


-8.12! 


7.75-8.00 


Straits Tin, 


Lead Alumi- 
Lead East Zinc num 


N.Y. St.L. St.L. 99% 


5.10 1.95 1.95 20.00 
5.10 1.95 1.95 20.00 
5.10 1.95 1.95 20.00 
5.10 1.95 1.95 20.00 
5.10 1.95 1.95 20.00 
5.10 195 1.95 20.00 


Chicago, No. 1 
St. Louis 


Composition Brass 

New York 
Light Coppe 

New York 


Cleveland 
Chicago 
St Louis 


Cleveland 
Chicago 
St. Louis 


Lead 
New York 
Cleveland 
Chicago 
St. Louis 

Zine 
New York 
Cleveland 
St. Louis 

Aluminum 


Borings, Cleveland 

Mixed, cast, Cleveland 
Clips, soft, Cleveland 
Mixed cast, St. Louis 


SECONDARY METALS 


should 
rather 
manufacturers or producers. 
desire of the government 


~ 


Light Brass 


be made 
than from 


If the 
is really 


Anti- 

mony Nickel 

Amer, Cath- 
Spot. N.Y. odes 


Borings 


25 35.00 
25 35.00 
20 35.00 
to 35.00 
75 35.00 
75 35.00 
87 % -8.12 % 
8 00-8.25 
5.57 -5.87 
6.37 % -6.62 
6.25-6.5 
6.37 % -6.62% 
6.00-6.25 
3.75-4.00 
37 % -4.62 
1,.25- j 50 
4.00-4.25 
3.75-4.00 
1.00-4.12 
3.75-4.00 


6.25-6.51 

8.75-9.00 
12.75-13.00 

§.25-8.50 


Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, less carloads 11.00 


Standard No, 12 aluminum 


13.75-14.25 





Westinghouse Land Divx 


GEARMOTORS .:- 


SPEED REDUCERS - 


GEARING 


407089 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. COMPANY 


Pennsylvania 


East Pittsburgh 











to help lift the country out of de- 
pression and to promote a renewal 
of business activity, as I assume 
it to be, then its surplus purchasing 
plan should be applied at the point 
where the real stoppage of business 
occurs, namely at the retail stores 
unable to unload their stocks upon 
consumers.” 

Dr. Isador Lubin, commissioner 
of labor statistics, painted a picture 
of what would happen in retail trade 
if the wage earners in the 5,200,000 
families having an annual income of 
$1250 or less were to receive $2 
more in wages per day. In cloth- 
ing alone, he said, these families 
could increase their annual pur- 
chases from $120 to $200 a year, a 
gain of $412,000,000 for the clothing 
industry. 

Melvin T. Copeland, professor of 
marketing, Harvard Graduate School 
of Business administration, assert- 
ed what business needs now “is a 
generation of courageous entrepre- 
neurs who will utilize the avail- 
able opportunities despite the handi- 
caps which exist.” Declaring that a 
“revolution” has been taking place 
in the raw commodity industries 
during the last 20 years, Professor 
Copeland said retailers and manu- 
facturers have been proceeding with 
their price policies as though they 
were unaware they “live in a chang- 
ing world.” 

Cordell Hull, secretary of state, 
predicted in a letter read at the ses- 
sion, that distribution problems 
“will in time be solved no less bril- 
liantly than the problems of pro- 
duction,” 


Windows of Washington 
(Concluded from Page 26) 


ernment agencies connected with 
the economic committee are under- 
stood to have co-operated in draft- 
ing the questions and suggestions 
were obtained also from a large 
number of trade association execu- 
tives. 

The schedule is divided into six 
parts, the first dealing with the 
management and affiliations of each 
association. Part two includes ques- 
tions on the officers and composi- 
tion of the membership. Part three, 
concerned with activities, consists 
largely of a check list designed to 
determine the scope of the asso- 
ciation’s work and the phases re- 
ceiving particular emphasis. Part 
four requests information regarding 
the personnel of the association and 
outside organizations employed to 
handle special duties. Part five calls 
for income and balance sheet data 
and details concerning dues and as- 
sessments. Part six concludes the 
schedule with a series of questions 
which will enable each trade asso- 
ciation executive to elaborate on such 
points as the significant contribu- 
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tions of his association to his indus- 
try and important contributions 
which he feels his association can 
make in the future. The schedule 
calls for copies of the constitution 
and by-laws, publications, annual re- 
ports, and a list of members. 

Trade association executives are 
told in the general instructions that 
this survey is to be limited to na- 
tional and interstate associations 
and does not cover state and local 
organizations except as they have 
an interstate or national influence. 

Members of the bureau staff be- 
lieve the schedule will be easy to 
fill out, and for that reason an- 
ticipate an early return. Because of 
wide interest in the survey among 
trade association officers it is felt 
that they will co-operate fully with 
the bureau. 


Equipment 


New York—Machine tool orders 
in September were slightly above 
those of August. This makes the 
fourth month domestic buying has 
retained a mild uptrend. New ex- 
port business has slumped in view 
of the situation abroad. A large 
volume of foreign business is on 
order with shops in this country. 
For navy yards, arsenals and other 
government shops, the demand for 


Construction 


Ohio 


ASHLAND, O. City, W. A. Mason, 
mayor, has received PWA grant and ap- 
proved bond issue for improvements in 
sewage system and sewage _ disposal 
plant costing total of $300,000; Bar- 
stow & Lefeber Inc., Akron, O., engi- 
neers, are drawing plans for project. 

BLUFFTON, O.—Village, E. S. Hauen- 
stein, clerk, takes separate bids to 
noon, Oct. 7, for power plant additions 
costing $42,625; equipment includes 350- 
400 horsepower boiler and_ breeching, 
stoker controls, piping, coal silo and 
coal handling equipment. Carl J. Simon 
& Associates, Van Wert, O., consulting 
engineers. (Noted Aug. 15.) 

BOWLING GREEN, O. 
missioners propose to build sewage 
treatment and disposal plant costing 
about $200,000, and will apply to PWA 
for $90,000 grant on project. Engineer, 
ik. F. Metzger, Bowling Green. 

CADIZ, O. Village, W. H. Lucas, 
clerk, has approved bond issue and 
been granted PWA allotment for con- 
struction of sewage system and dis- 
posal plant costing $205,000; working 
drawings will be ready in time for bids 
about Oct. 15. Herbert & Tilton, Cadiz, 
engineers. (Noted Sept. 19.) 


CLYDE, O. — Village, H. J. Whittaker, 
clerk, will take bids about Oct. 7 on 
addition to electric light plant costing 
$154,436; work includes building con- 
struction, and installation of turbine 
and condenser cooling tower. Consult- 
ing engineer, Froehlich & Emery En- 
gineering Co., Toledo, O. 


County com- 











machinery is slowly mounting al- 
though as yet few lumped inquiries 
call more than a half-dozen tools at 
a time. One builder of airplane en- 
gines continues to buy equipment, 
but the airplane industry on the 
whole is not buying much. Shops 
damaged by floods and hurricane in 
New England, curtailing production 
for a time, are gradually resuming. 
Lack of power accounted for a brief 
suspension at some. 

Cleveland—Machine tool orders 
and inquiries have continued to in- 
crease steadily since Labor day. 
September business is estimated by 
some dealers at 50 per cent above 
August; others place the increase as 
low as 10 per cent. Generally the 
increase has been in volume of or- 
ders, not in the size, and sales are 
mostly limited to small machines. 
No large domestic inquiries are 
pending in the immediate district, 
although some new foreign inquiry 
has been reported. Deliveries are 
normal, averaging two to three 
weeks. Eastern mills’ deliveries in 
the past two weeks were delayed by 
the storm. 

Chicago Machine tool sales, 
greatly improved last week, have 
tapered only slightly and a better 
volume has been maintained than 
was expected. Sales for September 
were improved over August. New 
inquiries have slowed somewhat, but 
those being received are more active. 


and Enterprise 


COLUMBIANA, O. — Enterprise Mfg. 
Co. is building an addition to its ma- 
chine shop, 125 x 155 feet, for which 
individual contracts are being awarded. 


HAMILTON, O. — City, Russell Price, 
manager, will probably vote Nov. 8 on 
proposal to construct sewers, sewage 
pump station, treatment plant and re- 
tarding dam to cost total of $1,640,150; 
application for PWA grant of $725,000 
has been filed. Barstow & Lefeber Inc., 
Cincinnati, consulting engineers. 

LINDSEY, O.—Village, Burton John- 
son, clerk, will vote Nov. 8 on bond 
issue for sanitary sewers and sewage 
disposal plant; plans are being drawn. 
Consulting engineer, Kenneth Shaffer, 
Mansfield, O. 


LOWELL, O. — Village, John Stanley, 
mayor, is planning to build a municipal 
waterworks estimated to cost $58,182, 
and has filed application with PWA for 
a grant. Robert Cutler, Belpre, O., en- 
gineer. 

MIDDLETOWN, O. City, Walter 
Braun, city manager, will soon bring 
plans to a head for decision on pro- 
posed municipal light plant which is 
to cost $2,392,050; PWA assistance is 
being sought. Froehlich & Emery En- 
gineering Co., Toledo, O., is making 
survey. (Noted Aug. 8.) 

NILES, O.—City, O. C. Evans, service 
director, is drawing up plans for con- 
struction of underground electric dis- 
tribution system to cost $110,153; PWA 
grant is being sought. A. H. Heidenrich, 
Hudson, O., engineer. 


OXFORD, O.—Village, Vernon Pulley, 
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SIMONDS Quality GEARS 


Simonds Quality Gears last longer—eliminate 
costly shutdowns. Almost any size—any 


type—for any service, cut and treated to 
your exact requirements. 


Also: 
Ramsey Silent Chain Drives—Gates Vulco Rope Driv es 
—All Steel Silent Pinions—Bakelite Silent Pinions 


Let us have your next inquiry. 


THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 
25th Street, Pittsburgh 
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Made of 


LOW CARBON OR STAINLESS STEEL 
CAN BE WELDED TO ANY SHAFT 


Spiral Capacity up to 414" O. D. 


LEE SPRING CO., INC. 


30 Main Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 








KARDONG CIRCLE BENDER 


This is a powerful and fast machine for heavy duty work in both fabricat- 
ing plants or in the field where large tonnage is required. It will handle 
as high as 20 tons a day. Circles of any size required in concrete reinforcing 
work from 18 inches in 
diameter up can be bent on 
this machine. It will bend 
bars with two or more radius 
on the same bar without 
stopping the machine. 


Made in two sizes 


Model “‘C”’ Capacity 1 14 inch 
Model *“‘CA”’ Capacity 1 inch 
Write for catalog of our 


complete line of reinforcing 
bar benders. 


KARDONG BROTHERS, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















wie 
cap’ COUPLING: 


. GEAR TYPE . . FRANCKE 


“A Type and Size For Every Purpose’’ 


All forged steel; exclusive construction 
features. Write for descriptive catalog 





giving sizes, ratings, prices. State type 
of drive. 


Manufactured by 


JOHN WALDRON Corp. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


XI ‘ble 
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WELDED STEEL HOUSING 





Shafer welded steel housing provides pillow 
blocks of compact and exceptionally rugged 
construction, plus the inherent advantages of 
the Shafer self-aligning bearing. The exclusive 
CONCAVE roller design combines these fea- 
tures: 1. Integral self-alignment, 2. Capacity 
for radial, thrust, or combined radial-thrust 
loads, 3. Simple adjustability. 


Write for Catalog 14 with complete information 


Shafer Bearings are available in a full range of sizes 
Pillow Blocks ® Flange Units ® Take-up Units ® Cartridge 
Units © Hanger Boxes ® Flange-Cartridge Units ¢ Duplex 
Units ¢ Conveyor Rolls ¢ Radial-thrust Roller Bearings 


SHAFER BEARING CORPORATION 


35 East Wacker Drive e Chicago, Illinois 





Self-Aligning Reller hearings 
A GE oe 





mayor, has retained engineers W. H 
and L. D. Betz, Philadelphia, to make 
survey for projected water softening 
system. Probably will submit project to 
voters at November election. 

PORT CLINTON, O Village, Fred 
Slauterbeck, mayor, proposes construct- 
ing a municipal light plant costing 
$300,000, and seeks a PWA allotment 
in work of $135,000. Consulting engi- 
neer, Burns & McConnell Engineering 
Co,, Cincinnati. 

ST MARYS, O Village, Mont 
Youngs, auditor, will be ready for bids 
about Oct. 15 on additions to light 
plant to cost about $90,000; plans 
drawn and PWA grant approved, Con- 
sulting engineer, Carl Lambert, Miami, 
Fla (Noted Sept. 5.) 


Pennsylvania 


EVANS CITY, PA Borough is 
planning to construct an addition to its 
sewage disposal plant costing about 
$25,000, and has applied to PWA for 
grant on project. W. B. Dombart, mu- 
nicipal engineer. 

HUNTINGTON, PA, PWA loan and 
grant is approved to Carroll county, 
care of Judge G. A. Bramley, for a 
county-wide electrical distribution sys- 
tem costing approximately $900,000, En 
gineer is Freeland, Roberts Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

PHOENIXVILLE, PA. A. P. deSan- 
no & Son Ine., Philadelphia, has _ in- 
vested $300,000 in purchase of a former 
hosiery plant which it will use in manu- 
facture of its abrasives products. 


New York 


CHEEKTOWAGA, N. Y. Spencer 
Lens Co., Buffalo, will install motors, 
controls, regulators, conveyors in new 
optical glass manufacturing works, erec- 
tion of which will begin soon, Struc- 
ture is to be 325 x 400 feet, and cost 
$250,000. H. E. Plumer & Associates, 
Buffalo, architects. (Noted Aug. 1.) 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. City 
has approved bond issue to finance con- 
struction of $649,670 sewage disposal 
plant; PWA allotment granted. Metcalf 
& Eddy, Boston, engineers. 

RENSSELAER, N. Y. Voters have 
approved bond issue for proposed water 
supply system costing $1,151,000; PWA 
grant has also been approved. 


Massachusetts 


BOSTON Singer Sewing Machine 
Co. has awarded general contract for 
constructing four-story brick and _ steel 
manufacturing building, costing about 
$150,000, to Turner Construction § Co., 
143 Newbury street. 


Michigan 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. Metcalf 
Mfg. Co. has been formed with stock 
of 50,000 no par shares to make me- 
chanical appliances. Howard Metcalf, 
100 North Union street. 


BOYNE CITY, MICH. REA has al- 
lotted $452,000 grant to Top-O-Michigan 
Rural Electric Co. for construction of 
generating plant on Beaver Island and 
building of 352 miles of power lines. 

DETROIT Hirsch Tool & Die Co., 
capital, $9000, has been incorporated 
to manufacture tools and dies, Cor- 
respondent, Fred Orloff, 17170 Tlene 
avenue. 


HUDSON, MICH.—City has completed 
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plans and will take bids about Nov. 1 
for sewage disposal plant to cost $75,000. 
Consultant, Frank Theroux, East Lans- 
ing, Mich. (Noted Sept. 5.) 


Illinois 


CHICAGO Ace Wire & Metal Mfg. 
Co. has been formed with $5000 capital 
by J. Rusnak, A. A. Rusnak and C. C. 
Ovanec, to deal in wire and metal spe- 
cialties. Correspondent, Chessick & Rif- 
kind, 19 South La Salle street. 


CHICAGO Western Bolt & Nut Co. 
has been incorporated with 5000 shares 
no par stock to deal in steel, iron and 
nonferrous metals, bolts and screws and 
kindred products. Correspondent, Alster 
& Lasky, 100 West Monroe street. 


CHICAGO Pullman Standard Car 
Mfg. Co. is constructing a two-story, 50 
x 263-foot engineering building cost- 
ing an estimated amount of $200,000. 
General contractor, United Engineers & 
Constructors Ine., is taking separate 
bids on sub-contracts 


DANVILLE, ILL. Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois railroad is taking bids on 
projected railway machine shops cost- 
ing $200,000. J. S. McBride, chief en- 
gineer. 

ROCK ISLAND, ILL. - City plans 
$501,818 waterworks improvements, in- 
volving building of reservoir, tank and 
water main extensions; PWA grant of 
$231,750 allotted. Federal Engineering 
Co., Davenport, Iowa, engineer. 


Indiana 


FORT WAYNE, IND.—Fort Wayne 
Structural Steel Co. Ine., 135 West 
Superior street, has filed articles of in- 
corporation as dealer in structural steel 
building materials. Incorporators are 
J. L. Hayner, H. W. Hayner and A. F. 
Belz; capital, 1000 shares no par stock. 


Alabama 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. - City proposes 
to build storm drainage system costing 
$1,985,000, and has filed application for 
a grant with PWA. J. D. Webb, city 
engineer. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON Public buildings 
branch, treasury department, is taking 
bids to Oct. 21 at 1 p.m. on construc- 
tion of a sewage disposal plant at the 
Public Health’ service laboratory in 
Hamilton, Mont. 


Kentucky 


OWENSBORO, KY. City, Harry 
Smith, mayor, will vote during Novem- 
ber on contemplated light and water 
plant; application filed with PWA for 
grant of $1,040,000. 


Florida 


KISSIMMEE, FLA. — City has filed 
application with PWA for loan and 
grant totaling $80,000 on new unit 
planned for municipal light plant. 


Georgia 


DALTON, GA. — City voters approved 
$200,000 bonds for building of sewage 
disposal plant and extending water and 
sewer lines. PWA has granted $90,000. 
(Noted Sept. 12.) 


STATESBORO, GA.—City approved 
bonds for $156,824 project to construct 
waterworks and sewerage system; plans 
and specifications being drawn by C. E. 














Layton, city engineer. (Noted Aug. 29.) 


THOMASTON, GA. — City, W. E. 
Adams, clerk, plans to construct filtra- 
tion plant, pump and coagulation basin, 
and other extensions to waterworks. 
Cost estimated at $55,000. 


Mississippi 


CANTON, MISS. PWA has made 
grant to city for extensions to water 
and light plant; voters authorized issu- 
ance of $43,000 bond issue. Will pur- 
chase steam turbine, new boiler, high- 
pressure pump, extend water mains and 
sink deep well. 


COLUMBUS, MISS. REA has al- 
lotted $193,000 to Four-County Electric 
Power association for construction of 
340 miles rural power transmission lines 
in five counties. 

NATCHEZ, MISS. 
$165,000 bond issue for waterworks 
plant to replace original river front 
plant; PWA has made $135,000 grant 
on project. William Byrne is mayor. 


Voters approved 


Virginia 


CLARKSVILLE, VA. Town, J. W 
Tisdale, mayor, will accept bids after 
Oct. 7 for construction of waterworks 
including filter plant, pump house, pump- 
ing equipment and intake, with con- 
necting lines. Wiley & Wilson, Lynch 
burg, Va., consulting engineers. 


JARRATT, VA.—City has plans matur- 
ing for building of water system. Voters 
have approved $30,000 bond issue to 
finance project. 


Missouri 


KIRKWOOD, MO. City, A. S. Kin- 
yon, contemplates light plant improve- 
ments costing $100,000 and _ including 
transformer additions, switchboard, reg- 
ulators and cable. Probably will sub- 
mit bond issue to voters and apply te 
PWA for grant. 


LAMAR, MO. — City has plans under 
way for new municipal electric power 
plant and distributing system; cost esti- 
mated at $200,000. Federal grant and 
loan are being sought. E. T. Archer & 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., project engineers 


ST. LOUIS — William & Nelson Cunliff 
Co., 3320 Lindell boulevard, has gen- 
eral contract for brick, concrete and 
steel enameling plant for Husman-Lig- 
onier Co. at cost of $75,000. George Neff, 
3320 Lindell boulevard, architect. 


Oklahoma 


HENRYETTA, OKLA. City council 
is taking preliminary survey for muni- 
cipal light and power system and will 
seek PWA grant in work. Engineers, 
Holway & Neuffer, Tulsa, Okla. 


Wisconsin 


MADISON, WIS. — University of Wis- 
consin Building Corp. has received PWA 
grant toward construction of proposed 
two-story agricultural bio-chemistr} 
laboratory, 51 x 133 feet, costing $285.,- 
000. Law, Law & Potter, Madison, archi- 
tects. 


Minnesota 


ALEXANDRIA, MINN. + City. i: Ss 
Campbell, clerk, will take bids soon 
on equipment for heating and generat- 
ing plant costing $162,500. Burlingame, 


Hitchcock & Estabrook, Minneapolis, 
consulting engineers. 
GOODHUE, MINN. City plans to 
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Worm and Gear 


BRONZE 100% PURE 
Let us demonstrate our ability to serve I N H l B l T O R . 


you—both as to quality and promptness The WILLIAM M. PARKIN Co. 
A. W. Cadman Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. _ PITTSBURGH, PA. 


cal Engineers » Stee stry 
Established 1860 Chemical Engineers To The Steel Industry 
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CEADERS IN BUILOING AND DESIGNING ELECTR.C 
AND COMBUSTION FURNACES, KILNS AND OVENS. 
HOME OFFICE: DETROIT—GRANCHES: CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA 
CANADA: WALKER METAL PRODUCTS. LTD. WALKERVILLE, ONT. 









































MOTIVE CRANES 
erty ite oe ~ WE GUARANTEE RESULTS 
SHOVELS Using Bituminous and Anthracite Coal, 
d | Raw and Scrubbed Gas, for. Displacing 
; Oil, City and Natural Gas, Coal and Coke 
ony, a in furnaces of all descriptions. 


TH: OHIO LOCOMOT Vs CRANE CO: | Flinn & Dreffein Co. 
———or 11094 EW. Wangan St. 8 86Chtenge, OS. 



































JIGS — FIXTURES — SPECIAL MACHINES — SHAW-BOX CRANE MODERN ELECTRIC AND HAND 


PUNCHES—DIES—“‘to your measure”’! ee ee ee 


ELECTRIC HOISTS FOR ALL 
Let our trained engineers apply our 32 years’ experience to your equipment PURPOSES... 


problem. \ ee ae in other i of all types. and — — 
assure a solution of any question involving production machinery rite CAPACITIES 250 POUNDS TO 450 
us in detail without obligation. MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. TONS 


THE COLUMBUS DIE, TOOL AND MACHINE CO. | ELIAS GSH, Bea Lm Berore You BUY--WRITE US! 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 











INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 
for all purposes 
GEORGE J. HAGAN CO, 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 


Detroit Chicago 3 San Francisco 








OVERHEAD CRANES* ELECTRIC HOISTS — w FAN + wena . — 
CRAWLER CRANES * ELECTRIC MOTORS POLISHING STAINLESS SHEETS 


ARC WELDERS * WELDING ELECTRODES . 
ee BY THE EXCELSIOR METHOD IS 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE ON P&H PRODUCTS—4411 W. NATIONAL AVE., MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


HARNIS te CH FEGER RELIABLE AND ECONOMICAL 


TION EXCELSIOR TOOL & MACHINE CO. 


HOISTS » WELDING ELECTRODES - MOTORS ile EXCAVATORS + ELECTRIC CRANES + “as East St. Louis. Illinois 























UNIVERSAL SAVES ACID PREVENTS 
ADOPTION AND METAL OVERPICKLING 
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MAGNET CONTROLLERS— With Automatic Quick Drop 


MERICAN HEMICAL BAINT CO. 


AMBLER PENNSYLVANIA 
Detroit, 6339 Palmer Avenue, E. * Canadian Branch, Walkerville, Ontario 
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construct waterworks, sewer system and 
sewage disposal plant to cost $65,454, and 
is seeking PWA aid. Consulting engineer 
is E. G. Briggs, 1955 University avenue, 
St. Paul 

LE CENTER, MINN. City has been 
awarded PWA allotment on the con- 
struction of light and power plant, with 
generating system and complete dis- 
tribution system, to cost approximately 
$127,000. G. M. Orr & Co., Minneapolis, 
is engineer. (Noted Aug. 15.) 


STAPLES, MINN. PWA has ap- 
proved grant to the city, B. C. Barrett, 
clerk, in the construction of a wate! 
treatment plant and reservoir to cost 
$50,000. P. C. Bettenburg, St. Paul, is 
consulting engineer in project. 


Texas 


BRACKETTVILLE, TEX.—City, C. B. 
Ballantyne, mayor, has received PWA 
grant on waterworks project to cost 
$28,000; will submit bond issue to voters. 
H. R. F. Helland, San Antonio, Tex., 
engineer 

BROWNFIELD, TEX.—PWA ss granted 
city $26,100 for waterworks improve- 
ments costing $58,000; will construct 
well house, 150,000-gallon elevated tank, 
and storage reservoir H. N. Roberts, 
Lubbock, consulting engineer. 

HIGGINS, TEX City is preparing 
specifications for proposed municipal 
electric light and power plant costing 
about $150,000. If PWA approves appli- 
cation for loan and grant, city will 
probably submit bond issue to voters. 


ITASCA, TEX. Hill County Elec- 
tric Co-operative Inc. has been granted 
$147,000 REA allotment for construction 
of rural lines in four counties. 

JASPER, TEX. City, M. P. Hancock, 
votes Oct. 7 on $175,000 revenue bonds 
to enable construction of light and power 
plant; application filed for additional 
loan and grant with PWA. 

LUBBOCK, TEX.—South Plains Elec- 
tric co-operative has been allotted $140,- 
000 for construction of 155 miles rural 
power lines in five counties, 

MARFA, TEX.—PWA approved $30,375 
grant to city, H. A. Coffield, mayor, in 
construction of waterworks extensions 
costing $67,500. Fraser & Benner, El 
Paso, Tex., engineers 

MERCEDES, TEX. REA has allotted 
$267,000 to Magic Valley Electric Co- 
operative association for power trans- 
mission lines over 287 miles. 


MINEOLA, TEX.—PWA has allotted 
city grant of $32,000 and loan of $40,000 
on projected waterworks improvements; 
Albert Moore, San Antonio, Tex., con- 
sulting engineer 

SAN AUGUSTINE, TEX. City is 
bringing plans to maturity for improve- 
ment of light and power plant for which 
voters have approved necessary $25,000 
bond issue 

SMITHVILLE, TEX. PWA has al- 
lotted loan and grant totaling $69,000 
to city, G. B. Shade, mayor, for con- 
struction of electric distribution system. 
City will complete plans about Oct. 20 
and vote on bond issue. Garrett En- 
gineering Co., Houston, Tex., engineer. 


TAMPA, TEX.—City, E. S. Carr, mayor, 
is contemplating extensions in water- 
works plant at cost of about $244,000, 
and is seeking PWA grant of $110,000; 
installation to include two wells, two 
high-service pumps and _ 300,000-gallon 
elevated tank Engineer, H. N. Roberts, 
Lubbock, Tex. 


TYLER, TEX. City, George Fair- 
trace, manager, has plans underway for 
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improvements to its waterworks cost- 
ing $116,000; all funds available, includ- 
ing approved bonds and PWA grant and 
loan. J. M. Lloyd and G. D. Fairtrace, 
engineers. 

WICHITA FALLS, TEX. — City may 
vote soon on $963,000 revenue bond is- 
sue to supplement PWA grant and loan 
of $1,750,000 (already approved) for 
construction of municipal electric light 
and power plant. (Noted Aug. 22.) 

WINK, TEX. — City has been granted 
PWA allotment on $56,000 improvements 
to waterworks. Consulting engineers, 
Koch & Fowler, Dallas, Tex. 


Kansas 


BURLINGTON, KANS. City light 
department, C. D. Warner, superintend- 
ent, soon will take bids on construction 
of power plant addition with new gen- 
erator unit; cost estimated $24,000. 
Paulette & Wilson, Salina, Kans., con- 
sulting engineers. 

LECOMPTON, KANS. — City, Wesley 
Crady, acting mayor, is seeking PWA 
grant for proposed construction of water- 
works to cost $30,000. Paulette & Wil- 
son, Salina, Kans., consultants. 


LOUISBURG, KANS. - City, Ward 
Runyan, mayor, plans to construct wa- 
terworks, including tank and_ tower, 
costing about $95,000, and has applied 
to PWA for a grant. Shockley Engi- 
neering Co., Kansas City, Mo., engineer. 


OSBORNE, KANS.—City, S. J. Schaup, 
mayor, contemplates improvements in 
its power plant at cost of $53,000 and 
is seeking PWA assistance on project. 
Paulette & Wilson, Salina, Kans., con- 
sultants. 

WAMEGO, KANS. PWA has ap- 
proved grant to city, M. C. Balderson, 
mayor, in the improvement of its power 
plant, including new engine, switchboard 
and remodeling, at cost of $50,000. 
Paulette & Wilson, Salina, Kans., con- 
sulting engineers. 

WETMORE, KANS. City, Carl Tur- 
rentine, mayor, has filed application 
with PWA for grant to construct well, 
tower and _ water-distributing system 
costing $40,000. Shockley Engineering 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., engineer. 


North Dakota 


PEKIN, N. DAK.—PWA has granted an 
allotment to village, B. E. BokkKen, 
board president, in the proposed recon- 
struction of its electric system, includ- 
ing generator replacements, at cost of 
$21,500. Lium & Burdick, Grand Forks, 
N. Dak., consulting engineer. 


South Dakota 


TYNDALL, S. DAK. — PWA has ap- 
proved a grant to city in the improve- 
ment of its power plant and waterworks 
at cost of $37,500; project provides in- 
stallation of 200-kilowatt diesel gen- 
erator. H. S. Nixon, Omaha, Nebr., con- 
sultant. 


Nebraska 


CRETE, NEBR.—Norris Rural Public 
Power district, C. W. Buck, secretary, 
has been allotted $100,000 REA grant 
for construction of power transmission 
lines. Engineer is H. A. Davis, Crete. 


ELWOOD, NEBR.—Village, G. T. Burt, 
clerk, plans construction of an electric 
distribution system costing $25,000 and 
has filed application with PWA for a 
grant. George Johnson, Hastings, Nebr., 
engineer. 

LINCOLN, NEBR. REA has ap- 
proved allotment of $1,275,000 to Lan- 


caster county rural public power dis- 
trict, O. R. Toman, chief engineer, for 
construction of transmission lines in 
the county. Consulting engineer is Mid- 
western Engineering Co., Omaha, Nebr. 


MILLIGAN, NEBR. — Village, C. J. 
Kotas, mayor, is planning to construct 
an electric distributing system to cost 
about $22,000; application has been made 
for PWA loan and grant on work. George 
Johnson, Hastings, Nebr., engineer. 


Iowa 


DAVENPORT, IOWA — REA has al- 
lotted $390,000 to Eastern Iowa Light 
& Power co-operative, S. N. Jordan, 
superintendent, to finance completion of 
existing rural power lines and construc- 
tion of 300 miles additional transmitting 
lines in eight counties. J. P. Hand, 
Davenport, is engineer, 


DUBUQUE, IOWA — PWA has ap- 
proved grant to the city, A. A. Rhom- 
berg, manager, in the $150,000 improve- 
ments of its waterworks, including deep 
well pump, 1,125,000-gallon reservoir, 
booster pump and pumphouse. Consoer, 
Townsend & Quinlan, Chicago, consult- 
ing engineers. (Noted Sept. 12.) 


MOUNT AYR, IOWA — City, George 
Wright, mayor, proposes to construct 
municipal waterworks costing $64,710, 
and has applied to PWA for a grant on 
project. Consulting engineer, Hall En- 
gineering Co., Centerville, Iowa. 


OTTUMWA, IOWA — City has filed 
application with PWA for a grant on 
the improvements it plans in its water- 
works plant at cost of $110,525. Horace 
Brown, superintendent of waterworks. 


VINTON, IOWA—REA has. allotted 
$154,000 to Benton County Rural Elec- 
tric co-operative, Ivan Trottnow, super- 
intendent, to finance construction of 129 
miles transmitting lines. 


Pacific Coast 


LOS ANGELES—Certificates to conduct 
business under the name of Western 
Steel Erecting Co., at 4627 East Shiela 
avenue, has been issued to the owners, 
Nick George and Sylvia Gordon. 

SAN FRANCISCO—United States engi- 
neer, custom house, is taking bids for 
equipping electric light plant, including 
gasoline-driven, 2000-watt direct-cur- 
rent generator with controls and power 
switches. (Inv. 868-39-90.) 


DOUGLAS, OREG.—REA has allotted 
$132,000 to West Douglas Power co- 
operative for construction of 110 miles 
transmission lines in Douglas county. 


PORTLAND, OREG.—State capitol 
commission will receive bids Oct. 10 
for boilers, trenches and auxiliary equip- 
ment for central heating plant at state 
capitol group, Salem, Oreg. Funds avail- 
able for work total $103,586. White- 
house & Church, Portland, architects for 
project. 

ALMIRA, WASH.—City is making 
plans to construct a municipal sewage 
disposal plant costing $38,000; applica- 
tion has been filed asking assistance 
from PWA. 


BREMERTON, WASH.—Mineral Re- 
covery Corp., 146 Montgomery street, has 
been organized with capital of $100,000, 
by J. O. Lasher & Associates. 

SPOKANE — Waybright Produce Co. 
will occupy 80 x 160-foot warehouse 
being built for Union Pacific railroad by 
contractor J. T. Hallin. 

SELDOVIA, ALASKA—PWA has ap- 
proved loan and grant totaling $25,454 
to city for construction of projected 
waterworks and supply system. 
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Regularly check your steel requirements 
with a BETHLEHEM METALLURGIS? 


A PERIODICAL check-up on the suitability 
A of the steel you use should not be 
neglected. A slight change in the design of a 
part, or the load it must carry, can make a 


major difference. Too, new steels are con- 


tinually being developed, improvements are regularly 
being made in older steels. What was the best steel for 
the job last year, or two years ago, may not be the best 


or the most economical today. 


Bethlehem metallurgists are always glad to go over 








See the 
BETHLEHEM EXHIBIT 
at the METAL SHOW 

Space B-131 
(Near the Cass Ave. Entrar 








has produced alloy steels for & 


other company 


your steel requirements with you. Their 
knowledge of both alloy and carbon steels 


king with them 


comes from long years of wo! 
day in and day out. These men have behind 
them the experience of a company which 
) years—longe r than any 


in the country. They know 


what steels will do, what the mills can do in 


making them. They are prepared to give you 


the benefitsof their experience and know ledge. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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Powerful Cincinnati Press 
Brakes operating with ma- 
chine tool accuracy ee » 


make multiple bends straight 





and true e 


THE. CINCINNATI SHAPER COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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"Come in... we're ready 
to talk Quality!” 


GULF ENGINEERS help plant men reduce maintenance costs 
with GULF’S HIGHER QUALITY o//s and greases 


Tuer ARE THREE IMPORTANT REASONS why 

plant executives are saying, “Come in—we’re 

ready to talk quality,” to Gulf representatives: 

FIRST, plant men today are placing greater demands on 
their machinery. The annoyance and expense of shut- 
downs for repairs or adjustments and resultant pro- 
duction losses must be avoided. 


SECOND, they are placing maintenance costs under 
closer scrutiny and are demanding reductions in 
operating expenses. 

THIRD, they have found that their machines operate 
more efficiently when protected with Gulf’s higher 
quality lubricants, applied as recommended by an 
experienced Gulf lubrication engineer. 

When you use Gulf’s higher quality lubricants, 
you are getting the benefit of many years of re- 
search and experience with lubrication prob- 
lems by Gulf’s large staff of technical men. They 
have perfected oils and greases which can with- 
stand far greater punishment than today’s ma- 





chines will give them. Thus you are assured of 
lubricants which possess a margin of safety 
well beyond average requirements. The machines 
to which these quality lubricants are applied 
nearly always make better production records. 

The next time a Gulf engineer calls at your 
plant ask him to look over your equipment and 
recommend improved lubrication practice. You 
will not be obligated in any way, so why not take 
advantage of this money-saving service at once? 
Gulf Oil Corporation—Gulf Refining Company 
Division Sales Offices: Boston, New Y ork, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Atlanta, New Orleans, Houston, Louisville, Toledo. 
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A CARBORUNDUM CONTRIBUTION 


£6. U. &. PAT, OFF. 


to the Metal Working Industry 


HIGHER PRODUCTION... 


GREATER PRECISION... 


Wieugh grinding 
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PHOTO ABOVE COURTESY OF 
WARNER & SWASEY CO. 
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TURNING 


Flooding the work with SUNOCO 
ro) o Wo Mb beLed ol oMMs) ob boo 01-1 bby of Manns Bm 
Bullard Vertical Mult-Au-Matic. 
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en re 
Surface milling on Brown & Sharpe No. 22 


Plain Milling Machine — Stock removal 
.0O60 inches— Feed 11 inches per min. 
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q EMULSIFYING 
Machine tool performance starts machine tools to produce at their rated 
where the tool meets the metal! Speed capacity. The high lubricating and 


of production . . . accuracy of cut... heat absorbing qualities of SUNOCO 


quality of finish . . . all these are de- make possible rapid removal of metal 


pendent upon the quality of the cut- ... decreased ‘‘down time” for tool 


ting lubricant applied at this point. regrinding and resetting. . . and fine 


SUNOCO Emulsifying Cutting Oil aids finishes with fewer rejects. 


Reduce waste in production time... material...and man 
hours— with SUNOCO, machine tools and small tools 


perform smoothly and continuously at rated capacity. 


SUN OIL COMPANY « PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


British Sun Oil Co., Ltd., London, England 






Subsidiary Companies: Sun Oil Co., Ltd., Montreal, Toronto « 





DRILLING BORING GRINDING 


Drilling and tapping !¢ to 34 inch isloyobele mb bettie (-Mett-beel=1¢-) ale) Me(-el-y a SF ebekobbsle ms ot-bcol-sel-te MEi<-1-) Os of-1-babele mich TE 
holes on Allen No. 2 Machine. ator frame on 25 H. Baker meter on Cincinnati Hydraulic Grinder. 


Hydraulic Feed Boring Machine. 
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i MAN SIZE JOB 


Jn EITHER DOUBLE o» 
__ SINGLE END TYPES 
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Large, awkward shaped work can be precision finished just as 
successfully as small and medium size parts when handled on 
the Heald No. 45 Bore-Matic. 


This No. 45 is a massive, powerful horizontal type machine and 
designed for precision boring large heavy work such as CYL- 
INDER BLOCKS, LARGE CONNECTING RODS, LARGE PUMP 
AND COMPRESSOR BODIES, MACHINE TOOL WORKHEADS, 
TAIL STOCKS, SCREW MACHINE SPINDLE CARRIERS, etc. 
Heavy awkward work of this nature can be handled with the 
greatest possible convenience, since this machine is built low 
to the floor with the table at conveyor level. 


The No. 45 Bore-Matic can be furnished either Single End for 
boring from one end or double end for boring from both ends, 
depending on the requirements of the customer. The machine 
has capacity to bore holes as large as 9’ diameter, while the 
table provides ample space for holding large fixtures. Addi- 
tional information on the No. 45 will be gladly sent on request. 
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OR highly-stressed working parts— 

wherever severe service demands 
a tough steel... a steel that can take 
punishment... chrome-vanadium steels 
are the answer. 

Chrome-vanadium steels are tough steels. 
They combine high strength with ductility... 
high shock resistance with fatigue resistance. 
They are fine-grained and thus show high 
impact values and depth-hardness. 

Chrome-vanadium steels can be easily forged, 
machined and heat treated. They display a 
wide range in hardening temperature which 
makes them easy to handle. They can be case- 
hardened by carburizing or nitriding to form a 
hard, tough, strong, case that will not flake, 
powder or flow under pressure. They can be 
oil-hardened for heavy duty service. 

Springs, gears, pneumatic and machine tool 
paris, roller bearing covers, pistons, axles, shatts, 
connecting rods, crank pins, and many other 
highly stressed parts are better...last longer 


... when made of chrome-vanadium steels. 
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Highly-Stressed Parts 


are better if made of 


CHROME-VANADIUM STEELS 


The wide experience of the Electromet organi- 
zation in the application of alloy steels is freely 
available to help you determine whether im- 
portant savings in time and money can be 
achieved by the use of chrome-vanadium steels 
for the highly stressed parts of your equipment or 
product. Your inquiry will involve no obligation. 
ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


and , RBO LDING 


NEW YORE, N.Y. 


CARBIDE 
30 EAST 42nd STREET e 


Recent developments in the use of alloy steels and irons in industry wil 

be featured in the exhibits of Electromet products at the National Metal 

Exposition, Detioit, Michigan, October 17-21, 1938. Plan now to visit 
Area B-215. 


Electromet 
Ferro-Alloys & Metals 








PULP AND PAPER 


Cleaner pulp and paper, aided by ARMCO 
Stainless, is a profit-maker for paper men. 
Short metal life and paper stock damage by 
corrosion are things of the past. Production 
chemicals hove little or no effect on ARMCO 
Stainless. It resists abrasion, brings longer 
equipment life and helps improve the product. 


TEXTILES 


Corrosion resistance and product protection 
are important reasons for ARMCO Stainless 
in the textile industry. Color changes in dye 
vats are quickly made and there is little dan- 
ger of fabric discoloration from rust. Equip- 
ment lasts longer and upkeep costs are less. 





TRANSPORTATION 
Railroads find many uses for ARMCO Stain- 
less Steel: Dining car kitchens, interior and 
exterior trim, applications requiring strength 
with weight reduction, water dispensers and 
wherever else strength, beauty and corrosion 
resistance are desirable. ARMCO Stainless is 
the ideal metal for corrosive railroad servics, 


FIELD SHOTS | 
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FOOD PROCESSING 


Food at its best is processed in gleaming 
ARMCO Stainless Steel equipment. This dur- 
able metal cannot contaminate food, impart 
off-taste or poor color and is always easy to 
keep clean and sterile. Common food acids 
have no effect on its gleaming surface and, 
being solid metal, it never needs replating. 


INSTITUTIONAL 


Hotels, clubs and institutions find that 
ARMCO Stainless Steel brings new efficiency 
and economy to food preparation and 
service, Utensils, service-ware and work sur- 
faces are easy to clean, will not rust, and 
are unaffected by common food acids. 


CAFETERIA 


Among the many uses for ARMCO Stainless 


in cafeterias are warming ovens, coffee urns, 
table tops, trays, napkin dispensers and serv- 
ing counters. This metal shortens cleaning 
time, speeds work, and helps draw trade—all 
because it long retains its inviting appearance. 


. 
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HEAT RESISTANCE 


Heat-resisting grades of ARMCO Stainless . 
Steel show no destructive scaling up to 
1600°F. or higher. Important life factors are 
resistance to corrosive fumes as well as to 
scaling and warpage at elevated tempera- 
tures. Lighter gages retain safe strength | 
and are often used to lower heat retention. 


DAIRY 


ARMCO Stainless helps boost dairy profits. 
There is no danger of product contamination 
from metal equipment. Upkeep costs under 
corrosive cohditions are much less, This metal 
is easy to keep clean and milk products 
have no effect on its gleaming surface. 
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KITCHENS 


The housewife of today is grateful for 
ARMCO Stainless Steel. It gives her new 
beauty, economy and work-savings in the 
home kitchen. Stainless Steel table tops, drain 
boards, sinks and other working surfaces 


are easily kept clean, bright and efficient. 








ME show Wide 


There are a number of reasons for the wide popularity of 
Armco flat-rolled iron and steel in industry, Important among 
these is assurance of getting the right analysis and finish for 
the job. You too can gain cost-savings and produce more 
salable products by bringing your requirements to Armco. 

You will have access to a complete line of specialty grades 
of iron and steel sheets. And there are other desirable 
advantages in Armco’s research and production facilities. 
Here is valuable experience gained through thousands of 
successful applications — some no doubt in uses similar 
to yours. Many manufacturers have profited this way. 

You will also find Armco a dependable source of supply 


Feprulanily of Amico Medals 


for all standard grades of sheets, strip and plates, including 
ARMCO Ingot Iron and plain or copper-bearing steel. Our 
nearest district office or distributor will gladly give you 
specific information and assistance. Discuss your require- 
ments with the Armco man. The American Rolling Mill 
Company, 3430 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


SEE INTERESTING ARMCO EXHIBIT 


When you visit the National Metal Congress in Detroit, Michigan, 
October 17 to 21, look in at the Armco exhibit. You'll find an Armco 
representative at booth A-401, Convention Hall. We'll be glad to see 
you and, if you wish, talk over your flat-rolled metal problems. 





ARCHITECTURE 


Impressive dignity or eye-taking appeal can 
be achieved with ARMCO Stainless Steel. It 
is equally useful for modernizing old buildings 
or designing new ones; for it blends harmoni- 
ously with every building material. All this 
metal needs is an occasional simple cleaning. 








HIGH TENSILE STRENGTH 
Armco H.T.-50 is a low alloy, high tensile 
steel with a minimum yield point of 50,000 
Ibs. per sq. inch. Given proper design, it per- 
mits valuable weight savings, yet retains safe 
strength. Used on this truck it saved 1,000 Ibs. 
dead weight. Atmospheric corrosion resist- 
ance is four to six times that of ordinary steel. 


BEAUTY 


Where metal beauty has sales appeal you'll 
find many uses for ARMCO Stainless Steel. 
The rich and enduring lustre of the satin- 
smooth finish is a magnet to the eye. Use 
ARMCO Stainless for all applications need- 
ing beauty, strength and corrosion-resistance. 


ZINCGRIP 


When you have a tough forming job and yet 
need the extra protection of a substantial 
galvanized coating try Armco ZINCGRIP. 
Its specially-processed zinc coating can be 
severely formed without peeling or flaking, 
yet it provides 50 to 75 per cent more 
protection than regular tight-coated sheets. 





RESEARCH 


Behind your purchase of ARMCO Stainless 
is long practical experience supported by the 
most modernly-equipped research laboratory 
in the flat-rolled industry. Skilled metallurgists 
are always ready to help customers make the 
most of their investment in Armco metals. 


PAINTGRIP 
Galvanized Armco PAINTGRIP sheets offer 
the full protection of galvanizing and are 


specially processed to take and hold paint. 
PAINTGRIP also helps to preserve paint's 





, flexibility. These gutters and downspouts 


formed of Armco PAINTGRIP were painted 


immediately upon erection of the house. 
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.1F YOUR BUSINESS UTILIZES THE 


UNIONMELT WELDING PROCESS—a new, auto- 
matic, electric welding process—permits 
uniformly excellent welds to be produced 
in one pass at great speed, at low cost, on a 
variety of jobs. Here a girth seam is being 
made in a 52-inch-diameter pipe of %- 
inch wall thickness. 


The new processes shown here are 
being economically applied to the 
individual needs of many oxygen and 
acetylene consumers. Possibly these or 
other important Linde developments 
not illustrated here can help you to 
improve your products and, at the 
same time, speed production and lower 
costs. Ask for booklet $3-6164 and 
other literature on any of these opera- 
tions which particularly interest you. 
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These processes will be among 
the features at Linde’s Exhibit 
AreaB-221, National Metal Ex- 
position, Detroit, Oct. 17-24. 
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LINDE OXYGEN 
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AUTOMATIC BARREL WELDING 
with this Linde machine con- 
sumes less oxygen and acety- 
lene, speeds up production, 
lowers costs, and improves 
quality and appearance. 


STACK-CUTTING PROCESS. Piles 
of stacked plates, securely 
clamped into position, can be 
cut accurately and quickly. 
This new process is illus- 
trated by the Oxweld CM-15 
Portable Shape-Cutting Ma- 
chine, which is cutting 50 
pieces of 26-gage steel sheet 
simultaneously. 


MULTI-FLAME LINDEWELD PRO- 
cess helps operators make 
welds 25 to 75 per cent faster, 
make them stronger and 
tougher, and save at least 20 
per cent in oxygen and acety- 
lene. The new 6-fiame tip and 
high-speed rod used here are 
now available. 


FLAME-HARDENING PROCESS 
makes possible accurate, uni- 
form surface hardening of 
metal wearing surfaces with- 
out changing the properties 
of the core. This gear is be- 
ing hardened by two blow- 
pipes with multi-flame heads. 
Water sprays—an integral 
part of the heating heads— 
quench the faces of the teeth. 


THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


New York and [qq Principal Cities 
In Canada: Dominion Oxygen Company, Limited, Toronto 


Everything for Oxy - Acetylene Welding and Cutting 


PREST-O-LITE ACETYLENE + OXWELD APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 


ROGRESS IN THE ART 
OF METALWORKING 














UNION CARBIDE 











The above crane is one of four Industrial Brownhoists 
owned by the steel mill whose letter is quoted below. 


Right: This modern, 25-ton, steam Industrial Brownhoist 
is fully described in our Catalog 385. May we send z 
you a copy? i 


There is no more severe crane service to be found anywhere than 
in the steel mills. How well Industrial Brownhoists do their job in 
this great industry is expressed in this typical letter recently received 
from one of the nation’s steel makers.* “We are still getting splendid 
results from our four Industrial Brownhoists. We haven't had a single 
kick in nineteen years and, in our vocabulary, there is only one name 
for cranes...Industrial Brownhoist.” 

An Industrial Brownhoist on your work will do a real job of cutting 
costs in the handling of all kinds of materials with bucket, hook and 
magnet as well as car switching service. Our nearby sales engineer 
has some interesting figures with which you can compare your 
present handling costs. You'll be surprised at the savings such a 
comparison will show possible. 


* Name on request. 


ocononve cannes 70 oor" INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST 


CRAWLER CRANES, 
ERECTION CRANES, 10 TO 75 TONS CAPACITY 
ANDLING BRIDGES 


cn aoa i COAL AND ORE GENERAL OFFICES: BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
R D 
se CLAMSHELL BUCKETS DISTRICT OFFICES 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 


Agents in Other Principal Cities 
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VE MOTORS Ih 


the Amazing True Story 
A. Fisher, president, Beloit 
ox Board Co., Tells about 
llis-Chalmers “‘Lo-Mainte- 
ance’ Motors! How They 
ere Submerged by Floods 
hree Times, but Gave Con- 
huous, Trouble-Free Opera- 
on for 13 Years! Get the 
ory on How Allis-Chalmers 
Equipment Can Cut Your 
Nosts .. . Can Pay for Itself 
‘™m the Dollars It Saves! 


Three times submerged by floods 
=. actually running under water... 
Ft No trouble in 13 years! That’s an 
wnazing record ... but it’s true! It’s 
€ true story of the “Lo-Maintenance” 
4 


2 


MOTORS FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 
FROM 14 HORSEPOWER AND UP 


Motors Allis-Chalmers sold the Beloit 
Box Board Co. thirteen years ago! 


But let J. A. Fisher, president, Beloit 
Box Board Co., tell it as he did in an 
unsolicited letter to Allis-Chalmers. 


“We aim to make a product that 
completely satisfies our customers,” 
wrote Mr. Fisher. “And we expect the 
same from the equipment we buy. 


“Thirteen years ago you sold us two 
motors and, shortly after, three more. 
Down here in Beloit, we are troubled 
once in a while by bad flood conditions. 
Since we bought them, the motors you 
sold us have been inundated three 
times — sometimes even running for 
hours under water. 


Flood Waters Couldn’t Stop Them! 


“When the floods receded, all we ever 
did was wash the silt and dirt out of 
the motors and let them dry. Frankly, 


©) Au 





Re See et See, | 


IS-C 


HILWAUKEE-WISCONSIN 


ABOVE: Spending 
most of his time in 
the plant, J. A. Fish- 
er keeps in close 
touch with produc- 
tion. Here he’s dis- 
cussing a detail with 
R. M. Fisher. 


AT LEFT: R. M. 
Fisher, vice-presi- 
dent, Beloit Box 
Board Co., points out 
the high water mark 
of the recent flood. 
It didn’t stop the AIl- 
lis-Chalmers motor 
and pump shown here. 


I’ll admit we never expected them to 
start. But, surprisingly, once we'd 
throw the switch, those Allis-Chalmers 
motors would start out and run as well 
as the day we first installed them! 


“For that reason we here at the Be- 
loit Box Board Co. take considerable 
pride in saying that Allis-Chalmers 
Motors are the best, most substantial, 
and give less trouble in paper mill 
work than any other make of motor!” 


Join Mr. Fisher and the thousands 
of other executives who benefit from 
the money-saving equipment .. . from 
the 90 years of engineering experience 
Allis-Chalmers can put to work for you. 
There’s a trained production engineer 
in the Allis-Chalmers District Office 
near you. Telephone him today. Find 
out how you can cut production costs 

. increase earnings . . . make your 
plant a bigger money-maker .. . with 
the equipment that pays for itself! 


HALME 












Leonomicald tor your customer 
PROFITABLE for your shop 


IngAclad Stainless-Clad 
Steel, because it can be 
supplied for about half the 
cost of solid stainless, is eco- 


nomical for your customer. 
ee ® 


IngAclad, because it makes 
your customer such savings 
in material cost, and gives 
genuine stainless service, en- 
ables you to ask for and get 


a fair price for your work. 
e @ ® 


Metal Fabricators every- 
where are winning new Friends 
and increasing their profits 
by pointing out to their trade 
the economical and non-cor- 
rosive advantages of Ing- 


Aclad Stainless-Clad Steel. 


Write for Free Folder and 
“Manual of Welding Procedures” 





IngAclad Stainless-Clad Steel Hot Well fabricated for use in 
a modern dairy 


A Partial List of IngAclad Users includes: 


American Chemical Paint Co. General American Tank Car Corp. 


C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co. Hobart Mfg. Co. Ss a Sonaees 
Coppes, Inc. Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. Link-Belt Co. STAINLESS- CLAD STEEL 
Dow Chemical Co. Procter & Gamble Co. A Product of 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Co. Stevens Metal Products Co. 
INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC DIVISION 
BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 


Specialists in High Carbon, Alloy and High Speed Steel and 
Stainless-Clad Sheets and Plates 


éé A 
310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Plants: Chicago, Ill., New Castle, Ind., and Kalamazoo, Mich. 














BORG-WARNER GIVES STAINLESS PROTECTION AT LOWER COST 


PRODUCT” 
--. REPRESENTATIVES: H. Boker & Co., Inc., 101-103 Duane St., New York, N. Y. - Equitable —_—~- 
ment Co., 410 Camp St., New Orleans, La.... Clark P. Schumacher, 240 S. Boyle Ave., St. Louis, Mo.. 
R. E. Chase & Co., Tacoma Bldg., Tacoma, Wash. . J. R. Kindig, Red Rock Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. . 
The Cameron & Barkley Co., Tampa, Fla.... Bruce Donald, 164 Dufferin Ave., Brantford,Ontario eee 
Paul S. Menough, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. ... The Adler Steel Products Co., 
310 Thorpe Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


STEEL 





CONTROL BUYERS! 


Here’s proof of 
unfailing reliability— 








BULLETIN 609 












why 146,273 Bulletin 609/s. 
are now in daily use- 





PUSH BUTTON OPERATION— “Start” and “stop” buttons 
make it just as easy to operate as a push button 
station. The starter can be locked in its “off” position. 


QUICK MAKE-AND-BREAK—A simple toggle opens and 
closes the contacts with a snap action, preventing 
contact burning and thus assuring long contact life. 


NO CONTACT MAINTENANCE—The large double break, 
silver alloy contacts never need cleaning or filing. 
A molded arc hood prevents flashovers between poles. 


RELIABLE OVERLOAD PROTECTION —Two breakers protect 
Bulletin 609—the recognized, the motor from all sustained overloads. After trip- 


standard for small a-¢ motors, (aaa re ping, pressing the “stop” button resets the breakers. 
Maximum rating: Single phase, 


1*/2 hp, 110 volts; 3 hp, 220 
volts. Polyphase, 5 hp, 220 TROUBLE-FREE CONSTRUCTION — The quick make-and- 


volts; 7*/2 hp, 440-550 yvalts. | break mechanism is simple and rugged. The foolproof 


TWO SIZES »_ : | operating mechanism is protected against tampering. 


SMALLEST SIZE— Despite its high current interrupting 
capacity, the Bulletin 609 is smaller than any other 
hand-operated starter of its rating on the market. 











Also in Special Enclosures 


Bulletin 609 starters are = > WHITE INTERIOR—The white enameled interior reflects 
available with standard, By ¢ ,| light and illuminates the starter mechanism even in 


cadmium plated water- : | § : . > . ° 
tight, and black enameled I > dark places, making installation and inspection easy. 


explosion-proof cabinets. J 
EASY TO INSTALL—Has a surprising amount of wiring 
room, terminals accessible from the front, knockouts 
on all sides of cabinet, and removable cabinet cover. 





EXPLOSION-PROOF ® ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE— With its glossy black en- 
closure and clean cut, rugged appearance inside, 
Bulletin 609 starter is a sales asset on any machine. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 609 LOOK FOR THE AB) TRADEMARK 


' ON MODERN PRODUCTION MACHINES 





Allen-Bradley 

1320 pi fete ee : 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
Please send me Bulletin 609 ene: 


A} 


COW... NEW MAJOR FEATURES 





Gantry-type removable roof. j N 


Improved welded-type roof coolers. 


Improved wedge-type electrode 


] 
2 
aloes ELECTRIC FURNACES 


Water-cooled, current-carrying 
copper tubing arranged to prevent 
hysteresis and eddy current losses. 





5 Attached floor, tilting with shell 
when pouring. 











HESE, and other recent innova- 

tions, give you an efficient, 
modern production tool with excel- 
lent metallurgical and low-cost oper- 
ating performance. 

Heroult Electric Furnaces have 
gained a remarkable reputation by 
eficient melting and refining of fer- 
rous materials — alloy, tool, and 
stainless steels; iron or steel castings. 
These improved furnaces are sturdi- 
ly built with simple, effective tilting 
mechanisms. Dependent on size and 
operating requirements, they are 
adaptable to hand, chute, machine 
or drop-bottom bucket charging. 
Capacities range from 4 to 100 tons. 

To meet your specific require- 
ments, American Bridge offers com- 
plete facilities for design and con- B+ MELTING 
struction of these unusually efficient, 
easily operated electric furnaces. 


Note how {gantry-raised roof 
*and electrodes readily roll to a 
position over the tapping pit to 
permit speedy drop-bottom bucket 
Ae CHARGING charging——how four-point support 
of the raised roof eliminates warp 
and consequently reduces damage 
to refractories. 


B Here is the improved furnace 
* in action with gantry frame over 
furnace and roof lowered for the 
heat. Improved welded type roof 
coolers save roof refractories; 
water-cooled, current-carrying, cop- 
per tubing is uniquely arranged to 
prevent hysteresis and eddy cur- 
rent losses. 


As if one unit, furnace, floor, 

* gantry, and roof, still in melting 

position, tilt together in an auto- 

matic, electrically controlled pour- 
ing action. 








AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Baltimore + Boston + Chicago + Cincinnati - Cleveland - Denver - Detroit 
Duluth - Minneapolis » New York ~- Philadelphia - St. Louis 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors . United States Steel Products Company, New York, Export Distributors 


October 10, 1938 











In addition to the recently-announced precision Portable on Guan tine tame 
Pyrometer which has met with enthusiastic acceptance, INSTRUMENTS IN THE 
Foxboro will exhibit at the Metal Show four other develop- FOXBORO BOOTH 
ments. These new Pyrometer Instruments are the last word in No. A-303, at the 
engineering, design and construction. They combine many NATIONAL 
features that have long been desired — features that assure METAL CONGRESS 
lasting accuracy, low maintenance costs and dependability of and EXPOSITION 
operation. The Foxboro Company, 118 Neponset Avenue, 


Foxboro, Mass., U.S.A. Branch Offices in 25 Principal Cities. wr atom 

















Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


PYROMETERS...INDICATING RECORDING AND CONTROLLING 
22 STEEL 
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OF CRANE 
SCREWED FITTINGS 
ARE FOUND FIT 


Last year, out of the millions upon millions of 


Crane screwed fittings sold, only one in every 
290,000 was reported unusable. Striking proof 
that —in fittings as in valves — 


IT8 WHATS INSIDE THAT COUNTS / 


i VALVES ¢« FITTINGS « PIPE 
PLUMBING e HEATING « PUMPS 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS IN ALL MARKETS 


CRANE 
SCREWED 
FITTINGS 





FOR POWER 





PLANTS 
AND 
FACTORIES 


Crane’s line of fittings in- 
cludes not merely the few 
hundred types and sizes 
in most common use, 
but a total of more than 
10,000 separate and dis- 
tinct items in cast and 
malleable iron. 





ELBOWS — 90°, 67'2°, 60°, 
45°, 30°, 22149, 114°, and 5°49, 
Street, Long Sweep, Side Out- 
let, Drop, Hub Vent 


TEES — Service, Four- Way, Drop 
Tees, Long Sweep, Double 
Sweep, Wash Tray 





COUPLINGS —Right Hand, Right 
and left, Half (Also Wrought 
Iron), Reducers, Increasers 


BUSHINGS — Outside and In- 
side Hexagon, Face, Eccenfric, 
BYol] o} (Ma kel 9] 1-10) 


‘ea 
PLUGS — Square Head, Solid, 
Countersunk, Bar, Barrel 


jp 


NIPPLES — Close, Short, Long, 


Tank 
<> 
Kl ) 


UNIONS — Ground Joint; Gas- 
ket Type, Female, Male and 
Female, Air-Pump 


UNION FITTINGS — Male and 
Female, 90° and. 45° Elbows, 
Tees with Union on Run or Outlet 


A CRANE FITTING FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE—The screwed fittings 
shown above are only a few of 
the scores of different types 
and modifications. The complete 
Crane line includes banded and 
plain patterns, black or galvan- 
ized, in a wide range of straight 
and reducing sizes; in four pres- 
sure classes in malleable iron 
and five in cast iron. 








Uma Supercut 


TREATED 


Permits Cutting Speeds and Feeds 
Approaching Those of Brass- 


ADDS DOLLARS TO PROFITS ON PARTS PRODUCTION! 


@ If you have been using Bessemer screw 
steel and have found it physically satisfac- 
tory for the parts being produced, Uma 
Treated Supercut (S. A. E. X-1112) will 
provide all of the qualities of the steel you 
have been using — plus machinability 
approaching that of brass. 

The Uma treatment eliminates abrasive in- 


clusions that wear cutting edges and destroy 


tool life—thereby permitting speeds and feeds 
higher than ever before possible— without 
loss of tool life. It affords improved surface 
finish. And it radically reduces costs — 


adds dollars to profits on parts production. 


Try a production lot of Uma Treated 
Supercut. Do not hesitate to try it because 
your machines may not be capable of the 
high speeds it makes possible. In such cases, 
you can materially increase production by 


increasing feeds. 


A Union Drawn Field Service Man will 
gladly assist you in obtaining maximum 
efficiency with Uma Treated Supercut and 
your present equipment. He will show you, 
too, how you can employ other Uma Treated 
Free Machining Steels to produce better 
screw machine parts at lower cost. Union 
Drawn Steel Division of Republic Steel 


Corporation, Massillon, Ohio. 


UNION COLD DRAWN STEELS. 
Cold Drawn Uma Treated Free Machining Steels 


UMA TREATED BESSEMER 
Freecut -« Supercut 


UMA TREATED OPEN HEARTH 


15 © X-1315 e¢ X-1335 « X-1015 + 1015 e« 1035 + 1045 
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There’s Nothing Like 
GAS For 


Hardening Carburizing 
Annealing Forging 


Tempering Galvanizing 





Normalizing Core Baking 
Blueing Malleableizing 
Nitriding 
and many other Industrial 
Processes 


One Modern GAS Furnace 


does the work of 4 others 


@ Always a dependable and economical source of heat, 


GAS today enjoys additional advantages by reason of the 
striking improvements made to GAS-fired equipment. 
In the furnace illustrated, for example, GAS is the 
carburizing medium and permits this furnace to turn o::* 
the same amount of work as four pack-type furnaces of 
the same size. 
Up-to-date GAS applications provide efficiency and 
economy that go far beyond anything industry ever has 
known. Regardless of the size of either plant or job, 
modern GAS equipment, properly installed, improves 
product quality, brings appreciable savings, and builds 


extra profits. Investigate what GAS can do for you. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


INDUSTRIAL GAS SECTION  [JifHRORHEND ©, quale cog 
420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 
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Ledloy has the same characteristics a 
greatly increased machinability- 
leading cold drawing conce 


rns an 
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4 Crodution Steel! 


2 Screw stock yet developed 


AN you imagine what it would mean in U-S-S Bessemer Pius-LEAp is economi- 
terms of ional production in your cally adaptable to any type of machine work 
plant to have at your disposal a steel that will or any shop set-up. T his super-speed steel 
give you a surface speed of over 400 feet per will improve your production, will make¢ 
minute! And with good finish and good tool money for you—even though your machines 


5 


life as well! do not operate at the faster speeds it makes 


That’s what we offer you in U-S-S Bes- possible. And here is why: 


semer PLus-LeEap. U-S-S Bessemer PLus-Leap 

High sulphur Bessemer screw stock has Will permit increased spindle speeds. 
long been recognized as the fastest-cutting Will permit increased feeds with all types of tools. 
steel available. Now comes U-S:S Bessemer Will increase tool life, reduce tool grinds per day. 
Pius-Lrap... the same superior fast-cutting Will give exceptionally good finish, always. 
steel but alloyed with lead to increase its ma- Ul-S-S Bessemer Purus-Leap is exactly 
chining properties still further. the same in physical prope rties as other Bes- 

In U-S-S Bessemer PLus-Leap we pre- semer steels of like analysis produced without 
sent the fastest-cutting screw stock yet pro- the addition of lead. It is available in hot 
duced—a free-cutting “see! that ushers in a rolled bars from Carnegie-IIlinois mills, or in 
new era in high-speed production — that is cold drawn bars from your regular source. 
destined to establish entirely new standards For high production specify U-S-S Bessemer 
of machinability. Pius-LeEap. 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 
Pittsburgh « Chicago 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 


United States Steel Products Company, New York, Export Distributors 


UNITED STATSS Sa 





SIGN SUPPORTS ~ 
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Where rust climbs to inaccessible spots, where painting and inspec- 
tion are difficult, where iron and steel are constantly exposed to wind 
and weather, and where failure due to rust may mean death to 
pedestrians . . . there Hot Dip Galvanizing demonstrates conclu- 
sively that it is the longest wearing, lowest cost protection known to 
modern science . . . Several state laws specifically read that all 
steel work on overhanging signs and billboards be galvanized .. . 
On structural supports, chains, bolts, nuts and strap fastenings, Hot 
Dip Galvanizing done by members of this association assures a thick 
layer of molten zinc which penetrates the surface and becomes an 
actual part of the product, giving a complete coverage of crevices 
and corners and guaranteeing perfect workmanship in every 
respect. Write for our literature. American Hot Dip Galvanizers 


Association Incorporated, American Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PROTECTED BY GENUINE 


HOT: OP 


BALVANIZING 


Acme Galvanizing, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. International Derrick & Equipment Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Acme Steel & Malleable Iron Works, Buffalo, N. Y. Joslyn Co. of California, Los Angeles, Cal. mS 
American Tinning & Galvanizing Co., Erie, Pa. Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co., Chicago, IIl. %p CALVANIZERS " 

Atlantic Stamping Co., Rochester, N. Y. L. O. Koven & Brother, Inc., Jersey City, N. J. < 
Buffalo Galvanizing & Tinning Wks., Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. ; = 
Columbian Steel Tank Company, Kansas City, Mo. Missouri Rolling Mill Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 
Diamond Expansion Bolt Co., Inc., Garwood, N. J. The National Telephone Supply Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Enterprise Galvanizing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Penn Galvanizing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Fanner Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio Riverside Foundry & Galvanizing Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
John Finn Metal Works, San Francisco, Cal. San Francisco Galvanizing Works, San Francisco, Cal. 
Thomas Gregory Galvanizing Works, Maspeth, N. Y. The Sanitary Tinning Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Hanlon-Gregory Galvanizing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Standard Galvanizing Co., Chicago, IIl. 
The Hodell Chain Company, Cleveland, Ohio Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Inc., Middletown, Conn. 
Independent Galvanizing Co., Newark, N. J. The Witt Cornice Co., Cincinnati, Ohio > 








HERE'S THE NEW WAY | 


TO BUY WELDING ELECTRODES 


, —on the basis of - 
DEPOSIT EFFICIENCY 


When you get down to bare facts, you find that 
the cost of welding electrodes is determined, not 
by their price per pound, but by the percentage 
of metal actually transferred from rod to weld. 
Obviously, a spattering electrode that wastes 


; A metal — wastes money! VA RB C 
z\ SMOOTH. 
AIDING ELECTRODE” 


omy by reducing spatter loss with strict moisture 
control. Packed in air-tight metal cans, they are 
always “factory fresh” — coatings can't get mushy 


















in storage. 


HOW YOU SAVE MONEY THROUGH HIGHER DEPOSIT EFFICIENCY 

















Authorities agree that excess moisture content Smootharc air-tight container .... 3.85% moisture 
: ; : . Metal container (wood end) ..... 4.65% moisture 
» above 4.50% causes excessive spatter which I o55s aaeurndoeadacaer 7.02% moisture 
. ‘ ° : . Fiberboard cartons ............ 8.15% moisture 
” increases in proportion to moisture present. ME «bi wanes ches Kade cevenens 8.80% moisture 
} : : oo, 
f : When such excess moisture is reduced by 1%, There’s the truth about how Smootharc air-tight contain- 


ers exclude moisture — assure from 3% to 25% higher 
deposit efficiency wherever and whenever you use 
costs are reduced by 3% to 5%. Smootharc Electrodes. Because you can store them for 

longer periods, you can buy in quantities at quantity 
prices. Ask for the whole story of this interesting test. 


HOW THIS TEST SHOWS THE AMOUNT OF — %° & coupon, 


DEALERS: Ask about the franchise for sell- 


ABSORPTION IN FLECTRODE PACKAGES ing Smootharc Welding Electrodes and P&H 


Welders in your territory. Write us today. 





deposit efficiency is increased 3% to 5% — and 





' Five 50-lb. packages of 3/16” electrodes, pack- 
_ ed by various methods in use today, were shel- MAtL:. THUS ee oN 


tered and exposed to the atmosphere for 30 
HARNISCHFEGER CORP., 4411 W. National Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send information as checked below: 


days. In all packages, moisture content of coat- 
ings was 3.80%. After 30 days, containers were F] Bulletin R-5 “Smoothare Welding Electrodes.” 
: . i [] Bulletin W-10 ‘’The Arc Welding of Tomorrow.” 
opened and moisture content in the various 


We are interested in the welding of 





| [] Bulletin R-6 ‘How Moisture in Electrode Coatings affects welding costs.” 


containers was found to be as follows: 
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= ‘OF THIs 
-NEW-TYPE BEARING 


Bantam Standard Quill Bearings 
have these advantages: 


G ONE-PIECE channel- © Correctly proportioned 
shaped outer race rollers with husky 
with rollers definitely re- curvilinear trunnions. 


tained. 9 Rigid surfaces, accu- 


2) Simplified design— rately hardened and 
No fragile parts— ground, confining rollers 
Easy to assemble. endwise. 


r3) High load carrying © Low cost made possi- 


capacity — Minimum ble through large pro- 
space requirement. duction, simplified design. 


WIDE RANGE OF SIZES CARRIED IN STOCK 


Bantam Standard Quill Bearings are carried in 
stock in a range of sizes for shafts from 14“ to 5”. 

Users of large capacity radial bearings (anti-fric- 
tion or plain), will find these outstanding new bear- 
ings of extreme value. Send for Bulletin 103H which 
contains full engineering data. 

For Needle Bearings to be used in lighter service 
request Circular 19A from our affiliate, The Torring- 
ton Company, Torrington, Conn. 


, bie BANTAM BEARINGS CORPORATION 
ANTA SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
Subsidiary of THE TORRINGTON CO., Torrington, Conn. 


WwW BEARINGS 








TAPERED ROLLER**+*+STRAIGHTeROLLER* ++ BALL BEARINGS 


32 STEEL 
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: “Built of DYN-EL 
ro Mantel) aa Mmale) o)el-lateo| am cloloh an 
25% lighter, 14% stronger— 
and it lasts 26% longer than 
dal=eetolint=-Mololoh al olelii me) mae) o) l=) a 
bearing steel, when subjected 
CoM URTULe) MJalold Gm iolileltl-melile 


dela ces-iie)a Mel mm celo| mide] a-y-) a's(a =i 































































































“A.W.” Presents Dyn-el is a 48-page book which gives full details of savings in weight and cost possi- 
ble with this new high-strength, flat-rolled steel. Read how Alan Wood engineers removed the last 
important obstacle to a more universal adoption of the high tensile steels for construction purposes. 
Diagrams, tables and charts cover a wide range of tests and properties. To executives, this book gives 


a quick picture of performance and costs. To engineers, it gives complete fabricating and design 


properties, engineering and mechanical values and table of sizes and weights. Write for your copy. 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND MILLS, CONSHOHOCKEN, PENNSYLVANIA: : SINCE 1826:: pisTRICT OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES— Philadelphia, New eat, Boston, Detroit, Los Ange les; Seattle, 
San Fr 4 Houston, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, Cincinnati, New Orleans, St. Paul, St. Louis, Montreal. propucts INCLUDE A "Re rllec 1 Stee | Floor Plates : :““Swede” 
Pig Ir : Billets —Blooms and Slabs: :Sheared Steel Plates: : Hot Rolled and Hot Rolled Annealed Sheets and Strip : : Steel Products also aad 1ed in Copper and Alloy analyses. 






“LIKE THROWING 






AWAY A CRUTCH’) 
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THERE IS A COMPLETE LINE OF TYCOL LUBRICANTS 


STEEL 








EARINGS were ‘limping along” on the crutch of 
B poor lubrication. Lubrication costs... wear... 
and maintenance were excessive. The superintend- 
ent called in a Tide Water engineer. Investigation 
resulted in this simple recommendation: ‘What you 
need is less soap and more real lubricant per pound 
of grease. Use Tycol Green Cast Grease.” 

They followed the recommendation. The “crutch” 
went out the window. Costs went down — down 
more than 25%! And the reason is equally simple: 
Tycol Green Cast Greases come from highest grade 
paraffine base cylinder stock oils, giving ‘‘body” 
with a very minimum of soap... the greatest lubri- 
cation per pound of grease. 

Tycol Green Cast Greases are made in consis- 
tencies to suit every need. Why not have a Tide 
Water engineer survey your operations... make 
recommendations? Remember that no one lubricant 
is universal in scope. You'll get the Tycol lubricant 
that’s “engineered to fit the job.” 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED 
OIL COMPANY 


TIDE WATER DIVISION 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


GREEN CAST GREASES 


SCIENTIFICALLY ENGINEERED FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 
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IS BUILT TO STAND ROUGH USAGE! 


Here’s another product of Nicholson File 
Company made to do a specific job better, faster 
and longer. The Foundry File was designed by 
us several years ago to meet extremely difficult 
filing conditions. It is a tool of many uses, with a 
place wherever a file must take rough usage 
and abuse. 

Study the advantages of this file—think of the 
many places in your plant where these files can 
save time and money. Your jobber will supply 
you. Nicholson File Company, Providence, R. L., 


U. S. A. Canadian Plant, Port Hope, Ontario. 





MADE IN THESE BRANDS 


Regularly fur- 

NICHOLSON *= [> nished in Bastard 

. Cut, sizes 8 to 18". 

\ in Flat, Half Round, 
\\\ BLACK <> DIAMOND Round and Square. 


Same number of 


\ McCAFFREY A) teeth perinech as 


regular files. 


NICHOLSON FILE C0. A File for Every Purpose 
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HOW TO HANDLE 


Seven matched strands, making 847 ft. of Rex Unicast Roller Chain, conveying hot tubes in a prominent Eastern mill. 


ON YOUR TUBE COOLING RACK 


Where white-hot tubes leave the mill in an all but molten 
state—there’s where you will find the tube cooling rack, 
and a job which has tested many ordinary chains beyond 
endurance. There, where typical operating conditions 
include the effects of high heats, great abrasion and 
shock loads, you’ll most likely see matched strands of 
Rex cooling rack chains moving the pipes down to the cutters. 


For in practically every tube and pipe mill in the country, Rex chains 
are first choice for this severe service. As used on the rack shown above, 
Rex Unicast Roller Chain with the R-48 attachment is by far the most 
popular— often outlasting other types of chains used in this service from two 
to three years. 


The longer service which Rex Unicast Chain and other Rex steel mill 
chains have brought to so many other mills is an indication of what they 
can do for you in your plant. Why not investigate? You’ll find all the 
information you want in the B-444 Catalog. Send for your copy now, 
while the limited supply lasts. Use the coupon. 
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CHAIN BELT COMPANY 
1660 West Bruce Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Please send me 


copy of the Rex B-444 Catalog. 


kirm Name 


By 
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IDE cuts like this—a gang of eight cutters 


all cutting at once—require plenty of 






smooth power to pull through the cut and 

















! : plenty of mass to prevent vibrations. The 

| — CINCINNATI Hydro-Tel Millers have these 
| requirements, plus many exclusive features | 
which place these machines in a class by 
themselves. Front and rear fingertip control of 
the massive table and spindle carrier. Accurate 
positioning of these two slides for setting up 
adjustments. Automatic and filtered lubri- 
cation. Little wonder that users everywhere 
are so enthused about these machines, and so 


gratified with the savings they are obtaining. 





Write for complete details. The Cincinnati 





@ The CINCINNATI Horizontal Milling Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Hydro-Tel Milling Machine. Also 
built in vertical sty’e. 


THE CINCINNATI MILLING MACHINE CoO. Ee: 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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Readers are invited to comment upon articles. editorials. reports, prices or other editorial 
material appearing in STEEL. The editors cannot publish unsigned communications, but 
at their discretion may permit a writer to use a pseudonym when a bona fide reason exists 


for withholding his identity. 


Industry’s Story Is Local? 


To the Editor: 

There are many things besides 
charity that begin at home, and I 
think that one of them is this busi- 
ness of telling the story of indus- 
try, as suggested by T. M. Girdler. 
(STEEL, Sept. 26, p. 15). 

The average man, or woman, 
doesn’t grasp national statistics 
doesn’t have enough interest to try 
to understand and digest the nation- 
al picture around which most of our 
industrial picture has been told, and 
to some extent, is still being told. 
Call it laziness, if you will, the fact 
still remains that there is little or 
no interest in national statistics. 

However, Mr. Average Man has a 
very definite interest in his own com- 
munity and a very definite interest 
in statistics, news, gossip and, best 
of all, facts about his own communi- 
ty. Therefore the sooner we stop 
trying to tell industry’s story in na- 
tional terms and tell the homely lo- 
cal story of the homely local indus- 
try in homely local terms the better 
off we will be. 


And that brings us to something 
that may sound queer—coming from 
an advertising man. Proper media 
to tell this story are very few and 
far between, and in many cases, 
the only effective one and perhaps 
the only one, is word of mouth 
a definite, personal sales campaign 
planned for presentation directly to 
your listeners and for passing 
around among them. 


There is a large proportion of our 
public whose reading habits have 
developed only to the point where 
they may read the more sensational 
headlines and brief introductory 
copy, but they will not read and 
study some of those more serious 
things about which they might 
argue for hours, orally, with some 
friend or group of friends. It looks 
to me as if, in addition to the print- 
ed word distributed in pamphlets, 
newspapers, business papers and 
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trade papers, we must have good 
hard-hitting local stories told by 
word of mouth and preferably told 
in such a way as to provoke repe- 
tition and further discussion. 

FE. O. WYSE 
Publicity Manager, 
Bucyrus-Erie Co., 
South Milwaukee, Wis. 


Safety Making Progress 


To the Editor: 

Perhaps the close link between 
mechanization in industry and the 
safety of the worker is not gen- 
erally recognized. A highly signifi- 
cant statement in the recent report 
by the National Safety council on 
its recent contest is that the largest 
units in each classification “uni- 
formly had the lowest frequency 
rate.” (STEEL, Oct. 3, p. 33.) 

In this report the standing of the 
several classifications tends to the 
same conclusion, foundries, less 
mechanized than steel mills, having 
the highest rate. 

Critics of mechanized industry, 
basing their statements on the dis- 
proved idea that machines throw 
men out of work, should consider 
that the more highly mechanized 
trades have the fewest accidents, as 
instanced by the accomplishment of 
the marvelous record of 1,033,674 
injury-free man-hours in an Ohio 
steel mill. That 17 units entered in 
this contest went through the entire 
year without a disabling injury 
speaks volumes for the campaigns 
to teach safety to the worker. The 
effect seems to be cumulative and 
competition is wisely used to keep 
the effort continually in mind. The 
careless worker is not relished by 
his associates and is admonished 
continually to watch his step. 

After all, safety is a mental atti- 
tude to large degree, avoiding 
things that may allow or cause ac- 
cident and injury. The hardest job 
of management has not been to pro- 
vide mechanical safeguards but to 


Letters should be brief —preferably not exceeding 250 words. 


force their use. Talk to any em- 
ployer who has had experience in 
forcing the use of goggles and he 
will tell you how difficult it has 
been to bring full compliance with 
this rule. 

It is gratifying to the entire in- 
dustry to see such results, both 
from a humanitarian and a finan- 
cial point of view. If equal regard 
for safety in connection with auto- 
mobiles could be attained life and 
limb would be immeasurably safer. 


EMPLOYER 
Chicago. 


Too Little Private Building 


To the Editor: 

An outstanding feature of the 
current situation is lack of private 
construction, too large a portion be- 
ing government sponsored and most 
of this in municipal and state proj- 
ects. I note that the conference 
of the construction industry in 
Washington next week will take up 
this matter in conjunction with the 
Construction League of the United 
States. 

Your paper furnishes most excel- 
lent evidence of this condition in the 
lists of building projects pending 
and placed each week, as well as in 
the construction and enterprise sec- 
tion at the back of each issue. I 
have been leafing over these de- 
partments recently and find that the 
proportion of public to private work 
is at least ten to one and sometimes 
even higher than this. 

The situation should give pause 
to everyone concerned with the eco- 
nomic good of the country. The 
causes go deep into the political 
procedure and the cure must be 
found there. 

The remedy lies at Washington. 
Can the idea be put over in the 
face of present policies that ham- 
string industry? 

F’ABRICATOR 
Philadelphia 
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Another New Continuous Hot Strip Mill 








INSTALLS KEMP ATMOS-GAS PRODUCERS 


TREND, says the dictionary, is an “inclination in a partic- 
| ular direction; tendency”...so in the world of bright an- 
| nealing, there’s a TREND toward Kemp equipment that 
i is but one aspect of the industry-wide TREND toward 
I BETTER METHODS THAT COST LESS. he Kemp Atmos-Gas Pro- 
ducer is complete, compact, continuous, automatic; whether 
it be a 15,000 CFH unit, with electric refrigeration, such 
as the battery of three shown above, or a simple, water 
cooled 1,000 CFH machine. In providing Atmos-Gas for 
various treatments and materials in large and small scale 
operations, Kemp is setting up new lows in annealing costs. 
For details address C. M. Kemp Mifg. Co., 405 E. Oliver 
St., Baltimore, Md. or Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





















KREMP of BALTIMORE 


